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“A Matter of Taste” 


That phrase, which is no more than a polite 
dismissal of many subjects, is a challenge, a 
stimufus, to the typographer. This craftsman, 
whose duty it is to make visible costumes for 
invisible thought, is like any other tailor: 
to him, “a matter of taste” means a choice 


between Good and Bad Taste. 


Types which have been in any way ppa 
in design, because of inherent difficulties in 
casting, cannot display the natural good taste 
of types which preserve all theree, full kerns 


ofa classic roman and italic. 


The “Monotype” is the only machine 


which automatically sets separate types, thus 
making it possible to rival the finest hand- 
setting of kerned roman and italic at a vast 


npa of time and expense. 


$ ' MONOTYPE CORPORATION LIMITED 
43 Fetter rang London, E.C.4 
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i HAT with Mr. ‘Gandhi and the National ae 
E l London has been so interestingly “full” for the time of 
i bR z T ar (when, as everyone knows, i it is traditionally supposed to be 
ee ‘empty”) that we feel compelled to risk some topical comments. 


1 
` 


E A T 


| 
B. 
k ae © When the crisis arose, a few weeks ago, most of us understood, 
É . vith greater or less clearneés, that a situation had arisen in whiskies» 
, ‘ngland had to choose betwéen balancing its budget by drastic 


z etrenchment or running the risk of a panic “flight from the 
pound” which would result disastrously for England, Europe, 
iand the world. The emeggency National Government stepped 
* a ; into the breach and “saved England”. (according to the Morning 
 * Post) by inaugurating the policy of retrenchment. Amid the 
' -chatter of applause and recrimination a few. voices struck what 
seems to us the sensible note. In a letter to the Times of 31st 
‘August, Major Archibald Church wrote as follows:— , 

` Surely the justification for a “National” Government on the 
, present basis is that it will continue in office until it has, in concert 
_ with the Governments of other nations, made a further and more 
<. `` thorough examination ofthe causes leading up to the world de- 
. pression from which we are all suffering-and evolved asaner and 
healthier system of financing the activities of our peoples. ye 
_ Whether or not we wish the peer Government to con&tue we 
‘must surely agree that unless “a more thorottgh examination of 
thé causes leading up to the world depression” ig entered upon 
+ =, [8008 any emergency measures to save English credit will merely 


-` postpone the crisis, and the unemployed—already the poorest and 
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“most unfortunate section of the. a haye made.” 
their ‘sacrifice in Vain.. 


‘It seems’to’ b eau agreed that the poteritial productivity ` 
of thé. world 'i is at least ‘adequate’ to supply. the world’s material `. 


a 


oy 


ifs 


“needs, and that i it is our mechanism of distribution and exchange - 
‘ that.is at fault: ' therefore; ‘any ‘measures, in England or any other ~ 


; -$ountry, rpavhich fiittlier reduce ‘the purchasing, that is, the effective ` 
: “consuming, power s of the people, though they may be necessary in 


att 


ven, circumstances, afid i in the short run, ‘must in the. Jong run 
aggravate the crisis; while Jeaving the root of the: problem un- 


2: 


s ~ touched.”: e A 





Mr keye scaly "phate ir in the Evening Standard that ` 


ce even in fhe short run economy will only help us in so far as it 


aMinishes our consumption of. ane goods. He admitted, . 


there was a budget crisis, but said: - 


‘The point is.that the state ‘of the Budget is fiiy a symptom and 

"a consequence: of other” ‘causes, that economy is in itself liable to 

aggravate rather than to‘temové thesevother causés and that conse- 

quently the Budget problem, attacked merely along the. lines of 
economy, is probably insoluble. ` 


Mr. Keynes’. criticisms of orthodox Giant policy are EER 
read, and-respected, though not often acted upon. But there are 
other critics whose views very seldom even get a hearing. Major. 
Douglas and the New, Agi group have for many years’ been ' 
advocating principles of financial reform: (and a few years ago Sir 
Oswald Mosley and Mr. Strachey tried to introduce somewhat~ 
similar proposals into, the , Independent _ Labour Party’s $ pro- 
` gramme); these principles i it is beyond our: competence. to discuss, 
`. but o&@ cannot help noticing that they have been not so much 
criticised and corftroverted as tidiculéd; or ignored. We feel, 
therefore, tha,in spite of the shameful and intolerable plight of the 
unemployed in England, ‘Germany.’ and “America, the world: 
depression may mark the turning-point’and make eventually - 
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possible a saner economic system, if it stimulates the man in the 
_ street to demand from thé experts, and those in authority not 
merely such ad hoc legislation as tariffs, ‘dole cuts and.increased 
: _ taxation, but the searching examination of. a: ‘finaricial: system ` 
+ which is proving inadequate tò its function of facilitating. ne Ee 
y 


y 


exchange and consumption‘of goods... .,° 1 

. Two quotations from Bank publications, will. prove the. almost’ 
unbelievably defeatist attitude of orthodox ‘ ‘authorities iy Mr. 
Harold Cox’ contributes an article: to the: September. issue! of. 
Lloyds Bank hay, Review in which he states. the. problemas as» 
follows:— .: : : ara 


How a are we to escape from the difficilties which: ale Both ihe’ 
present lack of balance between the world’s powers, of. production ’ 
_ and the world’s capacity for consumption? Superficially such a lack’ 
of balance seems absurd. The producers of wheat have bigger stocks no 
than they can dispose of, yet simultanéously there are millions of 
people in the world, epeal in India and ‘China, unable to get as 
much bread.as they. would like to eat. The same contrast applies to ` 
manufactured goods. Cotton mills, not in England only. but in 
many other countries also, are producing more cotton cloth than 
they can profitably sell. 
Meanwhile, among the. poorer classes all over Europe there are 
myriads of men and women and chitdren insufficiently clad. How is 
a better adjustment to be secured? 


„Having dismissed various suggested r remédies i in less than a page, 
Mr. Cox goes on to say: E 





The essence of the world’s: present trouble is that there are too 
many poor people seeking employment, and relatively too few 
sufficiently rich to provide employment for the many. In earlier 
centuries death and disease to ‘some extent prevénted thexpansion 
of this evil. The poor remained poor, but they also remained few. - 

His conclusion is that, since “death and disgase” are now not 
sufficiently prevalent; we. must find other means to restrict our 
numbers. And this ina world wheres as he himself has just said, 
we are producing not less but more than we can consume! 
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Let us now turn to the monthly bulletin of the National City 
. Bank of New York, reviewed in the Timesi, x 
‘.Commenting on the:state of affairs in Great Britain, the bulletin 
‘criticises-the failure of British Labour to allow wages to be reduced 
__and thus lower production costs. It.says that the dole has contri- 
buted to this tendency by removing the fear of unemployment 
which would otherwise compel men to accept low wages. 
Thus, tagolve ' ‘the problem of oyer-production” (which, by the 
way, was the title of Mr. Harold Cox’s article) we find Mr. Cox 
suggesting that there should be:fewer people in the world to 
consutne what is produced and the National City Bank suggesting 
` that people should he kept hungry. We don’t profess to únder- 
stand the mysteries of finance, but it seems a safe-guess that there 
_ must be a better way out! i 
amb «~ 


oes 


RADERS will notice, that the magazinê contains fewer 
pages this month. They will have no difficulty in guessing 
“the reason for this economy. Unfortunately it will be necessary, 
` from November onwards, to sacrifite another sixteen pages. 
The only alternative was ‘to raise the price, which we felt we 
‘must not do. The truth is that The Adelphi is only able to survive, 
in face of very great financial difficulties, thanks to sacrifices on 
the part of the contributors and of the publisher, and of what may 
_ be called, with. misleading i impressiveness, the Editorial Depart-* 
. ment; and even so there is an annual loss which falls mainly on 
_one individual. a de -Æ$ 
: i R. R. 
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-ROGER CLARKE 


Panacea 
IAGNOSIS. One single disease has caused our rottenness, 
political and individual, and has produced the present 
faithless, hopeless and uncharitable generation. The disegse shows 
itself in three psychological symptoms, and since each is a 
characteristic of which Englishmen are peculiarly proud, perhaps 
they are worth examining. 

The first is the amor sceleratus habendi, that fae for property 
which has made the Englishman’s home his castle and which has 
won for us the Empire on which thé sun never sets. Every 
moralist, from Lao-Tse to Middleton Murry, has decried-thewe 


-property-lust, but it is more rampant in. England to-day than 


ever it was, more rampant than it was a generation ago when 
Arnold Bennett began to write Riceyman Steps, and Galsworthy 
The Forsyte Saga. Politically every Englishman is a Curzon who, 
it will be remembered, “must hold what Curzon lield.” Person- 
ally there is hardly one of us who has not some millstone of a 
possession about his neck. 

The second symptom is the lust for Power: Lust may seem a 


. strong word for an “instinct” which has so recently been sancti- 


fied by the psycho-analyst. Dr. Adler and his followers, gen- 
eralising from their post-war patients, have pronounced the Will 
to Power to bethe main motive force, the main desire, in human 
nature. It seems inconceivable that it should not have struck 
Dr. Adler that this over-developed Will to Power*f only a 
symptom of a transitory mal du siécle. But whether lust os organic 
desire, this power-urge is certainly the moss striking feature of 
our twentieth-century psychology. The heroes of the age are the 
strong-silent men, the big-Rkusinessemen, the Mussolinis, and the 
wonderful women workers. Even the octogenarians who won’t 
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retire and. ihe actresses who will stand for Parliament are not 


recognised ‘as the frustrated beings that they are. 
The third symptom is rather less obvious because it has got a 


greater hold on us. If you ask an economist which industries are. 


flourishing most at the moment, the answer will probably be: 
gramophone companies, tobacco manufacturers, and, of course, 
the alcokg] industry. In other words, the people who are making 
most money are the purveyors of narcotics. Of course they are 
called necessities, these narcotics. Where would the British 
` workman be if he had not got Wills of his own? Where would he 
be without the glass of beer or the Guinness that is so good for 
him? But give him all the beer and tobacco he can consume, give 
him mechanical music in every kitchen, and where will he be 
ehen? In just the same place: just as dissatisfied; only perhaps with 
sensibilities a little duller. The gentle classes are even more 
dependent on narcotics: they have lost the art of recreation and 
have substituted distraction for it. 

The confusion between the itch for narcotics and fundamental 
organic Desire has been worse confused by the economists who 
have defined Desire as “every want which people will pay to 
gratify,” and by politicians who have found the boom in 
narcotics good for the unemployed and for national finance. Yet 


the very nursemaids know better: “Them as ask,” they say, . 


“don’t get; and them.as don’t ask, don’t want.” Which is per- 
` fectly true. Them as ask may get what they ask for, but they 
never get what they want. They may get more cake, but they 
don’t get free from the itch to guzzle. While them as don’t ask are 
usually Happy enough playing their own games in a corner. 


Presctiption.—All three symptoms lead back to one disease: — 


the perversion of organic Desire into a multitude of major lusts or 
minor itches. The cure for civilisation lies in the diminution of 
desires. Not in the lessening® of their intensity, of course, but in 
the reduction of their number. Man needs food and shelter, con- 
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genial company and creative work. And that is really all. He does 
* not need comfort;.if he thinks he does, he becomes a’slave to it. 

He does not need respect: if he begins by thinking of: people’s ae 
opinion of him he will end by thinking of nothing else. l 
Once some new Messiah can convince men of the ‘fewness of 
their organic desires, the three symptoms which we have been 
analysing will disappear. For the amor sceleratus habendjja a result 
of the lust for comfort and for respect, and of the lack of creative 
work; the Power-passion too is the vice of the man whose 
creative energy has been perverted; and the chronic itch for 
narcotics is usually caused by the frustration of that same need. 

The political results for the community of this recognition of 

the real desires must be left for a politically-minded reader to 
work out. If we were sane enough to realise that a man of ever so~ 
gentle breeding can keep himself on £120 a year, marry on £200: 
and bring up a family on £300, it can at least be predicted that - 
England’s immediate crisis would be gone. As for the results for | 
the individual, why, the ehains would be gone, the load would 
be off, we would have back at last our “arrows of desire.” 





Edward Carpenter 


E are asked to announce that there is a proposal to púr- 
chase Edward Carpenter’s old home at Millthorpe and 
maintain it as a memorial. Readers who wish to know more of the 


$- scheme should apply to Mr. S. Hapuata, 120 Derbyshire Lane, 


Sheffield. : Ed. 
e @ 
£ 
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JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 
Defence of Possessions 


GROW, perhaps, more stupid as I grow older; but as I grow 
older it seems more and more startlingly clear to me that we 
wilt beneggh-the tyranny of words. Wealth—possessions. Now- 
adays we speak of them as though they were one indistinguish- 
able thing—an abstract, and a discreditable one. Take me, I possess 
£200 in Australian 6 per cents; I possess a fountain-pen and a 
fine cross-cut saw; I possess a garden with a high wall that will 
last beyond my time, and two dozen goodly trees;—the reality 
of my various possessings.of those possessions is utterly different. 
* “1 do not want to possess £200 in Australian 6 per cents: possession 
is simply a means to an end, amodicum of security, but the means 
itselfis utterly indifferent to me. I do want to possess my fountain- 
pen and my cross-cut saw. They are good and well-worn tools: 
"my hands, instinctively, care for themyI am faintly anxious if 
they are in other hands than my own. My walled garden and my 
trees I cannot feel that I possess: the statement would be pre- 
sumptuous. They have me for their tenant, and they make me 
sad and bring me peace. 

This peace and this sadness are precious. It comes from my , 
instant and acquiescent knowledge that they are far older 
than I, and will be there when I am gone: they will show no trace 
of my unquiet spirit. They will remember me only as I was in 
those blest moments when I forgot myself, and thought of them, 
and my y duty towards them: when, in a patient dream, I tore away 
the ivy from the wall and let air into the branches of a tree—acts 

` of which the consequences will be visible only when the‘actor is 
clean forgotten, . 

Possession may be as muth the means to self-annihilation as 

to self-aggrandisement. Yet, in the parlance of the world to-day, 


DEFENCE OF POSSESSIONS . 9 
these two distinct things, as separate, as light from darkness, are 
made one: and on this palpable équivocation we hope to build a 
better and a finer world. It seems like madness to me. Is it the 
madness that it seems? i 


“ O Urizen! Creator of Men! Mistaken demon of Heaven, 

Thy joys are tears, thy labour vain, to form men to thine image! 
How can one joy absorb another? Are not different joys 

Holy, eternal, infinite? And each joy is a love.” 


That I believe. I believe that the labour of the demon is een 
and his labours ultimately in vain. But is it merely my faith? 

I could howl with Blake in fury at this cold demon of ab- 
straction: that annihilates men in eternal death, and not into 
eternal life. I feel I could labour like Los to forge a shape for hint 
that he might be recognised and known, and by that knowledge, 
surpassed and conquered. To possess in the distinct sense in which 
I defend possession, is to possess this or that definite and incom-. 
mensurable thing, and fo claim it because one loves it: the 
faculty of possession is as a gift from the gods. To teach men how 
to possess, to learn how to possess, seems to me as great a thing 
as to teach them to forego possession. 

The possessions which I possess in order to have security are 
. indifferent. Devise any other means of providing me with the 
modest security after which I hanker, and I am content; nay, 
positively delighted if one more equitable be found. Money 
wealth is inherently distasteful to me; and; indeed, I grow so 
naive that I am more astonished every day that money can buy 
possessions that are truly incommensurable, and have ‘virtue. 
Ican hardly persuade myself that I bought my trees and nty garden 
with money; very much as the idea that they belong to me is 
always faintly absurd. I have bought the privilege pf belonging to 
them. But that I could buy iswith mney leaves mestill wondering. 

Finally, one’s capacity for possession (or being possessed) is 
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very limited. I, at the least, find that mine is soon exhausted. 
For it takes energy to possess. And the energy is well spent; like 
mercy, it blesseth him who gives and that which takes. The 
notion of a world wherein this energy should run to waste is 
abhorrent. It would be a world from which one of the deepest of 
human joys had been deliberately amputated: and, so far as I can 
see, for se reason at all—a wanton impoverishment of life. 

§ 

I think I understand that “capital” is necessary to a nation. 
Even if a nation were completely self-sufficient, a fund of “capi- 
tal” would be necessary to promote new undertakings—as it were 
a reservoir of stored-up energy to be distributed where it is truly 
required; and I take it that the energy thus stored up would need 
to be in the form of accepted units of exchange—in valid receipts 
for positive services rendered, or goods created. 

Therefore, when the economists cry out that we are in danger 
because we are dissipating our resources of capital, I give heed. 
‘Tt seems to me that the danger which thay foresee is a real danger, 
and that it must be avoided. 

What I cannot understand is why they conclude that the 
preservation of capital depends on the preservation of the in- 
dividual capitalist. This conclusion appears to me illogical, and 
to reveal a “magical” state of mind—the state of mind in which 
delusions are sincerely held for truths. Such an attitude to capital 
reminds me of the twenty-sixth article of religion, which declares 
that “the unworthiness of the Ministers hinders not the effect 
of the Sacrament.”” As a channel for capital, which is necessary, 
and in that sense, sacred, the individual capitalist is sacred also. 
Which 8 surely nonsense. There may be sound arguments why 
capital should be ite.private hands, but the necessity of capital 
. itself is not onqof them, and cannot be made one, save by evident 
equivocation. y e 

The equivecation is become traditional. How frequently the 
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individual capitalist is called “the trustee of the nation’s wealth”! 
It is no wonder he comes to believe it. But a trustee is precisely 
what he is not. He is, generally speaking, responsible to no one 
but himself; he employs the capital, of which he is minister, for 
his own private profit. It is generally the case that in seeking this 
private profit, he incidentally performs valuable services to the 
nation; but since the profit and not the services are hig aim, he 
cannot reasonably take moral credit for the services. Where the 
services promise no immediate private profit, he will not help to 
perform them. 

The true argument in favour of capital being in private hands is 
that, all things considered, and above all else unregenerate human 
nature, the pursuit of private profit is the best means of securing 
efficient services to society. And that may very well be true.. 
Most of us would feel more certain of getting value for our money 
from a competitive private enterprise than from a State-monopoly. 
The point I wish to make is that the argument for private 
capitalism cannot be based on the. necessity of capital: that- 
necessity is equally well met by State-capitalism. Further, for 
the provision of those services which, though vitally necessary 
to a nation, do not promise either any immediate or any tangible 
profit, State-capitalism cannot be replaced by private capitalism. 
On the other hand, in the case of those services which do provide 
immediate profit, private capitalism appears by experience to be 
preferable, at least up to the point where its enterprises become 
dangerous and anti-social monopolies. 

‘But this defence of private capitalism applies to it solely as a 


` means of providing necessary services. It does not apfty*to the 


consequent accumulation of profit in private hands, except in 
so far as those accumulated profits are used gs further capital for 


. further enterprise. The man who, reserving a J sustenance 


for himself and his family, puts all his profits *hack into the | 
business,” is fairly well covered by’ this defence of private 
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capitalism*; not so the man who uses them to obtain for himself 
a standard of living incomparably higher than that of his average 
fellow-men. Therefore, it is desirable (and it seems possible) that 
these excesses of private capitalism—which are not necessary to 
it when it is considered simply as a means of providing efficient 
services—should be rigorously controlled. Sir William Morris, 
who is, suppose, one of the most efficient and effective private 
capitalists in this country, would be required to be content with, 
say, £,1,000 a year; but he would remain, as he is now, in full and 
complete control of the great enterprise which he founded. The 
surplus of profits, not required for capital for his own enterprise, 
would be handed over to the board of directors of the national 
capital pool (of which he himself would aural) be one of the 
most valuable members) for national use. 

_Is this notion chimerical? I do not believe it is. I believe that the 
chief incentive with the really efficient director of a great enter- 
prise is the efficiency of the enterprise itself. I do not believe that, 
in a society in which all men were secwre, the pursuit of private 
profit for private aggrandisement would be a necessary motive 

l *Compare the words of Mr. Henry Ford, quoted by the Marquis of 
Lothian in a recent remarkable address to the London School of 


Economics: 
“What is the point of making profits if one d t want them? 


The wages of the workmen are more important to the country than ' 


the dividerids to stockholders. There is nothing at all to do with profits 
"except to put them back into industry, and this is true whether or not 
the profits stay in the company as surplus or be distributed as wages 
or dividends. The business of maintaining life is the only proper use 
of morfty** 

Mr. Fgrd is groping after a truth, but he does not state it clearly. 
Therefore he appears to lapse, at the end, into the old familiar 
argument that individual wealth stimulates’ trade. Conventional 
economics woudd go one further than his last sentence, and say: 
. “The business of maintaining Iffe is the.only possible use of money.” 
Mr. Ford’s practice-is more enlightened than his theory. 
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any longer. 

My belief is that as a main motive-force of the national machine, 
private profit is becoming obsolete; and that the time is now ripe 
for a clear distinction to be made between the capital that is 
necéssary to efficient private enterprise, and the wealth that is 
deemed to be desirable for the individual in a society wherein 
valuable privileges are procurable by wealth alone. 


Wealth occasionally is, and more often is not, the index of 
services done by the possessor to the nation. Faraday, whose 
services to the nation and the world were prodigious, did not 
dream of more than a competence (and most of that he gave away 
in Christian charity). And there are many distinguished -civil 
servants whose wage is very small judged by business standards. 
Moreover, if the society in which they lived were one in which all 
education was free, they would probably be satisfied with ‘even 
less, and do their work with equal devotion. From the civil 
servant one of the chief teyrors of existence is removed; his modest ‘ 
income is secure and he can retire on a pension. He is not com- 
pelled to scrape to provide for his old age; if he did not have to 
scrape to educate his children =~ he would be free of the 
second great terror. 

Therefore, if we consider the case of the highly capable civil 
servant, or the average university professor, it seems perfectly 
possible that this nation could secure to itself all necessary ser- 
vices, well and truly performed, without any individual receiving 
more than £1,000 a year. One of the incentives to private enter- 
prise would certainly be removed by this restriction? but it is 
certainly not the main incentive to the most valuable engerprise. 
I cannot help thinking that this world of restricted incomes would 
be a much pleasanter world to live in: and I can see: ao reason at all 
why the refinements of life should be lost. True, individuals 
would not have the wealth to buy expensive pictures or expensive 
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surgery; but good pictures and good surgery would not be 
.expensive, when the artists and the surgeons could get no more 
than £1,000 a year. They would not, therefore, cease to put their 
finest capacity into their surgery and their painting. 

- On the contrary, instead of banishing “the artist” from the 
world, such a system would tend greatly toincrease the number of 
“artists” in it: for every man would have the chance of being 
what the best workers in every profession and trade are now, 
disinterested: and that, I take it, is the essential dehniog of the 
artist. . 

“Again, it does not appear that any eee change is 
required. The practical measures demanded seem to me to be 
these—(r) that everyone should be entitled to the “dole” and to 
health insurance, and that—for a transition period during which 

there would be considerable dislocation—-the “dole” should be 
graduated from say one to six pounds a week: six pounds a week: 
to the man who was previously earning £1,000 a year or more; 
(2) that all education of every kind should forthwith be made 
completely free; and (3) that the excess of all incomes whatsoever 
beyond £1,000 a year net should be appropriated by the State. 
‘The’ concealment of any income would be regarded as high 
treason and punished accordingly; (4) that individual inheritance 
should be limited to the sum of £500 a year. : 

Of course, most people would feel that these changes are 
catastrophic. Education at Eton free from 1932 onwards! It is 
fantastic! Not at all. In the first place, there is nothing fantastic 

in making Eton available only to those who enter by open 
` scholétsMfp from all the public elementary schools in the king- 
dom; ia the second, under the new régime an Eton education | 
might not be so higtily desirable as it is under the present system: 
the competition might not be so very keen. Anyhow, all the 
. places in all the public schools in the kingdom would be com- © 


` peted for in one immense annual examination, Chinese fashion. 
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Eton might still be the likeliest pathway to becoming a pearl- 
button mandarin. All the staffs of all the schools would be 
retained: all major headmasters would receive £1,000 a year, from 
the State, and assistant masters in proportion. In other respects, 
the schools would be independent as they are now: headmasters 
would be free to decide their own methods, hotisemasters to 
“maintain the tradition” if they cared. Eton might even go on 
playing Harrow at Lords, until this was more generally ad- 
mitted to be a roundabout method of winning Waterloos, and 
the parents of the promising little boys ceased to make Eton the 
first choice in their list. But I suppose the great historical schools 
would always be sought after by those parents with a certain 
amount of historical imagination, and they would tend to become 
the homes of the literary and artistic tradition. `. 

I have chosen this example in the crucial affair of edacition: to 
show that a “revolution” of the kind I am proposing, need not 
really diminish the infinite variety which seems to me so desirable 
in life. It is not variety that has to be destroyed, but money- 
privilege. Let there be any number of self-governing corporate 
bodies, on condition that their peculiar properties are available 
to all who are likely to benefit by them. Let titles of nobility ` 
remain; let individual possession remain; let every differentia of 
. the individual remain that can remain in a society that permits 
to no one more than {1,000 a year. Let no one worry his head 
over the decision who is to have £1,000 and who £100 a year; 
let the ordinary economic “laws” run their course a to that 
adamantine limit, and see what happens. 

Lord Boyniham, let us suppose, still demands fi 1,000 for 
cutting out Lord Harrod’s appendix. Lord Harrod canndf spend 
his whole year’s income even on that distinction: so he goes to > 
Sir Flamboyant Fuzzard who has partly tumbled to the new 
situation and asks only £100. Still, ten appendices a year is not 


enough practice for Fuzzard. For his own craft’s sake he must 
e 
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put in more time at the hospitals. Boyniham who wants to make 
a year’s income by one operation will have to spend even more 
time in correcting Nature’s blunders for nothing, or his opera- 
tions will be so many homicides. A year will not have passed 
before the eminent surgeons, at their own initiative, clamour to 
be allowed to do all their work in the hospitals at a salary of 
£1,000 a year. Rents in Harley Street will come down with a 
crash. No one will want a consulting-room there. But that will 
not greatly upset the landlord, now that he too is limited to 
‘£1,000 a year. I should guess Harley Street would become a 
quarter of residential flats at about £50 a year each. I would 
rather like one myself; but the number. of people able to pay £50 
a year rent would not include me. 

In any case, I-am incapable of following out the ramified con- 
sequeñces of this revolution. But it is manifest that there would 
be a general fall in prices and in wages: so that it is conceivable 
that in a short time, £1,000 a year would be a great dealofmoney; 
too much for any individual. Perhaps a new limit would be 
necessary. 

„By such a “revolution” we should, in a sense, cut ourselves off 
from the world; but only in the sense that our domestic, social 
and economic system would be different from any other. We 


should still export and import commodities; we should still. 


manufacture; still buy and sell in the world-market. Nothing 
would be essentially changed, except that the flow of our com- 
mercial activities would be controlled more directly by the State; 
our ipfluence in-the world-market would be the influence of a 
nation rather than the influence of a hotch-potch of individuals. 
The ration would act through individual instruments, but they 
would be individual instruments with a national consciousness: 
incapable of elamouring, ateone and the same monient, for pro- 
tection for their own partictlar industry, and unrestricted import 
in others. When the possibility of unrestricted individual 
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aggrandisements was removed, the motive of the individual entre- 
preneur would be changed, and his horizon widened. He would. 
see, quite simply, that his function in society was to secure the 
maximum of efficiency in his own industry compatible with the 
maximum of social and industrial health in the nation as a whole. 
If this industry was in the main an export industry, and the 
price of the product was therefore largely fixed by-the world- 
market, it would be not merely his right but his duty to call upon 
the other directors of industry to help him in his effort to market 
his product at a competitive price. His present instinct to fly to 
a reduction of wages as his first resource would be obsolete: the 
pool of national capital, nationally administered, would be called 
upon to bear the first shock; and only when it became evident 
that the demands of various industries upon the national capital - 
were becoming too heavy, would a reduction of wages be resorted 
to, and then it would, of manifest necessity, be a universal 
reduction of wages: 5 per cent, for example, all round— per cent 
from the £1,000 a year m&ximum, 5 per cent from the £100 a 
year minimum.* 

It seems to me simple enough, and it is a matter of conviction 
with me that the new sense of corporate unity would reanimate 
the flagging instinct for work. To establish individual security is 


„not to put a premium on individual idleness. That is a diabolical 


fallacy. On the whole men like work, and they like to work well; 
they are happy at work and unhappy when they are idle. It is 
instinct in man to create, to make something; and even the hewer 
of coal is proud, and justifiably proud, of his great skill. It is the 
unrestricted competitive system—the system of grab— that is 
producing a generation of unnatural idlers; for it is the alsolute 
necessity of combining against the capitalist that hes engendered 
the system of limited output. That, is to correctzone evil by 
another, and to make idleness the sol@meanss of attaining security. 
*These figures, and the figures throughout, are merely symbolic. 
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Nor have we any right to expect that our “revolution” will 
immediately produce a nation of paragons: it is justified if it 
increases, as it surely would, the corporate consciousness and the 
corporate creativeness. Idlers will not be eliminated in a day. 
And perhaps, since it takes all sorts to make a world, it is not good 
that the congenital idler should wholly disappear. He, too, shall 
be secure, really secure, though nothing more. A pound a week 
will do for him. If he wants a margin to express his individuality 
in the form of possessions, then he must take to work: it is for 
him to decide. On the other hand, the directors of industry may 
be as ruthless as the old Adam of the economic man in them 
demands in turning out the bad worker; they can reject him into 
the idler class at their discretion. What they cannot do is to drop 
him into insecurity and starvation. l 

Probably, I shall be told that all this is a dream; then 
` present-day Russia is a nightmare, but it is real. Those who really 

feel, as I do, that there is something precious to be defended in 
our English tradition of liberty and variety, had better be quick 
in making up their minds what that something precious is, in 
distinguishing between the accidental and the essential, and 
cleaving to this last alone. For time presses. By clinging to the 
accidental, they will find they have lost the essential; by defending 
its indefensible and unnecessary setting, they will have lost the. 
jewel itself. 

To sum up, two things must be concomitant—the establish- 
_ment of security for the individual and his family, and the 
limitation of individual income. To establish the first without the 
. second is to invite bankruptcy; to enforce the second without the 
first iSto commence civil war. It is the promise of security alone 
which will liberate. the individual from the tyranny of anxiety. 
What percentage of men mally desire wealth for its own sake? 
It is very small: the eficient motivein “an acquisitive society” is 
the longing to be free from the compulsion to take thought for 
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the morrow, to make oneself and one’s family safe from those 
misfortunes which human effort can prevent. And the competitive 
method of insurance is criminally wasteful; not only is it a cum- 
bersome means of achieving the desired end, but by its operation 
it provokes that rankling sense of'injustice in the great majority 
who lag behind in the race, and thus produces a total condition 
of insecurity in society as a whole. l 

As the practical aim is twofold—the establishment of individual 
security and the limitation of individual income—so the ideal 
aim is twofold—the maximum abolition of individual privilege 
and the maximum retention of individual variety. There seems 
to be no reason why it should not be attained. 

ie 

It may be urged that this drastic reduction of individual 
incomes would cause an immense confusion in our internal econo- 
my. In the first place, I do not believe that this confusion need 
be anything like so great as at first sight appears—and this I will 
try to show; and, secondly, a certain amount of confusion is in- 
separable from any revolution, and a confusion which is deliber- 
ately provoked, and for which one is definitely prepared is de- 
prived of one of the main terrors of confusion. What we require 
to-day is some distinct vision of a possible and desirable future 
order. My effort to create one is certainly clumsy, and may be 
even childish, but it is at least an effort to disengage my mind and 
will from the sterile opposition between two parties, both of 
which, consciously or unconsciously, assume an impossible thing 
—namely, that the old order of national prosperity based upon 
industrial monopoly can return. Therefore, I propose to con- 
tinue. = 

(To be continued) x 


HUBERT NICHOLSON 


Pastoral Love Scene 
I 


HE lived, he reflected as he walked along the lane, in a kind of 
pastoral symphony. Pastoral, of course, in the sophisticated 
classical sense, not at all in the toory-rural sense. The absurd song 
of the Bing Boys began to run in his head, interlacing with the 
double-note call of ploughboys. 

She found a great deal to do besides admire the view and watch 
the turnips grow. 

He entered perhaps like an incongruous motif. 

Of what, then, did her symphony consist? 

For a time he could not persuade his mind to stick to its theme. 
The mind does not always seem to be one sharp simple instru- 
ment. Oliver’s mind seemed to him like an outing of schoolboys, 
some of whom wanted to eat sandwiches, while others were 
chasing red-admirals. He had been long in city pent: about five 
days since his last expedition into the country. 

“Gee-wharve,” shouted the ploughboys. “Coomar-wharve.” 
The wordless sounds hung like birds, poised with a slow flap of 
the wings high above the plough land. 


He thought of Russian films. He liked to see the world ina . 


grain of sand and Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt (there were 
gypsies mending pots on the hillside). The mind was like an auto- 
matic telephone exchange, connecting the right threads of wire 
out Of a vast number. As if the little valve-thing passed along a 
shelf containing a#,the books he had ever read, and scuttled down 
a card-indexeof all the memories and impressions he had gathered 
in his life. : 

Somewhat reluctantly he turned back to the fantasy he had 
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begun about Isobel. 

A rural—no, a pastoral symphony. Tt E with Morny’ s oo ai 
Roses. She always smelt faintly of the soap or the bath-salts; and- 
her smile looked like an advertisement for them in one of the shiny 
magazines. The next thing was real roses: she actually did cut 
them in an old-world garden and arrange them in bowls. The 
garden was not one of those so-called old cottage gardens planted 
haphazard in 1800 and allowed to bear an endless confusion of 
scented flowers and herbs ever since. It was one of really ancient 
pattern planted in 1911 by a competent gardener, who knew what 
Merrie England ought to look like. l 

The cottage was an unaffectedly modern bungalow, delightful 
enough in itself, when Mrs. Gorrell, Isobel’s mother, was not 
giving her celebrated imitation of a Mayfair hostess. 

The next phrase in the symphony consisted of a pink frock by 
day, and the next of a white frock in the evening; a pillar of cloud 
by night, and a pillar of icing-sugar by day, he told her. 

And then, Chopin. Ang clear moonlight. And then, quite in- 
credibly in tune (he glimpsed the book as she tumbied out of the 
hammock and ran to the gate to meet him), The Fridge of Fire. 

“Hello, you!” she said, a little out of breath. “Isn’t it gorge- 
ously hot? But it’s nice under the apple trees. Mummy’s in, but 
she’s going out, thank God. To play tennis, if you please! At the 

" Vicarage. You know, you look quite cool considering how you’ve 
been walking.” 

He said: “My thoughts have been well above the snow line. 
That’s what has kept my head cool. I should sweat furiously if I 
looked at these baking roads, I’m dusty, as it is.” =se 

They were walking down the crazy pathway. In spiteugf the 
heat, some of the cracks had moist edges, from the intimate 
breathing of the mosses. On one paving stone, far from the rose 
garden, there was a single pink petal, resting on a‘silver web of 
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“You've been gathering roses.’ 

“Its all I’ve the energy to do. I’m not like Mummy.” 

“She’s not very restful in a heat wave.” 

Isobel frowned. She was not fond of hearing Oliver make 
remarks on this io level of humour, ones it was true about 
-Mummy. 

Sighing, Oliver blamed the heat, and moved through it hazily 
towards the house. Before they reached the pentagonal porch, the 
tramp of Mrs. Gorrell’s heavy walking shoes was audible. 

“He-llo, dear boy. Fancy coming out to see us ona hot day 
like this! It zs nice of you. PIl make you some tea.” 

He protested that he did not want tea. The very thought made 
him hotter. 

“Nonsense, it’s not a bit of trouble, not a bit. I was just going 
to make a.cup for myself. Refreshing, you know, and I’m just 
going out to play tennis at the Vicarage. Isobel, just put the kettle 
on, there’s a dear girl, and get the tea-caddy and some cups out. 
However did you survive the walk? Energetic boy you are! You'll 
forgive my going out, won’t you, but one must take a little 
exercise. You set one such a challenging example! Isobel will look 
after you-—-see that she gives you plenty of tea, and cigarettes and 
things whenever you want them. Have a cigarette now? Turk or 


Virgin? I think PI have a Turk myself. Isobel, dear, haven’t you. 
any tennis balls but these? They don’t feel very new. My own are ` 


simply useless. They bounce like dumplings.” 
“You're always borrowing mine, Mummy. That’s why they’re 
played out.” 


“Dont believe a word of it, Oliver. She’s a dreadful little liar. - 


I’ve ggly borrowed them twice in my life. Why don’t you buy 
some more, Isobel? You can afford it, and I’m sure I can’t. My 
goodness, girl, what do you spend all your pocket money on?” 

_ She blew fice e a cyclone én that house, day-in, day-out, and 
there was never still air about her, but only within her. Draughts 
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of unwanted hot tea were blown i into him by her presence; loads 
of little worries were sent down Isobel’s throat; she was the’ 
vortex of the house’s action, and it spun round her wherever she 
went. At the heart of the whirlwind is peace; and in the depths of 
her being, if you could see through the clouds of dust, was a 
little calm space, and love and understanding were barricaded 
within it, safe enough. 

The winds that would be howling at all hours. In Isobel they 
seemed up-gathered and sleeping. Love and understanding were 
asleep within her and perhaps she did not know it. But he knew it 
and he loved her. 

The air of the house settled down to quietude after Mrs. 
Gorrell had gone. Oliver dropped the half-smoked cigarette into ' 
the half-empty tea-cup. They went out to the hammock. 


II 


Gold fell upon them in flakes and showers, with the cracks and 
holes between the apple-leaves acting as lenses, throwing down 
hundreds of little images of the sun. It was cooler here, but noisy 
with insects. 

“Mummy’s very tiresome in hot weather, isn’t she?” . 

The remark demanded an answer and he saw it as a bait that 
might drag them into shallow waters. He refused to answer it and 
said tranquilly : 

“Here you sit like a princess, with nothing but sunshine and 
poetry to think about.” Soy toe 

“And gnat-bites,” she answered. “These insects are tiresome.” 

After a little silence she said dreamily: = 

“I adore this book, don’t you?” 

It occurred to him after a momént’s hesitatior? that only a 
priggish circumlocution woutd enable him to give a true response 
to this, so he took the line of least resistance. and said: “Yes.” 
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She read “Riouperoux” to him, and he wriggled the hammock 
slightly in response to the well-marked beat of the lines. 

He wanted to talk seriously, but somehow the poem seemed to 
make it impossible. Really, it seemed heavy and ludicrous of him 
to want to talk seriously; and she was saying, apropos of nothing 
at all: 

. “Wouldn’t it be nice if men could wear bright silk clothes in 
the daytime, instead of just at night? I’m sure the world would 
be happier.” 

He did not want to talk seriously, he wanted to feel seriously. 
But how could he, when her mind was throwing down these cool 
bright discs of gold in dancing a and she was part of the 


` trees and the sunshine? 


And somehow her absurd remark doi clothes made him feel 
awkward and ill-at-ease in his well-bred city suit. 

A long pause followed, while she turned over the pages of her 
book quite idly, and he reasoned himself out of his absurd state 
of mind. If he wanted to be serious, why shouldn’t he be? This 
setting was delightful, congenial enough, one would think. He 
would try to carry the day by sudden assault. 

Out of the silence he spoke: 

“Isn’t it strange, and rather beautiful, Isobel . . . two people, 


you and I, completely conscious of each other, here in this corner,» 


out of the sun... ?” 

As he added phrase to phrase, trying to be more explanatory, 
he felt that he was making a hash of it, not conveying what he 
wanted o say. His idea was vague, and he tried to clarify it as 
he went along. It was as near as not to the old song about “Two 
heafts that beat, two lips that meet, two grains of sand on 


eternity’s shore,” which he would have laughed at in that form. - - 


But what he®was really trying to do was not so much to make a 
statement as to put an emotional afmosphere across. 
She, listening from her bright drowsiness, coming straight 
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' from certain bright shallows of Flecker, naturally strove to thread 
his words together and grasp his idea. She did not in the least 
slide into the emotional mood, nor did she see that this was what 
he really wanted her to do. 

“I don’t quite . . .” she murmured, with a little frown. 

“Well,” he strove, “like insects under a leaf, like Hansel and 
Gretel in forest, with no human sight or sound but each 
other. . 

The plouchboys double shout poised clear and joii far 
above their heads. 

Isobel smiled a little at him. He gave up a hopeless. task. 

“Oh, I don’t know—I must be getting sleepy,” he mumbled. 

Now she stretched herself full-length in the hammock, clasping 
her hands behind her head. Her frock—she was wearing pale blue, 
not pink, to-day—fell in symmetrical folds around her. A certain 
look as of a tired child about her eyes, she seemed to Oliver, 
poised over her, a chaste sight. Sitting on the edge of the 
hammock, he prodded the ground lightly with his toe, so that 
they rocked as gently as a cradle. l / 

By and by, with careful wrigglings so as not to upset the 
precarious vessel, he also lay full-length in the hammock beside 
her, and she’saw no harm in his doing so. He held one of her 
smooth hands against his cheek, and she smiled. But any nearer 

‘approach to a caress would have startled her as though she were a 
wild animal, a squirrel, or a fawn. . . . “This is fruitless, useless,” 
he thought, drifting unwillingly down a long backwater of 
silence.. 

But she roused herself presently, though she lay still*ist? the 
same position. They were abominably cramped, as the east 
movement might have upset the hammock. She would not move: 
no reason impelled her except sheer laziness; he remained equally 
still because proximity seemed the nearest approach to intimacy he 
could hope to gain as yet. He dallied with the thought that her 
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innocency was superficial: perhaps the depths of her nature were | 


less naive, and perhaps her enjoyment of the situation was less 
chaste than she herself thought it. 

“PI make some tea,” she said presently, jumping down from 
the hammock. She nearly upset him in the process and went off 
to the house, giving little bursts and gurgles of laughter. 

She seemed younger than ever and he felt grave and sophisti- 
cated by comparison, though there was but three years between 
them; yet at the same time he was actively conscious that she was 
her mother’s daughter. 

He followed her to the house. 

Mrs. Gorrell returned after a while. 


“Our dear Vicar positively buled me to have tea with them, a 


but I said: ‘Ah, you don’t khow what a formidable rival to my 
affections you have. Hes waiting down at the house now, 
probably starving for a cup of tea.’ I always pull the Vicar’s leg, 
you know. He’s an awfully good sort. Well, I suppose Isobel 
didn’t get you any tea?” 

“Yes, thanks, really, we had a cup ee an hour ago.” 

“Then you'll just be ready for another. I could have sworn 
Isobel would forget all about it. She’s such a lazy little devil.” 

Later Mrs. Gorrell put on her horn-rimmed spectacles, picked 
up a book, turned on her radio set, and dragged the earphones 
over her head. 

“Isobel will play to you in this other room, if you ask her 

nicely, Oliver,” she said calmly. 
- , The two obediently went into the drawing-room, where they 
turned on a white incandescent oil-lamp that stood on a tall brass 
pillas Slothfully Isobel took her violin from its case, her slender 
fingers brushing away the silks that swathed its shoulders. 

“Never mind,” he saig quietly. “Don’t play just because your 
mother asked youto” œ 

The landscape was darkening and they leaned out from an 
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open window. “Now fades the glimmering landscape on the 
sight.” It recalled the red-backed school book lying face down- 
wards in the lush grass, and the glorious red hair of a boy who lay 
sprawling in cricket flannels by his side. That was the year he 
took the singing prize: before he realised it, his throat was 
humming “Eileen Aroon.” He stopped short, but was not ill 
pleased to find the telephone exchange working again, the 
shuttles of the loom crossing the threads of the world; the still 
and fading elements of the landscape were peering and winking 
at him, like little faces demanding recognition. Every gateway in 
the fences would lead his mind into any of a score of places and 
times, for there are family likenesses between gateposts and gate- 
posts, and between twilights and twilights. 

Isobel was also thinking of poetry, but determinedly, not with 
the host of irrelevancies that led Oliver astray. But her pleasure 
in “came still evening on” was melancholy and mixed with a faint 
displeasure because Oliver had not urged her to play to him. She 
turned away from the window and loitered idly in the room 
making little pizzicato noises on the violin-strings, furtively 
tuning the instrument. 

He turned his back to the window, resting against the sill, and 
watched her as she stood there listlessly under the lamp. She had 
put on the pillar of cloud, and stood white and slender in the 
white light. 

“Isobel, do you remember one evening, just about this hour, 
when we were walking along the beech near Spurn, and we © 
thought the moon must be rising because the waves loeked ‘so 
white?” l 

Tt had been one of the only moments they had ever befi in 
sympathy. Greatly daring, he offered her the“reminiscence. For 
there had been a strange light, and’ a quietness md solitude 

‘ immeasurable and frightening’, reaching away to all the horizons 
and into an unfathomable and threatening sky. She had taken his 
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hand, and her little whirlwind of scents and poems and bright 
conversation had suddenly stopped. 

But now she said in her casual bright voice: “Yes, wasn’t it 
funny? Like some sort of phosphorescence.” 

He turned to the window again, but soon she began to play, 
and he turned back to listen and to watch her, a white pillar 
wavering just slightly, as if reflected in her calm pool of music. 

She played Brahms’ Cradle Song, then without a pause she 
flowed into Liszt and so to Chopin. Romance glowed in pale gold 
all round him. He sank into the music like a Roman entering a 


tepid bath. 


She stopped. The silence was like a vacuum, intent upon suck: om 


ing into itself one’s words and feelings. 

“T love you,” he said. 

Dark circles seemed to appear round her eyes. Shadow, perhaps, 
for moonlight was awakening in the landscape outside. 

“You . . . ?” she began, and paused like one lost. 

“I love you, Isobel,” he said. “I came here to-day to tell you 
that.” 

He repressed a smile, and felt hypocritical, though he did love 
her truly. For of course it was much too perfectly in tune. It was 
right for a work of art and altogether too right for life. The situa- 
tion had the selective nature of art: all discords were carefully left 
out. It meant that the Oliver of Gray’s Elegy and Spurn beach 
loved the Isobel of Liszt and awakening moonlight. Should not 
“I love you” mean that two figures in the whole landscape of the 
wosld are drawn together: two grains of sand on eternity’s shore? 
The sort of thing he had failed to say to her under the apple 
tre€s. 

` He stepped towards her, and with delicate subcotscious fore- 
sight she laid her violin and bow out of harm’s way. 

He took her in his arms and Kissed her on the one with his 
own lips pursed. 
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It was too tender and gallant—a kiss of chivalry. He had even 
more cause to blame himself when she replied, and he cursed the 
pastoral symphony. For he knew that love is of the body. 

“T love you, Oliver,” she said with a faintly troubled look in her 
eyes, and she could not help thinking: “Won’t Mummy be glad!” 

It was strange, he reflected, that they were really speaking 
different languages. When she said ‘I love you” it meant some- ` 
thing different from the same phrase in his own mouth. The 
ghastly fear that they might run along opposite banks of the 
stream, she believing they were on the same side, until it was too 
late, awoke a sudden gust of passion in him. To build a bridge, he 
. thought desperately. What words can I use? What words have we 
in common? None, perhaps, except trivial ones. 

“Shall we go and—tell Mother?” she asked timidly. - 

But actions—we have actions in common. There is more than 
one kind of kiss. 

“Not yet,” he said softly. 

“No,” she said. “It’s Wonderful here. ‘Now sleeps the crim- 
son petal, now the white*.” . 

Putting his arms round her he gave her a second kiss. She 
jerked back a frightened face. 

“Don’t!” she said in a strangled voice. 

. He kissed her again, the second way. She turned from him with 
tears in her eyes and stared out of the window. 

“I can’t!” she said. “I’m sorry, Oliver, I couldn’t.... 

“My dear!” he said with real tenderness. 

“That's not love—I don’t call that lové,” she said, likg a child 
who has been struck. 

“Love is a good many things,” he answered slowly. “Poetry, 
sometimes, and sometimes hunger. Body and soul. And two kinds 
of kissing, or more. The troubled midnight, ands the noon’s 
repose.” . 

Idle spinning of words into the night air. It was touch and go, 
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a question of whether the two kisses would find a meeting place 
anywhere in her being: they were struggling towards each other 
through the wilderness. 

He wondered, whimsically, whether she would ever play 
Chopin again. He supposed she would live through eventually 
to the other standpoint, the other mode, the “willing suspension 
of disbelief”: years hence, probably. 

But she had not listened to any of his words about the nature 
of love. She had turned for consolation to the countryside and the 


night, and was resting on the window-sill, gazing out through ; 


blurred eyes. 


Yet Oliver had done well without knowing it. He had planted = 


an ally for his cause out there in the landscape. For the moon was 
. brightening every second, and the impression of Spurn beach 
swept over Isobel, irresistibly. She remembered how her defences 
had fallen for a few tender moments; and yet her naked emotions 
had not suffered. And the little phrase, the serpent in the Eden of 
chastity, the phrase “Why not?” crépt into her head. 
And so a miracle happened; and gathering her strength, blink- 
_ ing out the drops of moisture from her eyelids, she turned back 
to him and said: . l 
ae Oliver, I do remember that beach... now.... I love 
you.” 
He saw that the whirlwind had stopped. He entered its quiet 
heart. 


w) 


WILL CUPPY 


History at a Glance 
The Java Man 


HE Java Man lived in Java five hundred thousand or one 
million or two million years ago and was lower than we are. 
He was Lower Pleistocene and Lower Quaternary and knock- 
kneed. He was called Pithecanthropus (“ Ape-Man”) erectus 
_ because he walked with a slight stoop. He consisted of a cal- 
` Varium, three teeth, and a femur. Professor Dubois made him a 
< face which proves that he was dolichocephalic, or long-headed, 
` instead of brachycephalic, or square-headed, and that he was 
5 feet, 64 inches high. The Java Man had immense supra-orbital 
ridges of solid bone and was conscious in spots. Does that remind 
you of anyone? His Broca’s area was low. He could say that the 
evenings were drawing in and times were hard and his feet hurt. 
The spiritual life of the JavaeMan was low because he was only a 
beginner. He was just a child at heart and was perfectly satisfied 
with his polygamy, polygyny, polyandry, endogamy, exogamy, 
and totemism. How he ever became extinct is beyond me. The 
Java Man has been called the Missing Link by those who should 
know. 
l The Peking Man 
HE Peking Man shows that people were living in Asia long, 
long ago, as most of us knew already. He was discovered 
near Peking, or Peiping, and was named Sinanthropus pekinensis to 
keep certain persons from calling him Peiping Tom. Sin Mens 
China, although the Chinese are no worse than other foreigners. 
The glabella was prominent, so he was probably a young male. 
The brain shows that the calvarium, or brain-case, - as good. 
The skull was in perfect condition because the Peking Man took 
better care of his skull than some of us. He had begun to think, or 
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whatever the Chinese do. The prefrontal region resembles that 
found in some parts of the Middle West. The right horizontal 
ramus shows a tendency to do everything backward. The Peking 
Man is lovable because he left no culture. He knew nothing about 
the Ming Dynasty and the Ch’ing Dynasty and the Sung Dynasty 
and he wrote no short poems stating that he got drunk and went 
out in a canoe and fell in. He had no imports and exports but he. 
had fauna and flora. The Peking Man was fond of overpopulation. 
We do not know whether he was religious or promiscuous or 


both. 


The Piltdown Man p 
HE Piltdown Man was called the Dawn Man, or Bariy Nea, kt 
because he was found in Great Britain. He was a great hele 
because he left crude flint implements. These were used for 
making still cruder flint implements. The Piltdown Man had 
little to do. His skull is in small pieces which can be fitted together 
in various ways after choosing sides. This is called Badminton. 
The Piltdown Man had aspidistras, delphiniums, and sinus 
trouble. Already he was aiming at the stars and missing them. 
The manubrium indicates self-control but very little to control. 
The Piltdown Man had no chin and was rather toothy. It seems 
incredible that he had a private life, but those are just the ones 
who do. The young took after their parents. Anthropologists say 
that the Piltdown Man was stupider than any person of to-day. 
Anthropologists are people who are in museums. They lead 
sheltered lives. The Early Irish left few skulls. The Early Scotch. + 
left no, skulls. . 


The Heidelberg Man 

] SHE Heidelberg Manwasknownas theHeidelberg Jaw. He had 
more jaw than any other male fossil. Professor Schoetensack 

had been s&ying for twenty years that he would find just such a 
jaw and he did. The Heidelberg Man developed his jaw by 
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agglutinative language and umlauts. He did this once too often 
and became extinct. The Heidelberg Man lived on plain, simple 
food and good fresh air. He had toothache and dizzy spells. He 
had brains in all the wrong places. If you asked him a question he 
would answer some other question. He had a vestigial tail and so . 
have some other people I might mention. The Heidelberg Man 
was a Nudist and he was fond of companionship. He chose his 
companions by trial and error. He did not keep track of them all. 
He believed that practice makes perfect. He was almost always 
angry and ferocious, causing an increased flow of adrenalin 

froiù the suprarenal capsules into the bloodstream. This could 
` not'go on for ever. There were good ones and bad ones. 


The Neanderthal Man 

HE Neanderthal Man lived in fear of the Woolly Mammoth, 

the Woolly Rhinoceros, the Woolly Hyena, and the Neander- 
thal Woman, who would drag him to ʻer cave, roll great stones 
against the door, and marry ; him. The Neanderthal Woman had 
no charm, but she had a club. The Neanderthal Man was so diffi- 
cult to rouse that one wonders if it was ‘worth it. Neanderthal 
Men had very short fibulas. They walked with a shuffling gait, 
like Edgar Wallace characters. They were slow on the uptake. 
» The Neanderthals lived in groups under an Old Man who would 
drive out all the likely youths as soon as they were likely. Then 
the more intelligent girls would stroll off in the same direction to 
pick wild flowers. They would have clubs. The Neanderthal Man 
had plenty of brains but somehow they did him no good. Dyygng 
the Great Ice Age the glaciers kept advancing and retreating 
much more than they do now. They kept the Neanderthals on 
‘the run. The glaciers were in a wild state and only the fleetest 
Neanderthals could escape from thent. This was the survival of 
the fleetest. The Neanderthal Man had*fires, caves, marrow bones, 
mosquitoes, love, and arthritis. What more can you ask? 
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The Cro-Magnon Man 

HE Cro-Magnons were an old man, two young men, a 

woman, and a child. The woman’s brain was larger than 
the average man’s. She had been killed with a blunt implement. 
The Cro-Magnons were very tall and had perfectly enormous 
fibulas. They were so wonderful that they were called Homo 
sapiens, after us. They had Adam’s apples. The Cro-Magnons 
were Upper Pleistocene and respectable. They invented Santa 
Claus, foreign missions, eggplant, punctuation, tatting, and new 
methods of killing Neanderthals. They made rules preventing 
each other from doing what they did. We should love the Cré-: ` 
Magnons because they were so smug. The Cro-Magnons were 
interested:in art because of their unhappy home life, which in 
turn was caused by their art. They would paint a Woolly Rhinoc- 
eros or a Paleolithic Bison in a cave when there was no one to stop 
them. Their favourite painting was called “A Yard of Paleolithic 
Bison.” Their art was Independent and was finally arrested. It was 
Late Aurignacian because it was found in Early Solutrian deposits. 
The Cro-Magnons died out because they neglected sex. 


The Modern Man 

HE Modern Man, or Nervous Wreck, is the highest of all 
Mammals because anyone can see that he is. There are about 

two billion Modern Men, or too many. The Modern Man’s highly 
developed brain has made him what he is and you know what he 
is. The development of his brain is caused by his upright or 
bipedal, position, as in the Penguin, the Dinosaur, and other 
extinct Reptiles. Modern Man has been called the Talking Animal 
because he talks more than any other three animals chosen at 
random. He has also been called the Reasoning Animal, but there 
may be a catch in this. The fissure of Sylvius and the fissure of 
Rolando enable him to argte in cirtles. His main pursuits in the 
order named are murder, robbery, kidnapping, body-snatching, . 
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barratry, nepotism, arson, and mayhem. This is known as the 
Good, the True, and the Beautiful. They mature slowly but make 
up for it later, generally from July 1 to June 30, inclusive. The 
females carry nickels and pins in their mouths. They are fond of 
glittering objects, bits of ribbon, and olives. All Modern Men are 
descended from a Wormlike Creature, but it shows more on some 
people. 

(Reprinted, by kind permission, from “ The New Yorker.’’) 


4 Thousond Pines 


“Sir—It will be a thousand pities if in the lean times ahead of us 
foxhunting has to be discontinued . . .” 


From a letter to the “Morning Post.” 


Tabloid Agony 


“There she sat, at the back of her cell, looking—looking at me. 
There was tabloid agony in those amber eyes.” 


Description of a dog, in the “Daily Express.” 


Love Games ? 


“The Rev. Frank M. Eagles, curate of St. Thomas’s Church, South- 
gate, N., has original methods of inducing people to attend church. 
He has challenged local lawn tennis players, and has offered to meet 
any representative from any local club in a three-set game. ° œe 
If the curate wins all the other members of the club are to attend 
church services.” 
News item in the “Evening Standard.” 


Te arudi 


HEN in the windless room the candles flickered, 
Pale-silk-clad dancers, stepping delicately 
Paused not, as violins went weaving, threading, 
Unceasing melody. 


They only knew that a dark alien presence 

Troubled the air with a breath chilled by night, 

Where he stood dripping rain on to the smooth floor 
And, to the candle light 


A. stranger, he held back the velvet curtain, 
Standing, amid the dance he would not share, 
As proudly as a leafless tree in winter. 

Yet of the dancers there 


One only, turning lightly in the measure, 

Saw him stand different and unafraid, 

Following with storm-darkened eyes the pattern 
The moving figures made. 


And only one, forgetting light and music, 
Stepped from the dance, and when he turned again 
Watched him, through lit reflections in the window, 
` Ride back into the rain. 
HELENA CORNFORD 


` 


From the Wilderness 


E who was driven into the wilderness 

Is now come back from misery to bless 
The hounding spirit. 
He who was rich and now so seeming poor 
Owns an inheritance which was not his before— 
Even his self. 
This was the gift from the dark hour which thrust 
Him forth to solitude ; 
Which laid him in a grave while yet the dust 
Was under him ; while yet the blood 
Water’d the withering march twixt sense and sand. 
He knew the hour of nothingness when the hand 
Is empty, and empty is the heart, 
And the intelligence, with its keen dart 
Of reasonable speechg slays its own pride. 
*T was thus he’ died ; 
Suffering his solitary hour beyond the world of men: 
And it was thus, alone, he found the flower 
Of his own self ; 
Which yet had been only a flower of stone 
Had he not brought it back into the world again. 

WILLIAM SOUTAR 
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CARLO SUARÈS 


i The Metaphysical Comedy (Extracts) 


[The passages which follow are taken from a hitherto unpublished 
work, “La Comédie Métaphysique,” by Carlo Suarès, a French 
writer, none of whose books have yet appeared in English. 
M. Suarès was for several years joint-editor of the “Cahiers de 
l Étoile”? a magazine devoted to expounding the ideas of Krish- 
. namurti, Since the magazine was discontinued M. Suarès has been 
working on the book from which these extracts are taken. The full - 
text has been published monthly, chapter by chapter, in the Carnets 
issued by M. Suarés from 15, Avenue de la Bourdonnais, Paris. 
Like Krishnamurti, to whom he acknowledges a great debt, M. 
Suares insists that no organisation of a religious character can do 
anything to help any individual towards self-liberation, and that the 
secret of what he calls “Eternity” musg be discovered afresh by each 
individual. —ED.] 


TERNITY is here, everywhere, between our hands, in a 
glance; homely, practicable, clear-cut, living, sustaining. No 
longer is it a subject for study. It is simply an adjustment. It is to 
be new. , 
To take che first look at the phenomenal world is both to pierce 
it with a purely objective scrutiny and at the same time to feel it 
interiorly. The “self” exclaims: “So it was that? It’s that, is it?” 
andeknoavs itself free. 
This is the feeling of freedom: the “self” contemplating its 
former prison. 
The sense of “myself” gives place to the sense of “that.” One 
is at the same time totally détached and totally present. 
When we speak of the act which’is an identification we mean 
that its distinguishing character is this state of being totally 
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present. The act in adapting itself to objects and conditions gives 
them their true value. The complementary state of total detach- 
ment, or absence, makes the act at the same time impersonal. 

The true condition of Love is this balance of identity, or 
presence, and detachment, or absence: a clairvoyant and positive 
solicitude, combined with absolute detachment. 


Thus the perception of eternity becomes the motive and main- 
spring of precise action. The sense of eternity does not alienate 
the individual from the social milieu; on the contrary, it is the 
‘sole true link between the individual and the social. Without it, 

“all action can only contribute to chaos. It is the home of all that 
is definite, of all solutions, of all principles. 

It will be our object to show that it is not only possible, but 
necessary, to make absolute Truth a living value. Philosophers 
may smile. Everyone has the right to smile. But let them tell us 
if the philosophies and religions have been able so far to eradicate 
every dualism from their lwes, as to reveal to them the art of 
living? > 

There will be others who will have none of this absolute state 
of peace. They will tell us that nothing beautiful or noble is 
achieved except through the storms of passion. That is another 
way of disbelieving in Truth. The personal “self” of each of us 
defends itself like a maniac against anything that threatens its 
destruction. It scents the danger from afar. To thwart the enemy 
the subconscious immediately opposes to it an entire and very 
complicated universe. And rightly, for it is a duel to the death. 
Truth tracks the self down to the most secret recesses, Whe it 
guards its loves, its treasures, all its possessions, its very “life.” 
An illusory life, for Truth alone is Life. 

“I am the Life” was said two thousand years ago, and “He 
that loseth his life for my sake shall find it.” That Fife exacts a 
death. No longer can we escape by flying to distractions. The 
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suffering is too intense. There is nothing for it but to yield. The 
resistance is not merely individual. Men combine together to 
express their terror. They shout against Truth that she is after 
their possessions, their houses, their money in the bank. They 
would drag her to the market-place and make her declare her 
policy. But it’s not a question of policy, it’s a question of Truth. 

Our most urgent task is to expose the dream-state wherever 
it exists, that is to say everywhere. 

The dream-state is the unconscious, which stands between 
Truth and ourselves and affords, as point of departure for all our 
thoughts and apparent basis for our whole being, a world of 
unreality which never for one moment do we challenge. Each of 
us lives hypnotically, in a dream-state which makes us accept and 
live the dream without the slightest astonishment. The whole 
universe as we commonly accept it is this dream. 

The more profoundly we sleep the less we ask the “why” of 
things. Our slumber is so deep that we actually go out of our way 
to find matter for astonishment, swch as table-turning, coin- 
cidences, “mysterious forces; whereas at the first blink of 
awakening the simple discovery that something exists is enough 
to fill us with amazement. 


The first condition for shaking off the dream is the recognition ' 


that it is a dream and that we, as dream-characters, have no real 
existence. When a man succeeds in awakening he no longer 
strives to influence the dream, to conquer it or to reform it, he 
functions in the Truth and thus becomes the element within the 
dream that makes for its dissolution. _ 

The*%Summons to awaken—no task in the world is more impor- 
tant. We cannot repeat too often that the unfolding history of 
every civilisation is simply the unfolding of a dream. This dream 
has a cause, which is locked in the consciousness of the dreamer. 
We have tô explain this cayse, find the key to the dream, and the 
dream will fade away. But while the secret is still unrevealed 
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nothing can usefully be done. 

Now, we shall never understand the cause of the dream so long 
as we refuse to wake up. Let us then no longer seek to reform, to 
judge, or to influence others. How can the blind lead the blind? - 
So long as we believe that our “self” is a real entity, so long as we 
act with reference to it, indeed, so long as we can say the word 
“myself” believing that it means something, we shall still be in 
thrall to the dream. And it will be just the same if we try to be rid 
of the “self” by an act of abdication, by submitting to a rule or 
discipline, or to some spiritual or moral regimen, or by humbly 
following a spiritual guide, or by praying to some God that his 
will be done. We shall still be hypnotised. 

And we are still held if, although believing ourselves free from 
all these illusions, we are identified with some rôle or other in life 
which involves a special character. To be identified with the rôle 
of man or woman is still to be hypnotised, for Truth has no sex. 

We shall at once be reminded of God the Father, and of the 
Son who symbolised for us liberation by the male. But in this 
connection we propose to set forth reasons which persuade us 
that “the times” are so “fulfilled” that no liberation presented to 
us by history or myth, however real and authentic it may have 
been, can usefully be re-enacted to-day. 


This standpoint and this new consciousness are of course 
pragmatic, for there is no question of an intellectual solution for 
a problem that can never be intellectually resolved. Metaphysical 
systems are of no avail if one is incapable of living one’s ewn 
truth. Yet everyone makes compromises and on all sorts of pleas, 
practical or sentimental. How many Christians, for example, are 
in the habit of saying “there has only been one true Christian, 
and he died on the Cross.” Yet it was he who said “b@ ye perfect;” 
he did not say “‘become perfect,” in deference to the evolutionary 
illusion. “Becoming” is always an illusion., 
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Putting into action, immediately, fully, without compromise 
or palliation, the little that oné knows of Truth, working inces- 
santly and at all costs to conform to Truth, that is already to “be 
perfect.” 

Absolute Truth, in fact, is not a matter of quantity. A mere 
single gesture may be absolutely true, if it is completely imper- 
sonal and completely conscious. If after that the individual per- 
forms innumerable false, unreal gestures he will know well by 


his suffering that he has forsaken the way of happiness. His very- 


suffering will at last compel him to repeat the true gesture. 
To suffer is to fight against Eternity. 


We are all so constituted that we burn to do something for 
others, to ameliorate the conditions of those who suffer, to com- 
fort, to heal. All of us who are well fed and well housed and have 
some spare time desire, unless we are monsters of egoism, to do 
something for others. But let one of those conditions fail on which 
our peace and security were established, let the harshness of life 
in one form or another encroach upon those superfluities which 
enabled us to give, and we in our turn cry out for help. If we can 
lose foothold so easily, it is because we were leaning on external 
props. Our being, as we knew it, was a construction reared not 
upon firm ground, but on a heap of rubble and shifting sand. We 
cannot give what we do not possess, therefore the benefits we 
thought to bestow must have been as unstable as those upon 
which our own strength was founded. Our own being, as we 
> Knewveitg depended on the caprice of external conditions; our 
equilibrium was tentative and had no validity in itself. But at 
each given moment our true wealth consists in our capacity to reach a 
more stable equilibrium than the one we possess. 

- If we beli@ve that we are gble, from our own stage of tentative 
equilibrium, no matter how unstable, to help another, then, 
obviously and naturally, we should do our best. But it is impor- 
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tant not to deceive ourselves about the value of such help. We 
shall perceive later on that our efforts, in so far as they were sin- 
cere and disinterested, have been of more use to ourselves than to 
those on whose behalf they were made. For every spontaneous 
gesture of help undertaken without regard to its effect on our own 


stability (and such an act is always disturbing to the equilibrium _ 


from which it proceeds) will drive us towards a new and more 
stable equilibrium. 

Help given has no calculable intrinsic value. If it emanates 
from a centre of stability based merely upon the unconscious 
acceptance of some traditional orthod: oxy or moral creed its only 


teal purpose will be to strengthen by propaganda that tentative 


support of an unstable equilibrium. The proselytes of any tradi- 
tion or moral system always manage to forget that their faith or 
system in whose remedial virtue they wish to believe is essentially 
perishable by the very fact that it claims an existence independent 
of persons. Philosophical systems, mcral schemes, world-theories 
lay claim to an intrinsic valge, an absolute stability. But this means 
that they are liable to destroy and cancel one another out, 
independently of our volition. 


The man who, from his comfortable niche within some system, 


hopes to be of help to others is dispensing mere dream-comforts. 


The leaders and pontiffs of religious movements show themselves _ 


the dupes of a disastrous illusion of this kind whenever they are 
asked why they are content with anything less than total liberation 
for themselves. They reply triumphantly that they will not aban- 
don their fellow-men, which is to say that they prefer to share 


their blindness and to go on offering them dream-systemse ‘It is: °° 


selfish,” they say, “to desire total freedom,” and never see that in 
this way they are defending, unconsciously, a ‘structure based 
upon perishable foundations. This sophistry, at once sentimental 


and intellectual, is excessively pernicjous for it appedfs'to all those. 


who wish to combine a sense of being useful with a sense of 


he 
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security. 

But to be really l we must abandon the illusion of per- 
sonal security. The entirely free man is neither secure nor in 
danger personally, for hé no longer exists to himself. His stability 
©” is ultimate, a perfect harmony se/f-maintained and purely dynamic. 

He is thus of all men on earth the most useful to others, whether 
he wills it or not. 

We must conclude, then, that he who sets up to be the priest of ` 

a myth with which he is identified, far from loosing the stubborn 
knots of consciousness and bringing them to a simple flow, re- 
inforces them by plastering them over. The unstable equilibrium 
‘thus forcibly obtained may bring temporary relief, but in the end 
it is an additional burden from which the victim will have to 
release himself, as from a stupefying drug, with grievous pain. 


The world of unconsciousness under whose spell we all live 
from infancy onwards, which makes freedom impossible, is the 
artificial soil or rubble upon which weerect the shaky structure of 
our “identity.” And this identity, the mere notion “I am,” being 
born of illusion, will strive to perpetuate the illusion on which its 
existence depends. The will to perpetuation is the cause of suffer- 
ing, and suffering upsets our equilibrium, driving us on inces- 
~ santly to seek the final equilibrium, based on absolute reality 
transcending all modes. The “T? makes use of every pretext to * 
avert this consummation, which is its death; it goes so far as to 
invent a personal God in its own image, thus establishing its 
supreme value in something that is iacomplen by definition! 

What an incredible optimism is that which dea people to 
assert that everything has its use, that every experience bears 
fruit, that all suffering ennobles us! There is barren suffering and 
. barren sacriffce. There is thé crying pity of wasted heroism, idle 

` tears and fruitless agony. There are cases where a single stroke of 
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awareness and intelligence could have saved a life-time of wasted 
struggle. 

Suffering is always wrong; it is a break in the harmony between 
the self and the eternal. “Suffering is holy,” we are told. “Suffer- 
ing is divine,” and so on. Yes—if we learn from it that suffering 
is a mistake; if we learn to correct the mistake. 

To recognise that a pain has been wasted is to begin to look 
elsewhere for Truth, to make use of the pain by the very act of 
confessing its uselessness. But people do the opposite; they 
sanctify the pain, to save themselves from despair. A mother who 
has brought herself, through the intoxication of grand words, 
through religious and patriotic prejudice, to send her son to his 
death in a war, will often rather die than admit to herself her in- 
human folly. She will nurse her suffering and bestow on it a 
positive value. She will use her folly to reinforce the follies which 
gave it birth. She will say: “It is not possible that so great suffering 
should be in vain,” she will cling to her suffering, live with it, 
identify herself with it, and make it completely sterile. 

This too often—for sentimental reasons and because we shrink 
from accepting the despair of having smashed, to no purpose, our 
greatest treasure—suffering not only teaches us nothing but 
actually confirms us in falsehood. We refuse to accept that life can 
be so coldly cruel. But it is not life, it is falsehood that is cruel. 
And if, instead of being sentimental about our mistakes, we had 
the courage to evaluate them justly, then, in destroying what has 
driven us to such unheard of sacrifices, we should have some 
chance of discovering the Truth. 


The Passing of Autumn 


I 


UT yesterday the face of Autumn smiled 
So lovely and serene; 
Her arms with gleanings of her wealth were piled, 
With garden flowers and berries of the wild; 
And blending with the sheen 
Of her still glorious hair, she wore a crown— 
Sprays woven in many a tone of gold and brown— 
The woodlands’ gift to her the woodlands’ queen 
Since, long ago, a girl in guise of Spring, 
She danced into their depths and whispering - 
Her word of might called up the sleeping flowers 
To robe in loveliness a land of song. 
But Time has borne away the dreams that throng 
The golden gates of youth, and sunlit hours 
Of hope have dulled into experience. 
Spring danced the lawns no longer, and the eyes 
That lit the lovely face were grave and wise; 
But still their glory thrilled my every sense, 
And in November still I saw the May, 
But yesterday, but yesterday. 


I 


The sun that evening bid the land goodbye 
Till Spring should come again, 

And left a poor pale semblance in the sky 

@ e œ To rule the misty north as deputy, 

While he himself should reign 

Far in the fragrant south where skies are blue. 

He passed his cloud battalions in review, 

Line behind purple line, and down each lane 

He sped a glittering shaft of golden light, 

To stay awhile the slow pursuit of night, 
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And then was gone. And night came lazily 
Out of the darkling east to wreak her will 
On all things beautiful, to scathe and kill, 
With frost and choking fog in company. 
And Autumn at her heart felt fingers cold; 
From her thin locks they plucked the diadem, 
And searched her mantle for each last poor gem; 
Then thrust, despoiled and dead, beneath the mould 
The form that in the sun’s embraces lay, 

But yesterday. 

H. W. HOUSEHOLD 


Wet Windy Night on a Pavement 


` IGHT drunkenly reels into shadow 
blurs, slurs uneasily 
slides off the eyeballs 
the segments shatter 


treebranches cut arclight in ragged 
fluttering wet strips 
the cup of the skysign is filled too full 


it slushes wine over 


the streetlamps dance a tarantella 
the streetlamps zigzag down the street 
the streetlamps fly away 

in a wind of lights 


A. S. J. TESSIMOND 
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_ Harvest, 1931 


HE strengthening of the September sun after its summer vaca- 

tion makes the lot of the unemployed and their families more 
tolerable. Dirty; depressing streets seem cleaner and almost cheerful; 
the children play very happily in the gutter, many of them at shop, 
with treasures of road-metal and broken glass. Hard-faced women 
come out and gossip; unemployment falls hardest on them, and they 
well deserve any relief. They gaze at the sea, which can be seen—a 
strangely blue patch—at the lower end of the street; beyond the upper. 
end sprawl rusting iron-works and dead pit-head gear. 

From the street you can reach a fine broad beach, a hundred yards 
width of clean and firm sand, gleaming in the sun; as you ‘turn north 
to escape the town, the sea is on your right, a stiff breeze flipping the 
wave-crests into sparkling spray. On the left is the town’s tail, an 
obscene refuse-dump encroaching on the shore. At night, itis alive with . 
rats: now it is peopled only by a few bent men and sleepy flies. A 
smart American motor-truck bumps over the uneven filth and relieves 
itself of a load of garbage down the slope towards the sea; the half- 
dozen unemployed, whose raking till now has been desultory, move 
almost with animation towards the new spoil and ply their improvised 
rakes. Some municipalities sort their refuse into wealth, and I know 
- a charwoman at Golders Green, whose dustman husband culled her 
. half-a-dozen silver teaspoons lost by the careless housemaids of the 
wealthy. But it would take a lifetime to find one here. What the men 
mainly collect in their patched sacks are bottles, which fetch a fair 
price, scraps of metal, occasionally pieces of coal and wood; to-day, 
one gnan has found an unopened tin of salmon, evidently discarded on 
account of age, and another has knocked off work to investigate a 
book; there is a tendency to co-operate, as the men specialise, one in 
scrap, another in glass, and so on. The work is unpleasant as water- 
carriage is not universal in this town; and this may account for the 
fewness of fhe labourers. 

The sea is dark blue, but the tip of the eddies that run up the beach 
in front of the waves, » is quite black; and this dark border is widest at 
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an inlet, where a tongue of water projects into the beach fifty feet 
ahead of the general line of the sea. Here are three men stooping like 
Millet’s gleaners, with tins or bags in their hands; they are busily 
collecting coal-dust which the sea, with a sense of specific gravity, 
separates from her cleaner sands. This dust comes from strata of coal 
which crop out into the sea below low-water mark, and as the harvest 
depends on the tides, the work has often to be done during the night. 

On the beach are piles of already gleaned coal; when each man has 
a couple of sacks full, he knots them tight at the mouth and lays them ' 
across a bicycle immediately above the pedals, as between the humps 
of a camel, which these machines also resemble in that their flat tyres 
do not sink into the sand. Often the title of bicycle is justified only by 
their having two more or less circular wheels; some lack bells, mud- 
guards, brakes and chains; others want saddles and pedals. One lady’s 
bicycle has a wooden strut jammed in from saddle to handle-bars to 
prevent the thing from collapsing under the strain—the load must 
often be a hundredweight. They push their machines painfully up a 
clay slope to a road, where they take advantage of any gradient in 
their favour to squat across the bicycles, the left foot on pedal or step, 
the right dangling or pushing scooter-wise. Thus they return to the 
town whose grimy skirts—lines of red-brick and blue-slate boxes— 
can be seen two miles away. 

On a two-mile stretch of beach there are about a hundred men, so 
that every mile of shore yields two or three tons of coal a day. The 
few unfortunates who have no vehicles cen only carry a sack apiece, 
placed yokewise across the shoulders; they keep their arms up to 
steady the burden, and stumble clumsily in the sand. Some confine 
themselves to collecting only pieces of coal and wood. What they do 
not require for their own hearths, is sold at a few pence per sack— 
there is always a demand for this cheap, steady-burning fuel. They 
work very intently and have not a glance to waste on an unoccupied 
stranger; even as they wheel their bicycles, they stare blankly ahead. 
Some are smoking and all are sufficiently dressed, though their cldtifes 
are foul, with dirty cloth caps and dirty chokers knotted round necks.’ 
The latter are worse than unnecessary, but perhaps they are symbols 
of respectability. 

As I moved away from the beach, I meta small and weedy but clean 
man in tattered clothes and broken ‘boot8. He asked me politely for a 
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match, and I offered him a cigarette, for which he was most grateful, 
producing as a contrast his beach-combings, a handful of foul, sodden 
cigarette stumps, the refuse of yesterday’ s half-holiday. He told i me he 
was on the roads, as his single man’s dole had ceased six months ago; 
walking gave him a sense of doing something for his night’s lodging 
in the nearest casual ward, and when he should be too old to work, 
he would unobtrusively do away with himself. And, quite without 
bitterness, he said he was too old for work at forty-eight. 
` Above are the two sparse streams of men going singly to and from 
the town—one grey-faced youth talking continually with himself. 
The coast-road is new, driving its concrete way through bleeding 
cuttings and across pretty, smoke-blackened denes, which are now the 
only beauty-spots in this coal-giving county. On either side wheat 
is being harvested, its colour a smutty green. Buses thunder at regular 
intervals, and a polished car whines past, containing a plump and 
discontented colliery manager. For many months no coal has been 
won from his pits, but he is not on the dole. 
DENYS THOMPSON 
Religion . 
e 

N the last number of the Adelphi Mr. Lawrence Hyde bravely shot 

his last arrow at the Murry-Rees-Edwards-etc.-etc.-Neo-Romantic 
monster. I have no desire to re-open the combat nor to cause that 
monster to re-assemble. But since I, in all innocence, provoked Mr. 
Hyde to the attack, and since I have so far been the one silent one in the 
many-headed unity that leapt to the defence, I think I am justified in 
seeking this opportunity of a few words after the fight. 

But I would make it plain that I am speaking only for myself. With 
the courtesy of the Editor, I would separate myself (for the time 
being) from any fashion of thought or religious cult that he and the 
contributors to this magazine may inadvertently appear to represent. 
Nor do I want to reply directly to Mr. Hyde—at least, not in public. 

` In private I would have an apology to make to him, and some explana- 
tions. I do not believe I am so far from him as he imagined, nor do I 
think I am so ignorant as he supposed. But my review of his book was 
too combative to permit htm to read it: it blinded his eyes to the 
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I am sorry. And I will frankly admit that my review was far less 
merciful than just, and disproportionately antagonistic in temper. 
But, to be just to myself also, it was at the same time a condemnation 
which presupposed a positive vision and a definite belief. I hoped he 
would see it—and my readers likewise. He didn’t. Whether my readers 
did or not I don’t know. But if they didn't I can’t blame them either; 
for it was only there by implication, indirect and non-committal. That 
is why now I want to put it down in as naked and obvious an affir- 
mation as a few words can hold. 

I don’t believe in Romanticism, Neo cr otherwise: I don’t believe 
in any cultural religion of to-day. I believe in religion which is neither 
old nor new. I can’t define religion. It is not any of the little religions: 
yet everything that all the little religions have said is true. Religion is 
all human wisdom and every divine revelation that ever has been or 
will be; it is the sum of all hope, purpose, faith, endurance, love and 
courage, both discovered and undiscovered in the world; and itis every 
device of the human soul, spiritual, mental, and physical, whereby 
we human beings live and grow striving continually to rise into the 
fullness of our divine humanity. 

I believe that religion is necesgary and always will be. And I believe 
that it is the one crying need of people, of all people, to-day. I believe 
it is that for which, unknown to themselves, they are hungering and 
thirsting, and which is more vitally necessary to them than food or 
drink. I don’t mean a diffuse, an unconscious religion; nor an unde- 
fined and undeliberate religion: that is part of it, and the best part of it. 
But it is not all, and it can’t be all. Any human being who says that it 
can is being pretentious towards his fellows and deceiving himself. 
Every function of the human soul that is possible is necessary so long 
as we are but human and not divine men. So religion is necessary even 
though it may mean another or many more little religions. There is 
but one place where man shall have no rel:gion, and that is in the King- 
dom of Heaven. cee 

So I would see a revival of religion in any and every form. Every 
religious practise (and excess) that the modern cultured intellectual 
abuses (and fears) I would welcome again among us. I would see 
ecstasy and prayer, contemplation and worship, singing angl dancing 
and religious processions in the strgets. I weuld see new churches being 
built, and old churches being demolished—or re-erected to serve new 
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creeds. I ‘would have Pagan rites of the body mingling with Christian 
rites of the soul, and giving birth to new symbols of the hope of man 


re-born. I would see a hundred new sects springing up in deadly con- _ 


flict with each other, and in their midst the Church Militant establishing 
its place again on earth. And I would see again wars for the sake of 
religion: holy wars. For man must fight as long as he is man; and I 
would have all men fight for their faith—fight with the sword of the 
spirit. 

Religion is the only cause worth living for or dying for. In the 
depths of its wisdom is the only clue to the meaning, the purpose, of 
life. The power it reveals and gives access to is the only source of all 
healing, the only strength with which to live on and to conquer. It’s 
true priests have been through all the ages the only trustworthy leaders 
of the souls of men. Its values are the only values that do not belittle 
and dishonour life. Its ways of thinking are the only ways that are not 
lost in philosophic circles of futility. Its language is the only language 


adequate to express with full significance the feelings that are in every ' 


human heart. 
, Icannot put into words how complete and all-embracing religion is. 
And I cannot put into words how simple it is. But I can say that the less 
we leave out of it, and the less we compromise with it, the simpler it 
‘becomes. That is just our trouble, we cultured ones, we all too civilised 
` modern men: we are willing to pick and pluck at this bit of it and that 
bit of it (which happens to appeal to our personal predilections); but 
we are afraid of the terror and the joy of the whole in its sublime 
simplicity. Yet every problém of human life that confronts us-—sex, 
money, health, art, science, education and what-not (about all of which 
we make so much todo)—can ‘cease to be a problem and leave only a 
call to a direct and definite action, if we have but the courage to refer 
it to the test of the unacknowledged religion in us all. 
Religion is first and last and all inclusive: that’s how the world was 
fade. Every pretension to human knowledge, every art and every 
` science, must by its nature submit to the supremacy of religion—as the 
individual himself (that most pretentious of all walking illusions) must 
at last by his very nature submit to the supremacy of God. And in so 
far as that happens among us our present culture (including Neo- 
Romanticism) will have s®miething of a life-giving quality, and our 


civilisation (of which Neo-Romanticism is but an almost imperceptible 
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part) will have a value beyond its own destruction. But it means that - 
every intellectual (as indeed every other man) must cease to be a servant 
of the culture, the civilisation, in which he lives, and instead must use 
it in the service of that which is at once within it and beyond it. For 
the purpose of religion is beyond culture, beyond civilisation, in fact, 
beyond history (as we know it) altogether. It goes on through history 
shedding civilisations from itself like leaves from a tree, but at every 
moment in its progress the direction of the true religious soul is 
towards that assured but unimaginable staze where man shall emerge in 
the full glory, at last, of the power that is nascent in him. 

, G. B. EDWARDS 


Thrust and Parry 


Earl Winterton said the Cabinet meetings in the late Government 
seemed to be very like a game of Slippery Sam, an endeavour to pass 
the buck from one to the other. 

An Opposition member: You have got the dough. 


Parliamentary Report in “The Star.” 


Hn 





“T shall be surprised if Mr. does not have a great future. This 
is the real stuff of writing, and is among tke most distinguished literary 
craftsmanship I have seen this year.” 

“— is a thick, meaty novel, written with the easy richness of 
style one now confidently expects from Mr. eb 

Literary Criticism in a London evening paper. 





MODERN CIVILISATION ON TRIAL. By C. Delisle Burns. (Allen & Unwin) 
10s. 6d. 

HERE appear to be some pretty -crass notions ‘about concerning 

the experience that releases a human being from the bondage of 

self-will. A reviewer in the Adelphi recently spoke of those who would 
scorn to save their own souls until the traffic can move properly along 
Oxford Street. Which is much as if a man should say he would scorn to 
get his hair cut while there were castles in Spain. And here is Mr. 
Delisle Burns: _ 

“The point is that in modern civilisation the ideal is not ‘a good 
man’ but ‘good company.’ A heaven of egoists, each of whom 
had managed, after infinite trouble, to save his own soul, would be 
unendurable to the modern mind. Nobody’s soul is worth saving. 
Spending is better.” 

That is a humorous remark of the kind any fool can appreciate now- 
adays; but apart from the egoists we all know and very naturally thank 
God we are not, and the good company we all, as jolly good fellows, 
very naturally enjoy, that statement of the case betrays an ignorance 
and a self-satisfaction which are abysmal. Might we not reasonably 
suggest that “a good man” of past times would perhaps prefer a 
heaven of well-earned solitude to the “good company” of that ghastly 
abstraction “the modern mind”? For a heaven of modern minds, with 
not a soul worth saving among them, would surely be a place so 
infernally like the society of ultra-modern civilisation that a human, 
being would be excused even for trying to save his own soul to get cut 

` of it. Heaven for climate, Hell for company. Mr. Burns has added 
meaning to the proverb. 

Is it true that “nobody’s soul is worth saving”? Well, perhaps, now- 
adays, for “the modern mind” is cheerfully unconcerned about the 
modern soul and excusably doubts its existence. Certainly to be worth 
saving the soul needs ampler habitation than “the modern mind” can 
give it. And as a political economist Mr. Burns ought to know that 
what isn’t worth saving isn’t worth spending. 

“Na¥, some I hav seen wil choose a beehive for their sign 

and gloss their soul-delusion With a muddled thought, 
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picturing a skep of straw, the beekeeper’s device, 

a millowner’s workshop, for totem of their tribe; 

Not knowing the high goal of our great endeavour 

is spiritual attainment, individual werth, 

at all cost to be sought and at all cost pursued, 

to be won at all cost and at all cost assured.” 

It so happened that the writing of this review followed a hearing of 
the slow movement of Beethoven’s Quartet in E flat (Op. 127). It is 
a long, simple, exquisite piece of music reminiscent of Keats’ Ode to 
Melancholy, only sweeter, more mellow, with more of the beauty that 
is characteristic of Shakespeare’s Tempest in it. It contains some of the 
distilled essence of one of the richest souls the world has ever known. 
With that music in our ears, we happened on this: 

“It is not that we despise the skill of Michelangelo or Dehens 
but where skill is so obvious, the form of expression seems to absorb 
more attention than what is to be expressed.” 

Presumably this would apply to Keats and Shakespeare as well, 
and indeed to anybody who succeeded in saying what he meant; but 
while we are glad that Mr. Burns doesn’t despise the skill of Beethoven, 
it passes our wit to conceive hòw he ceme to know “what is to be 
expressed’’—unless Beethoven told him. However, if he means that it 
is a pity Beethoven hadn’t much to say, then we must beg to differ, 
because the soul of man during the last kundred years has discovered 
that no artist will ever have anything of greater value to express. So 
while we admit that Beethoven was an egoist, we feel we would rather 
waste our time with him than spend all eternity in the “good company” 
of those who are concerned to spend what nobody considers worth 
saving. And this is perhaps because we believe, in our heart of hearts, 
that Beethoven gives the lie to Mr. Burns’ aphorism. We believe that 
he had a soul worth saving: that he saved it “after infinite trouble:” 
that he expressed a little part of his saved soul in these Quartets and 
took the rest to heaven. 

“Bards of Passion and of Mirth 
Ye have left your souls on earth! | 
Ye have souls in heaven too, 
Double-lived in regions new!” 

A preamble on the cheapness of souls to-day i is not irrelevant to the 
serious consideration of Modern Civilisation on {rial, for Mr. Burns’ 
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superficial view of the fundamental problem of human existence 
colours all his ideas of the modern world. He discovers things to be of 
value which a deeper consciousness on his part would discover to be 
valueless. Without a real sense of value, he proceeds to give us a great 
number of comparative estimates in value. Ñ aturally and legitimately, 
he finds the modern world very entertaining, but on the strength of the 
discovery that it is all very large, he concludes that it is all very fine. 
He has, in fact, written a most interesting and at the same time a very 
bad book—interesting because of its compendious knowledge of the 
intricacies of modern government, industry, commerce, social and 
international relations (although he omits any examination of the 
Russian experiment)—bad because, in spite of the excellent correlation 
of facts to modern aspirations, the civilisation about which he gives so 
much information is not “on trial” at all; it is merely eulogised by 
counsel for the defence. 

Ata time when the whole of western civilisation stands in imminent 
-danger of collapse, chiefly for want of sincere self-consciousness and 
self-examination, an attitude of determined optimism comes very near 
to being a betrayal. Pessimism would of course be as inopportune: what 
is needed is a realism that is not afraid‘to ask straightforward questions 
of modern civilisation—to ask of mass production: why this waste? 
of modern finance: whither is it leading? of modern “science”: what are 
the bounds of its responsibility? Mr. Burns’s survey leaves out of 
account just those weak and attenuated elements in our civilisation 
which must be reinvigorated if we are not to run, more rapidly than 
ever, the course which ended in wholesale war. 

The worst fault of modernity is its pride in its own superficiality. 
Of that pride and superficiality this book is a pathetic example: from 
being a philosophic study it is reduced thereby to the level of a very 
handy work of reference. The blessed word “ modernity” is invoked 
as if it had potency denied fifty years ago to the equally blessed word 
“progress.” Just as liberal and enlightened nineteenth century optim- 
ism gave the blessing of “progress” to all manner of social and inter- 
national iniquity, so now Mr. Burns nods approval to whatever happens 
to be able to return the blessed password “modernity.” 

This is*unfair to the present generation which stands in need of a 
stock-taking that can assess real valuts and does not merely gild what- 
ever happens to be ip fashion. Indeed, Mr. Burns seems to stand like 
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an inspecting officer at the march-past of modern events, commenting 
upon the cinema, the radio, mass production and the quantum theory 
as many a hoary old sinner commented on troops that marched away 
to mass slaughter. “A fine body of mèn,” said the old fellow: a wonder- , 
ful collection of conjuring: tricks, says Mr. Burns in effect. Doubtless; 
but the question we need to ask of the battalions of modern civilisation 
is this: Will you be useful or destructive to the growth of the human 
soul? And that is a question Mr. Burns does not propound. 

P.M, 


THE THEORY OF POLARITY (new edition, with new preface). By Geoffrey 

Sainsbury (The Adelphi) 3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

OLARITY is not a new concept; isolated instances have been 

described in detail, and the theory of its general validity has been 
vaguely hazarded; but it has been left to Mr. Sainsbury to give a precise 
and coherent account of the system as a whole. “He will be the best 
reader,” he writes at the end of his book, “who will tell me that the 
Theory of Polarity is hardly begun.” True; but the book is long 
- enough for its purpose. The best reader will be able to produce what- 
ever radii he likes as far ashe likes from Mr. Sainsbury’s centre, while 
the worst reader would be no rfearer conviction at the end of twenty 
volumes twenty times as long; for Mr. Sainsbury’s theory, like all 
theories of any worth, is as much a point of view as a scientific demon- 
stration. 

He begins with Weakness and Strength as polar opposites. It is 
absurd to say that Strength is better than Weakness, or Weakness 
better than Strength, because the one cannot exist without the other. 
Ah individual charge of energy can only exist in the world as we know 
it by wrapping itself in an envelope of adaptability. Nor can the purely 
adaptable have an independent existence without a nucleus of energy, 
which is the reverse of adaptable, for where adaptation is complete 
there is no more individuality. Every living organism must be in gome 
degree elastic; that is, it must combine stifness with pliability, strength 
with weakness. i i 

Similarly the purely Barbarian type of man, all energy, will lose his 
life in the most hopeless battles from sheer love of fighting, while the 
pure Decadent will let himself be slaughtèred through meæ indiffer- 
ence. Thus the two poles, Barbartsm and Decadence, have no separate 
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survival value; to escape destruction each must be tempered with the 
other; and, racially, maximum efficiency will bė found equidistant ~ 
from the pales 
So with sex, which Mr. Sani rightly differentiates from mere 
reproduction. Neither Man nor Woman can in fact be purely masculine 
or feminine, but, since in the normal individual the characteristics;of - 
his or her sex predominate, there can be no stability without partner- 
ship between the two. And here again, competition between the'two ~ 
poles is futile: call the sexes equal if you must, but they are. not identi- 
cal; and’ of course it is the difference between them that gives them 
their mutual value. _ 
From this point Mr. Sainsbury begins his E TE deney of 
knowledge, in which he succeeds in merging subjective and objective 
into a continuum of cause and effect. ‘Next he deals with Time and 
Space, which he treats as polar opposites, rejecting the modern classifi- 
cation of Time as a fourth dimension similar in kind to the three dimen- 
sions of Space. His brilliant demonstration of the incorporation of 
Time, that is the process by which Time is used to make substance, 
‘followed by a chain of argument which leads to the acid-base polarity 
of the elements, is perhaps the most valuable section of the book. 
So far it is hard to see how any opén-minded reader could refuse to 
‘follow Mr. Sainsbury. His thought is clear and expressed with grace 
and lucidity; such diagrams as he uses can easily be understood by any 
layman; and his conclusions all lead back to common sense. The 
general effect of his arguments—and what higher praise can the philo- 
sopher ask?—is to clarify the reader’s mind. The only question that 
may exercise a small section of his readers is, admitting his theory as it 
stands, whether it is as complete as he would have us believe. Is polarity 
the whole story? Or is there behind the Polar System a positive which 
has no negative? - 
Mr. Sainsbury apparently considers religion as a primitive pheno- 
gnen: in man’s journey from Barbarism to Decadence he passes from 
hope to certainty, from faith to knowledge, and from religion to philo- 
sophy. Now it is true that the religion of the many, which is indeed 
little better than a hopeful superstition, may be superseded by scientific ` 
Scepticism. But true Religion can be superseded by nothing at.all, for 
it is not founded upon hope, or upon belief, but upon knowledge. 
Knowledge of the same thing takes different people in different ways; 
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_ the Barbarian’s Religion will be as different from the Decadent’s as a 
Man’s love is from a Woman’s, but the Religion itself will be the same. 
We are not quarrelling with Mr. Sainsbury over words; his word 
materialism is as good a word as any other; but about the experience 
of a small but not unimportant section of humanity. 

„He regards man as being “vested with an initial capital of more or 
less limited amount.” Goodness is for him largely a matter of focus. 
` Thus, it should follow, if Mr. Sainsbury loves a lot of people he loves 
them less intensely than he could love a few. Indeed, this must be the 
case if polarity is to have the last word; but does the “weight of human 
experience support it? Was Shelley talking nonsense when he said: 
- “True Love in this differs from gold and clay, 
That to divide is not to take away.”? 

No, for many of us have found that the more we love the one the more 
we love the rest. Again, only a fool would deny the polarity of the 
relation between man and wife; are we therefore to conclude that love 
is simply the relief of the organism in finding stability in conjugation 
with its polar counterpart? Or does that conjugation create a new and 
positive element that was not there before? We must admit that the 
world works polarwise, but mayewe not ask what is the force behind 
the polar system? Were our fathers right, and is it, perhaps, Love that 
makes the world go round? Is there any true polar negative to that 
“vast affirmative’? Do God and the Devil meet on equal terms at 
either end of the cosmic seesaw? Not if the experience of the mystics, 
or indeed of anyone who has truly loved, is admitted in evidence: Mr. 
Sainsbury can only maintain the completeness of his theory by ruling 
this evidence out. So, as a partial treatise, this is a brilliant and valuable 
piece of work, but as, to use the author’s own words, “a whole version 
of life which seeks to convince in its totality—éy its totality,” it is not 
so much a new theory as an old heresy. Mr. Sainsbury, we must regret- 

fully conclude, is a Manichee. Let us hope that, like St. Augusting, he 
may live to repent his error. oT 
MICHAEL JOYCE 


TWENTY-THREE POEMS, By Bryan Guinness (Duckworth) 6s. 
NE of the most arresting of these poems is Before the Wilton 
Diptych in the National Gallery, for, Within the limits of a frame 
and of a room, contrast is definite and decided petween the serene 
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thing, representing an idea of permanent loveliness, and the obscene 
` covetous babble before ite 
“And mammon with his bones and beak... 
Has seized the museum.” . 

But the wider the space is, the more difficult it becomes to divide 
sheep from goats, or to find true opposites. In working often with two 
themes there is risk of confusing the artist’s convention with nature, 
and of following the false instead of the true Florimel. There are not 
everywhere two strong colours. 

_ The Station, with the love motive sounding steadily as flowing 
water through the claméur of Babel, and Piccadilly, a scene that might 
belong to a Hans Andersen world, are almost entirely successful. But it 
is hard to agree that blank verse, that is, regular iambic blank verse, 
may be used as it is in The Crystal Palace; chained to its subject, the 
form of one line repeating another, it is too painful to the ear, even if 
the desired effect is obtained. Liberty Hall is therefore more acceptable 
. satire. 
a ‘The three love songs at the beginning have beauty, and an occa- 
` sional discord; or it may be an unexpected chord done with intention. 
For instance, in the third line hereze 
“Tf still the hop-bine hangs its clusters 
Thick scented on the golden air; 
Their parted heart in passing flusters: 
, And life’s too sharp tc bear.” 
In this poem, and in Love’s Isolation and Loves Vi eri there 
is true singing quality. 
“Love, in burning, gropes 
Its shining self to find; 
Fed with consuming hopes 
It seldom meets its kind: 
For blazing love is-blind.” 


œ © 4 Rose Arose contains a beautiful line: 


“Shedding its lingering sacrificial breath 
On the expectant air, trembling in death, 
~ Stooped from its tree to let my fingers close 
. Upon its eurving thorn’s exulting smart, 
My kiss sfll quakiag in its purest heart, 
High through your window, loving, winged, arose,” 
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But unless one is prepared, after the sentence has clambered grace- 
fully and profusely over octave and sestet, the last word misses the 
climax, and there is temptation to wonder how it would be if beginning 
and end changed places. 

Almost inevitably one seems to catch en écho here and there, 
Browning, Shelley; best, Shakespeare. Energy there is, coming per- 
haps in gusts. That may be why the wind, in these poems, seems to 
speak more naturally than the sun. There are observation and interest 

‘in many kinds of life, and vivid accurate description, and there is the 
power of sustaining one pure note steadily against the noise of the 
orchestra. GERTRUDE WOODTHORPE 


THE PLACE OF PREJUDICE IN MODERN CIVILISATION. By Sir Arthur 

Keith (Williams & Norgate) 2s. 6d. l 

NE does not expect very much from a Rectorial Address, but if 

it is printed and offered in book form to the general public it 
should be able to stand up to some sort of literary criticism. At the 
opening of his address Sir Arthur Keith says: 

“No matter how great a man might be, he could not make his’ 
appearance on this platform as the chosen representative of the 
st; dents of the ancient university of Aberdeen without a surge of 
feelings rising in his breast.” 

If a surge of feelings of this kind finds aa outlet in agreeable and 
encouraging platitudes, without very much of importance being said, 
one need not be captious, provided the words are left for what they 
are ostensibly for—the moment. Sir Arthur Keith, however, is not 
content to let that moment pass by so lightly. He wants us all to know 
what he said to those students; and so we may presume that his words 
represent a considered message to the student of to-day. This being so 
it is not unfair to look into this little book to see what kind of meat our 
young people are being offered by their mentors. 

‘The theme of this address is a great discovery to which this famoysæ 
scientist has been led by his studies and reszarches: the intellect, pure 
reason, does not in itself suffice. Perhaps the instincts are not wholly bad. 

“No doubt the powerful driving forces of human nature—the 
forces of the heart—are resident in the great basal centres of the 
brain; the appetites which call for satisfagtion, the desires, the zest 
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for life, our animal propensities, our unreasoned likes and dislikes 

—our prejudices. Strange, too, that our spiritual aspirations should 

have their home in these lowly centres.” 

Strange indeed! Terrible! But Sir Arthur is being very brave. 
Though by concentrating on prejudices (the instincts of the mind) he is 
saved from seeing those implications which might be really scandalous. 
It is indeed fortunate for his innocence that he is unaware that his dis- 
covery has already been made and taken to far more dangerous lengths 
by Blake (“Arise and take thy bliss, for everything that lives is holy!’”), 
by Hebbel, and finally by Nietzsche, whose works were finding their 
way into practically every language some thirty years ago. 

If, however, Nietzsche’s writings have filtered richly into the cur- 
rent of European literature, that is not to say that they have found . 
their way into the universities. Perhaps Sir Arthur’s message will serve 
as a preliminary initiation for the students he is addressing. Of course 
Sir Arthur is not aware of anything of this sort. If he were he would not 
be quite so pleased with himself. He feels very bold and rather wicked 
and is thoroughly enjoying himself. He does not know that that bold- 
ness and wickedness, which were real enough in the eighties when 
Zarathustra and The Antichrist were written, are now mere stage pro- 
perties. Having served their purpose in the real theatre of modern 
thought, they are now dusty enough for the class-room. 

Thus the pure intellect of Sir Arthur Keith deigns to take on a little 
flesh and blood, to associate itself with these “lowly centres” of the 
brain. And however much we may be tempted to laugh, we must 
admit that he is not going in the wrong direction even if he is going 
very timidly in the right. With all its pompous emptiness this is a 
baffling book. In the end one really does not know whether to” be 
disgusted by its extraordinary naiveté, or whether to rejoice because a 
little gleam of truth has penetrated to so low a stratum of the intellec- 
tual world. 


-> o © GEOFFREY SAINSBURY 


SOCIAL SUBSTANCE OF RELIGION. By Gerald Heard (Allen & Unwin) 
12s. 6d 
N this very interesting essay Mr. Gerald Heard carries to a 
further stage the sociglogical enquiry which he began with his 
Ascent of Humanity, published two years ago. The thesis remains the 
A 
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same: the unity which is experienced purely instinctively by the savage 
is first of all lost with the emergence of critical self-consciousness, and 
is only recaptured again on a higher level when, after a long and painful 
period of divided selfhood, the fires of egoism have at last burned 
themselves out and the individual becomes again at one with the com- 
munity of which he is a part. But whereas in the earlier work the 
author’s concern was to demonstrate the fatal outworkings of the 
individualistic spirit on the plane of social history, his attention is now 
directed to the creative tendency with which it is at war: “granted that 
individuality destroys society, what i is the force which like hidden salt 
preserves it?” 

The answer he finds in the concept of group religion, and he supports 
his conclusions by an acute and fascinating analysis of the conflict 
which has taken place since the dawn of history between that “charitic” 
religion in which the self lives in the community, and “ascetic” and 
“salvationalistic” religion, the driving force behind which is a deep- 
seated and destructive egoism. From the very beginning man has been 
. called upon to choose between two loyalties: a biological and possessive 
attachment to the family, and a liberating and purifying attachment to 
the group. The manner in which this divided allegiance has determined 
the evolution of Western Religion is worked out with remarkable 
patience and skill. 

But the really vital issue raised by this enquiry is that of the future 
of modern religion. The author himself is profoundly convinced that 
it is in religion alone that any fundamental solution of our present-day 
difficulties is to be found. Like so many intellectuals to-day, he is 
deeply concerned to discover a way of life which shall be acceptable to 
the man who would at once realise the spiritual and yet do. proper 
justice to the findings of modern science. But at the same time he is a 
very much more realistic thinker than most of those cultured people 
who are occupying themselves with the problem. His extensive 
anthropological studies have compelled him to the conclusio thatsme. 
mere contemplation of the spiritual is inadequate to produce a. true 
catharsis or a proper invigoration of the soul. Religion at its most 
intense calls inevitably for action; the physical body .must be involved. 
He lays great stress therefore on the significance of such practices as 
the early Christian Agape, when the brethren met together in person 
to symbolise their common aspirations and beliefs. For the Word must 

(d 
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at all costs be made Flesh, the unity must be materially symbolised, the 
physical senses involved in the experience of group life. There was a 
wisdom behind the communal dances of the savage which we cannot 
afford to disregard. 
. In what form, however, can such group association be indulged i in 
‘to-day? The problem is evidently one of peculiar difficulty. For it is 
plain in the first place that no group can vitalise itself effectively by 
transactions effected amongst its memhers alone. Any attempt to reduce 
religion to a mere experience of social solidarity is palpably doomed to 
failure: authentic ecstasy and self-transcendence are only achieved when 
the individual passes through the group into union with a richer and 
more comprehensive life. 
. Again, for the spirit to manifest in its fulness it is not enough for this 
wider unity to be visualised in abstract and general terms. A collection 
of people—and particularly of sophisticated moderns—are not to be 
raised to the plane of exaltation by contemplating their common 
existence in a Greater Whole, or their common inspiration by a Spirit 
which is vaguely conceived of as being somehow behind all life. The 
condition of “charitic” ecstasy is the existence of passionately held, 
` communal, and above all very definite beliefs, united response to some 
form of concrete and immediately apprehended reality. The symbols 
must be thought of as being of awesome potency, the Lord must really 
and truly be felt to be present in the midst of those assembled. Other- 
wise the degree of elevation ‘attained to will be little higher than that 
reached at the meetings of an Ethical Society or a League of Nations 
Union. 

And this only serves to render the outlook for modern corporate 
mysticism still more hopeless. For the attitude of the average intellec- 
tual to-day, like that of the author of this essay, is the attitude of the 
anthropologist, who is disposed to explain everything from below 
upwards, who accounts for all rituals, symbols and ceremonial obser- 

waeewvaaces as “projections” of certain primitive responses to experience. 
The practice of group religion becomes therefore for him very nearly 
an impossibility. For, as Mr. Heard has very fully recognised, the self- 
conscious, critical attitude towards a ritual performance precludes at 
once all possibility of mystjcal upliftment. Once you suspect that the 
consecrated host has its origin in the fertility rites of the savage its 


potency is lost for ever. If God is tegarded as a magnification of the 
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` father imago he ceases immediately to be the object of reverence that 
he was before. There can be no inspiration in the presence of a Living 
Christ who is held to be of the order of a rationalisation. The essential 
condition of spiritual release is faith: the efficacy of the ju-ju must be 
firmly accepted by the mind. Otherwise there will be no charisma, no 
illumination, no spiritual orgasm. 

So in the end this brilliant essay leaves us with the unhappy spectacle 
of the emancipated modern intellectual debarred by his critical faculties 
from taking advantage of perhaps the most effective channel through 
which he can give expression to his sense of spiritual unity. For unless 
the “‘charitic” impulse can be satisfied, unless the individual can from 
time to time truly die to himself and merge into the wider life of the 
group, he withers at the root: on this point Mr. Heard is rightly. 
emphatic. But his sceptical head deprives him of all possibility of such 
release. The most vital and central element in religious experience is 
denied him. He knows—or thinks he knows—too much... 

Must we, then, set about creating a new symbolism? The task is not 
so easy as some of us are inclined to believe. Or is it possible after all 
that the conclusions of science in this field are not so trustworthy as our - 
modern anthropologists imaging? In any case, the problem is of vital . 
importance, and we may hope that the writer of the present accom- 

- plished. study will see his way to attack it in a future volume. 
LAWRENCE HYDE 


GOD WITHOUT THUNDER. By John Crowe Ransom (Gerald Howe) 
12s. 6d. i 

“r I| ‘HE purpose of science is to develop, without prejudice or pre- 

conception of any kind, a knowledge of the facts, the laws and 
processes of nature. The even more important task of religion, on the 
other hand, is to develop the conscience, the ideals, and the aspirations 
of mankind. Each:of these two activities represents a deep and vital 
function of the soul of man and both are necessary for the life, th®pso-samm- 
gress and the happiness of the human race.” 

It is against the spirit of this manifesto signed by Millikan and others 
that Mr. John Crowe Ransom has written an exceedingly able book. 
His point of view can be seen at once in the following passage: 

“What is the characteristic doctrine of orthodoxy which is losing 
its ground? We may as well put it quite concretely: The doctrine 
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which is now becoming so antiqueted with us is that of the stern 

and inscrutable God of Israel, the Gad of the Old Testament. 

“The new doctrine which is replacing it is the doctrine of an. 
amiable and understandable’God. We wanted a God who wouldn’t 
hurt us; who would let us understand him; who would agree to 
scrap all the wicked thunderbolts in his armament. And this is just 
the God that has developed popularly out of the Christ of the New 
Testament: the embodiment mostly of the principle of social bene- 
volence and of physical welfare. The new religion makes this God 
the ruler of the world, reduces the God of the Old Testament to a 

minor figure in the God-head, or even now and then expels him 
altogether. 

“Such a religion as this is clearly the one which adapts itself to 
the requirements of our aggressive modern science. It is the religion 
proposed by the scientific party. It is characteristically Occidental 
and modern. But as far as a religion can be, it is fundamentally irre- 
ligious, or secular, both in its doctrine and in its works.” 

This book is well described as an unorthodox defence of orthodoxy. 
Its unorthodoxy lies perhaps most of all in the fact that it does not 
cheat. Itis, in fact, a fine example of ingellectual scrupulousness. Where 
Mr. Ransom is expressing the views he disagrees with, he is at pains to _ 
express them not only fairly but forcibly. 

“Myths are construed very simply by the hard Occidental mind : 

- they are lies. It is supposed. that everything that is written in serious 
prose ought to be historical or scientific; that is, devoted either to 
authenticated facts or to sober generalisations about those facts. 
Myths, like fairy tales, like poems, are neither. They are therefore 
absurd. We are given to understand that their effectiveness can. only 
be with some simple and primitive population, that they are not 

. nearly good enough for the men of our twentieth century, brought 
` up in the climatic blessedness of our scientific Occident. 


mam o “But there is another possibility which rarely, it would seem, 


occurs to the contemporary Occidental mind. It concerns the mean- 

ing which the Jewish Scriptures actually intended to convey. And 

how do I know what meaning they intended to convey? All I can do 

is to choose between the rival authorities who have interpreted them. 

The interpreters have fallen into two general classes, of which one 

class has a Hebraic, Oriental, symbolic cast of mind, while the other 
‘ 
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is Occidental, scientific, modern, and anthropological. I feel com- 

pelled to take the former group as the better ea: Their cre- 

dentials impress me.’ 

Their credentials impress me! Can one imagine a more honest way 
of taking sides? This book well illustrates to what a great extent philo- 
sophy of any kind rests upon an ethical technique. Mr. Ransom has 
honesty, modesty, charity, and a real gift for handling language, but this 
last is probably the least important of his accomplishments. 

Nevertheless Mr. Ransom is in a very awkward position. With all 
his abilities, it cannot be said that he has won his way onto firm 
ground. Is it really possible to be honest about modern science and still 
hold fast to orthodoxy? Is not that very honesty itself the Occidental 
germ that will infect and ultimately destroy the orthodox belief? 
Speaking again of myths, he says: 

“Our historical orthodoxy was an aggregate of supernatural 
stories, or myths. As soon as I make this statement, I remember 
painfully that there is a certain state of mind which will reply: 
‘Myths are for children, and I am an adult, and I do not care to hear 
about your historical orthodoxy!’ Probably this state of mind is not 
of the advanced mental age it supposes. But here it is enough to say: 

. Myth is the mark of every religion that has functioned after the usual 
historical types.” 

He sees so clearly the answers that will be brought against him, and 
of course it must be painful. For how can man believe in myth once he 
has called it myth? Mr. Ransom is sincere in his justification of myth, 
but he is too subtle and sophisticated. One cannot study one’s way to 
faith, at least not to any kind of popular faith. The kind of faith that 
could be arrived at by such means would always be slender and in- 
secure. The author has probably a suspicion of this himself, and his 
book ends sadly. 

“Tt is painful to bring my book to its logical conclusion. For this 
conclusion will seem at least a little bit ignominious as a clinwaX, tQammmze 
the study. I have no heroic proposals to bring forward, no splendid 
crusade to agitate.” ‘ 
I cannot but feel sympathy for what hei is looking for, but I feel he is 

looking for it in the wrong direction—in a direction in which i it is no 
longer possible to go. He wants to reintegrate a tragic conception of 


life. He objects to the optimism “bred by the scientific attitude, so he 
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turns to the God of Israel who is “Awful, unpredictable, unappeasable, 
and whose works issue frequently in human suffering.” But there are, 
theoretically, two ways in which the tragic spirit may be rehabilitated, 
by stripping religion of its naturalism, or by stripping science of its 
complacency. The first of these is the way Mr. Ransom has chosen 
but it does not seem to offer him very much hope. I would suggest to 
him that the second is the real way, the only possible way for us to-day. 

Up to a point Mr. Ransom wins his case, and wins it handsomely. 
He has no difficulty in showing the banality of the God without 
Thunder. But what about the tragedy of all nature? What about the 


thunder itself, the Thunder without God? 
ps GEOFFREY SAINSBURY 


PLAGUED BY THE NIGHTINGALE. By Kay Boyle (Cape) 7s. 6d. 

Miss Boyle’s delicate art, though it occasionally descends into the 
affectation of which her pointless title gives a hint, is perfectly fitted for 
what she sets out to do. An affectionate, hopeful, intelligent American 
girl, not long married for love to a young Frenchman, is brought by 
him into the bosom of his family. The male members of the family are 
prone to a horrible disease; Nicolas himself has already developed it, 

- and his cousin-brother-in-law is a dread warning of the physical and 
mental degradation to which it leads. Nevertheless Papa and Maman, to 
whom survival of the family is all that matters, attempt to bully 
and bribe Nicolas and Bridget into parenthood. This painful story is 
presented through the fresh perceptions of Bridget in a series of scenes 
and portraits exquisitely clear, sure and subtle, in settings of great 

‘ beauty, often with wit, never with false sentiment. On reflection it 
seems odd and English that Papa and Maman, however mean about 
dots, should have failed to arrange marriages for their thrée younger 
daughters, leaving them to compete for Luc’s favours; but the author is 
too skilful for these doubts to arise while one is reading. Of the per- 
sons, all vivid, Nicolas and his married sister Charlotte are those who 

om, $5t‘live on in the mind. The novel is a work of art and, among the 
civilised, whose taste in fiction is so sparingly catered for, deserves a 
reputation. Dark though the theme is, an extraordinary effect of sun- 
light bathes the book in memory; it is like a holiday among. people 
some of whom it is imposstble not to hate, and yet whose proximity 


_ fails to spoil the loveliness of sea and air and summer.. es 
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BROOME STAGES. By Clemence Dane (Heinemann) 8s. 6d. 

Those who enjoyed The Good Companions will enjoy Broome 
Stages; both are books for tired minds, part of the current re- 
action from the novel as literature to the novel as a refuge from worry, 
thought, and reality. Miss Dane depicts, at great length, the fortunes 
over 200 years of a theatrical family whose generations, like its name, 
recall and quite irrelevantly parallel the generations of the Norman 
Plantagenets. Beginning and end seem equally arbitrary, and no further 
evidence of design or significance appears at any other point. The 
characters are sketched neatly if superficially, and some of the scenes 
have a sentimental or melodramatic effectiveness, but the reader is too 
seldom made to share their interests or their feelings. The narrative 
skates over the surface of the facts, and if it might seem that only so 
can any novel, however long, span so wide a scope, one might point to 
Hergesheimer’s The Limestone Tree as an example of a method at once 
briefer and far more profoundly effective. The writing is competent, 
but no more—sometimes less, straining to over-emphasis to get its 
more impressive effects: “His boy swayed as he talked eagerly like the 
boy above him laden with flowers of the double cherry, the barren, 
colourless double cherry that has so opulent a bloom. His young, 
smooth, perfect profile was without strength, but fierce as a knife- 
‘blade now that the moonlight had drained it of its girlish colour. The 
soft full mouth was dulled to the grey of a half-open rose in the bed 
beyond. The light eyes shone as the dew shone at his feet.’? With 
restraint Miss Dane can do—has done—good work. Mr. Priestley may 
yet-be saved if he repent, but Broome Stages, one feels, will lie heavily 
upon his soul in the days of his repentance. G. W. 


RETURN TO EBONTHEEVER. By Brinsley Macnamara (Cape) 7s. 6d. 
Return to Ebontheever has only one fault; but that is an exasperating 
one. It reads as though Mr. Macnamara had been fascinated by the 
theory of Serial Time, and had set out to write a novel in its honQuremgneams . 
We have just got used to living in to-mcrrow, when we are seized and 
whisked into yesterday, catching a tantalising glimpse of to-day as we 
go by. We assist at Giles Elwood’s quiet, tender, country wooing of 
Hester—the kind of exquisite and simple coming together of two 
straightforward, upright people that too garely finds a chrSnicler, let 


alone so sensitive a one as Mr. Macnamara—long before we hear a 
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word of Hester’s father. But in chronological fact, she was heart-free 
enough when she learned the little she ever did learn about her father’s 
incarceration in the asylum; and in her simple and dutiful desire to com- 
pensate him for long and cruel deprivation, set about restoring him to 
Ebontheever, little dreaming that his apparent “cure” was.but skin- 
deep, and would inevitably be shattered by the touch of old association. 
It was after his release, when she had gone back, alone, to the old farm, 
to make it ready for him, that she met Giles; Giles, who knew only 
that there had been trouble between his people and hers, and in his 
simplicity hoped that their union would cure the old wound. But every- 
body else in Westmeath knew that it was jealousy, of his father, Joses 
Elwood, which had preyed upon Jervis Elwood’s mind, and had 
caused him to murder his wife when Hester was only a few months old. 
Mr. Macnamara is an admirer of Hardy, and he does not suffer in that 
company. The story is one that Hardy might well have chosen and it 
is handled with restraint and balance, which lift it to that place of pure 
tragedy, where pity and terror are unalloyed with baser emotions. 
Indeed, the book does not even suffer by its analogy with that play of 
Othello, to which Hester innocently takes her newly released father, and 
` which was the first incident to touch the old chord, and set his bewil- 
dered mind seething back into insanity. From then on the story pro- 
ceeds on its set and tragic way to the moment when the old man, 
arrived at last in his former home, grows confused by the sight of 
` familiar objects, by Hester’s likeness to her dead mother. Coming sud- 
denly, in the shadowy evening, on Hester and her lover, happy, in the 
--well-remembered farm kitchen, time is suddenly set back for him; he 
re-enacts the former tragedy; but this time it is the lover who is the 
victim. So Hester, in her turn, breaks under a sudden and searing | 
_ shock. It does not kill her body, but it strikes her mind; and from that 
“moment she, too, lives eternally in yesterday. 
It is a memorable book, possessed both of beauty, and of individual 
eum egies. Mr. Macnamara is very much master of himself and his writ- 
ing, and from the point of view of pure accomplishment, it is a pleasure 
to read him. M. R. 


FOUR HANDSOME n By R. Hernekin Baptist (Jonathan Cape) 
78. 6d. 
“Four negresses were skei dai off the Guinea Coast on one of 
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the pioneer voyages of the Portuguese. .. They were . . . left ashore at’ 
different points of the African coast as emissaries of wade and, pre- 

sumably, of Christian missionary enterprise.” This is an imaginary 
account of their dismal faring. One only survives—to become the mate 
of a leper. It has as many deaths as Hamlet. 

"There are too many maxims of this sort: “A man is always happier 
for a vision, even if it take the shape of money bags.” 

There are leaps too sudden and too frequent from a matter of fact 
to a self-conscious style of writing to which the words Africa and 
Aethiopia seem particularly to compel him. Beginnings and ends of 
chapters are flowery. 

There are too many O’s and Oh’s and “Ha’s,” and too many 
capital letters. “Oh, divine Habit, draw thy warm "folds about these 
innocents! Protect Hien from the marauder and the stranger. From the 
Unknown...” 

There is monotony of diction—breasts, fecundity, miasmic, im- 
maculate, and Mother Earth grow very wearisome. 

“Peace, solid as gold,” begins the book; “Peace, solid as gold,” and 
other sorts of peace punctuate it. “White men, where is Peace?” ends it. 

e j O. M. 


JOHN AND DAVID. By James Kenward (Peter Davies) 7s. 6d. 

This first novel is a tale of doom, an account, ending in tragedy, of 
hate between two brothers. It is tragedy in the Greek rather than 
the modern sense: men powerless to avert their fate, resistlessly brought’ 
to,inevitable disaster. But Greek tragedy cannot be expounded through 
the present technical fashion of under-emphasis. That is why books like 
this must always fail. Literature must return to the grand manner `. 
before it can do justice to grand themes. 

At least this is a worthy failure. It is ambitious. And it is intelligent , 
and exceptionaily carefully written, though sometimes too meticulously «ammas 
so. Mr. Kenward is a careful observer, but it is with his-head rather 
than his heart: His London scenes, for example, while they are correct, 
are not London. And one is uneasily suspicious, when flashes of 

“insight” appear, that he is merely exppunding himself under the 
several disguises of his characters, for these do not separate into people 
but stick together in a clot of complexes having every appearance of 
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coming from one brain. E 

In short, this is the inevitable first novel ak: a young man aliye to 
himself—alarmed, worried, excited, amazed and exhilarated by the 
wonder of self. But it is promising, in the sense that it is ambitious. 
And it has one moment of terrifying vision, that moment’ when John 
sees David kissing the girl he himself loves, and feels suddenly above 
himself, in that interlude of mental release which precedes the tragedy. 

“A strange lethargy stole over his mind. He had just seen something, 
had he not—something that should have made him feel depressed. 

. For some seconds he could only remember that he had seen some- 
thing at which he should have been very much offended, but was not.” 

It was then John had one of those experiences of vision that make 
tragedy more than a matter for tears. “He observed that he was walking 
on ants, and his strongest feelings were at once aroused. Here was 

' tragedy of the first importance. And, in a flash of perception, he saw 
that it really was; that later on he would think -David and Cynthia 
mattered above everything else; but he would be wrong. The ants were 
‘infinitely more important, as physical must always take precedence over 
mental anguish.” 

Here at last, after 274 pages, is sorpething more ‘than photographic 
exactitude or introspective musings, a sense of a unity greater than the 
dramatic Three Unities. Mr. Kenward’s third novel will perhaps be 
very good indeed. 

M. K. 


‘A PIG IN A POKE. Stories by Rhys Davies (Joiner & Steele) 7s. 6d. 
A woman. By Rhys Davis (Boriswood) 125. 6d. ; 
JUDAS AND OTHER STORIES. By John Metcalfe (Constable) 7s. 6d. _ 
Mr. Rhys Davies’s tales have that “totality” of spirit and matter 
which Poe made the hall-mark of the short story. His confined back- 
ground of small grim towns and villages in the narrow South Wales 
gma c0gl-wvalleys, peopled for the most part by men and women who 
scarcely dare, even when they would, to turn a dreaming eye starward 
or follow in imagination the free flight of the clouds beyond the stark 
hilltops, may make technically easier the essential unity of impression, 
` butit involves a certain samgness of material in fact only negated by the 
- genuine Variety of the impressions, the responses to experience, which 
are the basis of his work. Principally, and primarily, he is “aware of 
H 4 
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misery and desolation and the savage anger that had bred among these 
habitations,” crying to the Lord that a light may be given and the 
people made beautiful, but within his narrow compass he can evoke 
comedy as well and truthfully as tragedy, and reveal, in the material 
of the satirist, the vision of the poet. It appears for a moment in Death 
in the Family, more certainly in Hunger, the last and best of the stories. 
The others, though all adept, are not all equally pleasing; sometimes the 
satire comes too easily, sometimes the author is justa little too knowing. 
But the volume is one no reader of short stories should pass by; it is, 
like all Mr. Davies’s work, tinged with that truly imaginative quality 
which is worth more than a wilderness of technical dexterity. 

A Woman is a short story quite beautifully produced in an edition 
limited to 165 signed copies. Paper, type, binding are all unusually 
attractive. The tale itself is not remarkable in conception, but perhaps 
all the more for that reason may be said to afford an example of the 
really high quality of Mr. Davies’s accomplishment. It has nicely 
rounded form, consistent sureness of touch, a swift easy movement, 
and the realistic detail is lifted above drabness by the unfailing vividness ` 
of epithet and image, as when he writes of the houses of the Welsh 
mining village as “seeming to lean towards each other like a lot of lean - 
black birds forlorn in a bleak captivity”. Mr. Davies’s past develop- 
ment has been rapid; one still waits for the novel in which he will do 
his mature powers justice. 

A year or two ago something the same might have been remarked, if 
less certainly, of Mr. John Metcalfe. His new book of tales is, however, 
‘rather a disappointment, for all that it has been praised by many 
eminent and one or two competent reviewers as a thrilling collection of 
essays in the macabre. Funeral March of a Marionette, the story of two 
Cockney children who parade their deformed and dying brother about - 
the winter streets as a November “guy,” is appalling but unforgettable; 
it fixes with precision and finality a whole terrible vision of life. Judas, 
again a child study, is also good, and so is the savage humour of . 
Salvage; but the farther Mr. Metcalfe moves from a strict realism (and 
in the bulk of his book he is a long way from it) the less convincing he 
seems. One or two of the supernatural stories have a certain inter- 
mittent effectiveness, but Mortmain, Seven on an Island, and The 
Spanish Hat are little better than ‘ ‘magazing stuff.” 


G.W. 
e 
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CHARLTON. (Faber & Faber) ros. 6d. . 

An autobiography told in the third person. An effort toward de- 
tachment and freedom of mind by a middle-aged Englishman lately 
of high rank in the Army and now retired on half-pay. It is a truly 
remarkable document. We propose tc review it more fully when space 
permits. 


AMERICA HISPANA. By Waldo Frank (Scribner’s, N.Y.) $3.50. 

A book whose subject is a whole continent. It defies all attempts at 
short description. We will review it later. Mr. Frank is an infrequent 
but very important writer whose industry and learning are eamele 
by his great imaginative power. 


MUSIC AT NIGHT. By Aldous Huxley (Chatto & Windus) 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Huxley always seems to be on the point of developing in- 
terestingly and always, at the last moment, letting himself ‘down. 
Most of these essays are delightfully readable, but they hardly ever 
stimulate. It is curious to observe how many of them end with a 
dismal platitude. 


PANEROS. By Norman Douglas (Chatto & Windus) 15s. 

- This book is really only a 10,000 word pamphlet on aphrodisiacs, 
_ but presumably there are hook-collectors who “fancy” Norman 
‘Douglas and won’t mind paying their 155. It is a charming production 
in its way and of course Mr. Douglas’s “‘words on aphrodisiacs and 
- the like” are witty, as also is the “hitherto unpublished portrait” of 
that conscientiously naughty man. It shows him as a cherubic two- 
year-old with golden ringlets. 


Small Advertisements 
ROCKLANDS SCHOOL, HASTINGS, provides an atmosphere in which 
Studious children are happy and free to ‘develop their own individuality. Ask 
for Prospgftus. Girls 4 to 18, Boys 4 to 12 years of age. 
. Small literary artistic circle. invites male members. Discussions monthly. Interest- 
ing programme. Sub. 1s, 6g. session. Baines, 24 West Hill, Highgate, N.6. 
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IS GERMANY FINISHED? By Pierre Vienoz. Faber. 5s. 

LIBERTY IN THE MODERN STATE. By H. J. Laski. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

THE crisis. By Ernest Bevin and G. D. H. Cole. New Statesman. 6d. 
THE MEANING OF ART. By Herbert Read. Faber. 3s. 6d. 


THE SECRET OF THE GOLDEN FLOWER. By Richard Wilhelm and C. G. 
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GUILTY BUT INSANE. By “Warmark.” Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 
ON THE NIGHTMARE. By Ernest Jones, M.D. Hogarth. ars. 
RED ROSES FOR BRONZE. Poems by H. D. Chatto. 6s. 


THE CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF KATHERINE MANSFIELD. By Ruth E. 
Manx, with introd. by J. M. Murzy. Constable. 215. 


NORMAN DOUGLAS. By H. M. Tomlinson. Chatto. 25. 

THE WAVES. By Virginia Woolf. Hogarth. 7s. 6d. 
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MEDNER HILL FARM. By Basil Creighton. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
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MINNIE MAYLOW’S STORY. By John Masefield. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
THE SONS OF MRS. AAB. By Sarah Gertrude Millin, Chatto. 7s. 6d. 


THE TRIAL OF JEANNE D’ARC AND OTHER PLAYS. By Edward Garnett. 
Cape. 6s. 
LETTERS TO THE AMAZON. By Rémy de Gourmont, transl. by Richard 
Aldington. Chatto. 6s. 
S&LECTED ESSAYS OF SWIFT. Ed. by Charles Davies. Cape, Travellers’ 
Library. 3s. 6d. 
WAR AND PEACE IN EUROPE (1815-1870). By E. L. Woodward. Con- 
stable. 14s. 
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VER since the day, seven years ago, when I first heard“Sir 


Oswald Mosley speak at a Socialist Summer School I have 
known that the question to be asked about him was not “Has he 
any future?” but “What will his future be?” This question is all 
the more interesting now that he has made a New Party for him- 
self with a weekly newspaper, Action, to represent it. Whatever 
happens to the New Party it is certairi that Mosley will prove a 
vitalising force in English politics. He knows that we cannot hope 
to drift, on a tide of pious or fierce emotions, into a ready-made 
international Utopia, and he knows that England has to adapt 
itself, by hard work and hard thinking, to an entirely different 
world from the pre-war world in which our prosperity seemed to 
be guaranteed by providence. So far, then, he is the new type of 
politician desiderated by Mr. Murry in his recent articles in these 
pages. He has a sense of reality that is lacking in most of the more 
orthodox politicians. All the same, it is an open question if he was 
wise to elect to play a lone hand. The existing political parties 
represent something more fundamental than theories and pro- 
grammes, and it is probably better, as Mr. A. L. Rowse i insists if 
his very valuable book, Politics and the Younger Generation 
(Faber, 10s. 6d.), to create a right relation with one’s “effective 
environment” and to work from within it than to break away in 
the hope of gaining a more immediates hearing for one’s ‘own 
particular views. ; 
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Further, a political party requires, if it is to ake eee K 

‘something more than a policy of immediate action. It must be - 
related to a conception of the “good life.”. The Bolsheviks know 
this, and that is why Communism in Russia has the dynamic of a." 
religion rather than of mere political experiment. Gandhi knows 
it, though it is hard for a Westerner to understand his idea that 
the good life involves the repudiation of machinery. Mr. T. S... 
Eliot knows it, and uses his great persuasive skill to make it seem 
possible that Orthodoxy and Toryism might provide England 
with a dynamic as effective as Coramunism in Russia. Mr. Murry 
knows it; and if the New Party will devote some thought, on the 
lines of Mr. Murry’s articles, to the fundamental problems of social 
ethics and of human nature in an industrial society, I believe it 
might play a really important part in the construction of twen- 
tieth century England. 

The question is: will the New Party take itself seriously 
enough? We should like to know, for example, how far its philo- 
sophy is in line with the underlying socialist assumptions of such 
books as Mr. Rowse’s Politics and the Younger Generation and Mr. 
Tawney’s Equality. The first numbers of Action have been intel- 
lectually unambitious and vague, to put it mildly. Considering 

. that the editor of Action is Mr. Harold Nicolson, disappointment 
is natural. We hope that by weekly practice he will recover his 

true form and so confound his critics. R R. 
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CATHERINE CARSWELL 


Raises of D. H. pes ¢ I T 


[Readers of Mr. Murry’s Son of Woman and of his reminiscences of 
D. H. Lawrence, published in the Adelphi, will appreciate the oppor- 
‘tunity to compare them with Mrs. Carswell’s impressions. Probably 
no two friends of Lawrence are better or more differently equipped 
than these two writers to describe the impression he made in personal 
contact. Mrs. Carswell’s reminiscences will appear in five instalments, 
of which this is the first. Quotations from Lawrence’s letters are used 
by permission of the Lawrence Estate and of Messrs. William 
Heinemann, who will shortly publish The Letters of D. H. Lawrence, 
edited by Aldous Huxley.—zp.] 


HESE are to be the reminiscences of a sixteen years’ 
unbroken friendship with D. H. Lawrence. In setting 
down one’s memories of any man one may succeed or fail in 
making a true presentment of one’s principal. One does not fail, 
however, to give oneself away, especially when one’s principal 
happens to be Lawrence. Lawrence was a touchstone. He had 
a faculty—unique among his contemporary men of letters— 
of producing sparks, sunshine, snakes, and other odd things, 
from bosoms the most unsuspected and unsuspecting. This 
faeulty survives his death. It worked wonders during the 
writing of his obituaries when his actual, very disturbing presence 
was still strongly felt by those who held the obituarist’s quill. 
It proceeds now to work upon reviewers and others upon the 
appearance of each new manuscript, indeed upon every occaSion 
when he or his writings chance to come under discussion, which 
is the more interesting in that there is no “literary” cult of 
Lawrence in the sense of the literary cult of Joyce. 
This gives to Lawrence reviews and Lawrence artifles and 
reminiscences a peculiar fascination. They may and do differ as. 
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widely as the superior sniff differs from the hysterical sob. But 
all are betrayals of the writer concerned, and somehow one has the 
sense of Lawrence himself standing there aside, in the shade, 
laughing, laughing—as he laughed in life, not to the skies but with 
his face down, shaking his head at the earth in a sort of depreca- 
tory mirth; but laughing now at one blessed remove, escaped, 
free, not caring, his work done—while commentator after 
commentator pins himself down in apology, lament, repudia- 
tion, reservation, derision or measured praise. Mention among 
literary or ordinary semi-literary folk the names of such as 
Bennett, Wells, Galsworthy, Shaw, and note the responses. Then 
mention the name of Lawrence and look out. The response to 
Bennett is the nearest to that which is elicited by Lawrence. 
Bennett, you are given to understand, was in the first place 
a lover of life. So there comes a warmth even with: the 
shrewdest or the harshest criticisms of his work. Without argu- 
_ment we all know that Bennett possessed a hotter and a livelier 
and a more rampant lust for mese life than any of the others 
named. But Bennett's love of life was from the outside inwards. 
_ It was as obvious as it was strong, and therefore easy to under- 
stand and sympathise with. To Bennett every motor car repre- 
sented life, and the bigger the car the more the life. But Lawrence 
comes along and says: “No! That yellow motor car represents 
life, but that red motor car represents death.” And this makes us 
uneasy, for not only is it hard to understand but it implies 
a claim on the speaker’s part to which we must at once give 
assent or denial. A Bennett claims to observe with delight and 
reverence all the movements of commonly accepted life, especially 
in its human forms: but a Lawrence claims to have an inside and 
private knowledge of how life flows and ebbs, where it divides 
from death, how, all unacknowledged, it is lost or won. Bennett 
is a clfonicler. Hence,"when you make your comments upon 
him, you do not give yourself away more than intellectually. 
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Lawrence is a religious teacher, dealing religiously with life. 
Accordingly you cannot speak of him without exposing your own 
way of life and your vital shortcomings. 

I have been struck of late by the attitude towards Lawrence of 
really young, really fresh men; not the tired young-old men of the 
known London literary world, but the men (some of them 
belonging to the “working classes”) who are still at the university 
stage in Scotland and the United States. These get from him a 
clear and quite peculiar message which is also a magnificent 
stimulus. And we cannot judge of Lawrence as a man with a 
message till we see just how far he has been able to speak to the 
new generation above the heads of his own. It may well be that 
Lawrence as a novelist will appeal less to the literary reader of the 
future than to the comparatively uneducated. Or it may be that 
his influence will be made vocal in a new way by some other 
writer. Whether this unmistakable acknowledgment be made 
in the future or not, however, I shall still go on believing in 
Lawrence’s triumphant religiéus achievement. This is not to say 
that I see no faults in Lawrence or that I take for gospel every 
line he wrote. But it is emphatically to say’ that for me Lawrence 
is never vitally wrong, that his books (partly because of their very 
faults) are perfectly calculated to achieve his purpose in writing 
them, and that far from him being a self-deceiving, sad, pitiful, 
gifted failure, his life was victorious. 

There always have been, are, and ever shall be, men with the 
gift of renewing the vital flow that passes from the unknown 
sources of being to the common man. The flow between our- 
selves and life’s unknown sources has again and again become 
impure or feeble, half-choked-up or a standing, stagnant pool. 
Many lively individuals, many obscure events and situations 
help at all times, consciously or unconsciously, to broaden, 
improve, freshen the flow for us. Perhaps, from fhe very 
essence of the sum of all human effort ang living, a running 
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trickle is somewhere kept, or we should die. But even with all 
these things—the lively individuals, the strange upheavals, the 
incomputably precious. striving of humanity as a whole—the 
flow is always in danger of going wrong, stale, poor. Then there 
comes along the really rare man whose particular business in life 
it is to clear, deepen, broaden the flow for us. Sometimes he does 
it with a painful violence of revelation. Always he does it with the 
utmost inconvenience to everybody concerned and in the face 
of inexpiable hostility. Such a man is never one of the lively 
improvers who do their work by the way. He is different. For it 
is his mission and his fate, perhaps zlso (though this quite by the 
way) his torture, to feed us afresh with the pure waters of life. 
How may we know such a mani By these things. He cannot 
escape his destiny. He is easy to deride, to belittle, to convict 
logically of confusion and failure. Before he is finished with us he 
makes the devil of a mud-stirring and a mess. We in our turn 
finish him off and think we are done with him. The last thing we 
do is to thank him. He is at odds+with his own caste—not the 
less if he is an artist among artists. All his brothers look askance 
at him. The highbrows despise and reject him with the final 
_ sentence—‘‘he was no thinker.” Upon his death his enemies 
cannot contain their glee over what they announce as his patent 
failure. His friends, while they bitterly and truly grieve, are 
impelled to betray him by taking every opportunity of justifying 
themselves at his expense. The indifferent feel slightly uncom- 
fortable. Once more a good and gifted man has somehow been 
mistreated. But did he not himself render right treatment im- 
possible by demanding impossibilities? So once more it is finished. 
And once more it begins all over again, and once more the gain 
is ours. The common man, who may have taken neither part nor 
interest in the whole business, feels “ife flowing somehow more 
sparklir® and clear for him. Something is changed for good and 
all. In time even the lingering highbrow, whose fate it is always 
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to be in the wrong, comes round, and easily covers his tracks. 
“Didn’t we always say he was a genius?” 

There are more ways of knowing such a man. He dares to 
open his heart, display his mistakes, doubts and contradictions, 
accuse the very god he worships. And, removed from others by 
this primal daring, he dares to speak with the arresting impera- 
tive “I.” From the beginning to the end of his life, no matter 
how contradictory his sayings may be, they are couched thus— 
“I say unto you” or “This is what you must do.” 

True, when a man speaks like this he may be mad. You must 
first investigate for madness. But you must make your own 
investigation. It is only too easy to accept another person’s 
assurance. Unless you can convince yourself that the speaker is 
mad—you are obliged to hear him and either to accept or to refuse. 
You may pretend to ignore, but it will only be a pretence. 
You will be far too frightened or too delighted to ignore 
once you have heard the tone of authority common to such 
men. 3 

What is easier is to disobey. For another characteristic of 
such men (Lawrence’s German wife called them “Jesus-men’’) 
is that they immediately demand, as soon as you get to 
close quarters with them, an act of faith, And ten to one 
you cannot make it. It is too impracticable for you, for of: 
stich impracticabilities is the Kingdom of Heaven. “Spunk,” 
Lawrence called it. “Theres not much spunk in the world,” 
he wrote to me in April, 1921. As the rich young man from 
Jesus, you turn away sorrowful. Why sorrowful? Because 
something in your self—the true keynote of your life—chirfes 
with the man’s tone and reveals to you that this is indeed what 
you most deeply desire and need to do. It is the one thing 
you lack. Yet you turn away without the “spunk” to do it, 
and the man who gave you the clue ta yourself turns away too, 
smiling, but perhaps grimly from disappointment. What happens 
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then? Your secret acknowledgment may take the form of hatred 
or it may not. But if you are still sensitive, you spend the re- 
mainder of ycur life in realising more and more sharply what 
lack of “spunk” has lost to you. This it can be to believe. There is 
no compulsion of obedience on one who believes. As often as 
not he disobeys. And because of his disobedience he comes into 
full belief later—perhaps too, late. 

To be a friend of Lawrence’s was everything and nothing. 
He was very amenable in all the common ways of friendship, but 
he would have no ideas of friendship, still less any ideal human 
relationships. Hence he was a disappointment to most of those 
who wished to call themselves his friends, and he left much mess 
and many apologies in his tracks. He was not above apologies 
himself—far from it. No man was ever readier to admit with gay 
finality that he had been mistaken in another person or in one of 
his own actions. Lawrence was no great judge of character. 
He had an infallible instinct for what may be called the 
life-content in any given individual,*but in certain respects he was 
easily deceived. I have often heard him declare that quickness in 
the detection of falsity in others is no sign of particular purity in 
oneself. “We must make mistakes.” “We must all sometimes fall 
and sometimes fail’—he would acknowledge it and pass on. 
And by so doing he made it equally easy for anybody else to make 
admissions to him. But his would-be friends were not always 
vital enough for such free friendship. They explained, or they 
bemoaned, or they turned into regular “rogue” friends, that are 
worse than enemies. As in everything else, Lawrence was a 
tofichstone in friendship. If he did not bother to read character, 
characters speedily stood self-revealed in their contacts with 
_ him. And people resent or adore a touchstone according to their 
courage. ; 

He wanted above evesything a world of living relationships 
—‘Fifty per centyme, fifty per cent thee: and the third thing, 
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the spark. ...” “Either this, or less than nothing.” And relation- 
ships not merely with men and women, but with birds, beasts, 
flowers, reptiles, stones, stars, suns and manufactured articles. 
He could feel the spark of a living relationship between himself 
and a wardrobe trunk (“which has its own queer little ways, I 
tell you, Catherine—ways which have to be learned and respec- 
ted”) or a black iron stove that sometimes smoked and sometimes 
didn’t. And when it came to men and women he wished for the 
whole gamut of relationships, from the most passional to the 
lightest or sedatest, always provided the spark was there and 
there was no strain on either side. By strain I do not mean differ- 
ence in outlook, opinion, tastes, character. So long as there was a 
responsive life-flow, Lawrence was as serene over such differ- 
ences as he was animated in discussing, demolishing or damning 
them. I mean the strain of idealism which forces the issues of 
human relations and brings a deadening falseness. From this he 
shrank immediately, sometimes fiercely, sometimes without a 
sign, sometimes with a horror so despairing and vocal as to 
provide any crass spectator with an excuse for labelling him 

“tortured,” “morbid,” “obsessed,” “warped,” even “perverted.” 
Being a persevering, hopeful and modest man, Lawrence would 
return again and again to give the thing another chance—to make 
quite sure that there had not been a mistake or had not come a 
change. But if what he called the spark was still missing he would 
be off again. He could distrust and question much in himself. He 
could not distrust the touchstone that was in his breast. Naturally 
these comings and goings of his created much distress and 
misunderstanding. : 

“Living consists in doing what you really, vitally want to ae: 
what the Zife in you wants to do, not what your ego imagines you 
want to do. And to find out how the life in you wants to be lived, 
and to live it, is terribly difficult, Somebody has to give usa clue.” 

Lawrence believed of himself that he was endowed with the - 
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power to give the clue, the hint, to those who wanted it. To 
those who not only wanted it but were able to take it when given, 
he was eager to give himself in a special kind of friendship which 
had no touch in it of the superior being. Itisinstructiveto compare ` 
Lawrence’s letters with the apologies and explanations and accusa- 
tions of his friends, so-called. The chief difference between them is 
that in all Lawrence’s declaratory rages there is never an element 
of egotism or patronage. But his friends are almost as full of both 
as are his enemies. He was furious, not because of his own 
“feelings,” which he never bothered about (though of course he 
had them), but because he perceived an outrage to life, an assault 
on the free flow, so far down and well-hidden that most of us 
ignore it, without which no fruitful or truly sparky relationship 
can exist at all. He wanted men friends. He wanted the most 
intimate relation with a woman. But from the first his shy yet 
eager contacts taught him that to achieve either he must tear 
to shreds the familiar terms of friendship aad of love. It was no 
wonder that, bemused with these” familiar terms and confused 
by their accretions of idealism, men and women failed him. 
That they might not fail him he fought his very best. But it was 
his friends he had to fight: his victories were hard won: and we 
‘cannot be surprised that he had to turn for his spark of a con- 
summated relation to birds and beasts and flowers. 

Let it be at once admitted that we are all—those of us, I meah, 
who were at any time and for however short a period on terms 
of intimate friendship with Lawrence—inclined to be jealous of 
one another. It is in the nature of cur strange case. But so long 
as'it is freely admitted it does not matter now. Indeed it will help 
to throw a more revealing light on the extraordinary being that 
Lawrence was. With me from first to last Lawrence was frank and 
tender and kind. I was fiye years his senior, yet I felt often that 
I was £ somewhat feeble and uncertain younger sister of his. 
Once I said so to kim and he replied that he felt our relationship 
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in the same way. Perhaps he said it to please me. Lawrence had 
such amiable weaknesses. Anyhow from first to last I loved and 


revered him, though I am conscious that in most ways I failed 
him as badly as any one else. 


(To be continued.) 


Written in dejection, after reading the latest 
Last Instructions 


HEN I am dead I do not give a damn 
What anybody does about it. Sham 
Recipes in rhyme, restricting grief, 
The whole When-I-am-dead-ly theme, in brief, 
Has now been wallowed in ad nauseam. 
ALISTER MACKENZIE 


t, 


ARTHUR BRENTON, 


Budgetary and Trading Deficits 


. [The author of this article will probably be well-known to many of 


our readers as editor of the New Age, a paper which for many years 
has been almost alone in urging the necessity for reform in the funda- 
mental principles of banking and public finance.—Ep.] 


HERE is no direct relation between a Budget deficit and an 
excess of imports. Mr. Snowden’s deficit merely means that 
he has paid more money for goods and services than he has 
collected from the taxpayers. ‘The balance he has borrowed from 
the banks. Since he is an agent for the community, his deficit 
represents a loan by the banks to the community—the proceeds 
of this loan having been spent on goods and services which other- 
wise the community would not have received. Clearly, this kind | 
of transaction can take place irrespective of whether our stock of 
goods at home (services included} is added to by an excess of 
imports over exports, or is subtracted from by an excess of 
exports over imports. Our distributable supply of, say, 100 
articles may become 120 in the first case, or 80 in the second, but 
there is nothing in the fact of the increase or decrease to prevent 
the Chancellor from buying and distributing some proportion of 
the goods with bankers’ loan credit. In a World State under. a 
single financial and political Government, where there would be 
no imports or exports, there could still be a Budget deficit. 
Taking the world as it is to-day, there is no country in which 
thef is not a Budget deficit. That is to say, the World’s Budget 
shows a collective deficit. But the World’s Customs’ records 
cannot show a collective excess of imports!—or if they do, the 
figures have been cooked. Unfavourable balances of trade in one 
group @f countries must’necessarily be compensated by equiva- 
lent favourable balances in the other. So, in every country the 
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problem of balancing the budget is distinct from that of improv- 
ing overseas trade.’ 

We can imagine someone saying: “Why argue this proposition, 
seeing that the Press generally are affirming it?” The answer is 
that the more definitely the Press affirm a proposition, the more 
necessary it is to confirm it. On Saturday, 19th September, they 
unanimously declared that if Britain came off the gold standard an 
unthinkable catastrophe would follow. On Monday, 21st Septem- 
ber, they unanimously declared that Britain’s decision to come off 
the gold standard was a first step towards the recovery of her 
prosperity. So when to-day they say that a balanced Budget is not 
in itself sufficient to guarantee trade recovery, it is necessary to 
check the statement in case they contradict it to-morrow. Their 
attitude on this question is not so dogmatic as it was on the gold 
question. They have learned their lesson; and discretion is the 
better part of their current clamour. They suggest on the one 
hand that a balanced Budget is a pre-requisite to overseas trade 
recovery, and, on the other hand, that overseas trade recovery is 


indispensable to the maintenance of a balanced Budget. Their 


readers are left to guess where the emphasis lies. 

Let us analyse the reasoning which may indicate which of the 
two propositions is the major one. We were told by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (æ) that there is not going to be any inflation: 
(4) that there will be a rise in prices—but only a moderate one. 
Now, according to orthodox financial doctrine, “inflation” con- 
notes a rise in prices. So the Chancellor must be assumed to have 
used the word in its looser sense, namely that of an expansion in 
the amount of currency. His statement, then, becomes this:*that 
the level of prices will rise, but the amount of money in circu- 
lation will not. Supposing this to happen, it would mean that the 
‘cost of living would be dearer, while wages and salaries were kept 
at their present level. This, of course, ifnplies a suspension of the 
cost-of-living index system under which, previously, incomes 
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have moved up and down -with the retail price level. This, in 
itself, would constitute a serious problem. But we have to re- 
member that under the Budget proposals there are to be direct 
and indirect levies on incomes, to a total amount of no less than 
£130 millions. Then, to complete the picture, there is the likeli- 
hood of a tariff being erected—the certain effect of which will be 
to raise the price level. To sum up, this is the situation: — 

Present Incomes, less direct taxes, less wage-cuts, less dole- 
cuts== Prospective Incomes. 

Present Prices, plas indirect taxes (e.g. beer and tobacco), 
plus additions on “gold standard” account, plus addi- 
tions on “Tariff” account = Prospective Prices. 

Present money in circulation is to remain unaltered, and, 
therefore, is Prospective money in circulation. 

Every one will agree that even before the appearance of the 
National Government the capacity of the community to meet the 
existing prices and taxes was practically exhausted. It must be 
left for mathematicians to compute the future capacity of the 
community to meet prices and taxes. It would seem that the choice 
before the community will lie between living like pigs under a 
balanced Budget and living like human beings under an un- 
balanced Budget. When the time for choosing arrives there is 
little doubt what the choice will be. The Government will be 
forced to give up attempts to balance the Budget by taxation, and 
will have to declare default. Such a declaration—like the idea of 
abandoning the gold standard—seems “unthinkable.” But if and 
when it occurs, it will—like the act of abandoning the gold 
starftlard—be found to have created a situation which, to say the 
least, will have as many advantages as otherwise. 

As stated earlier, a Budget deficit represents a credit lent to the 
Government by the Bank. But when credit is lent by the Bank it 
is creat@d for the purposexit does not come out of invested capital, 
deposits or any other pre-existing finds held by the Bank: it is 
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entirely new credit and is an addition to the sum total of money 
in the country. This has been affirmed and proved by banking 
authorities, e.g. Macleod (pre-war) and McKenna (post-war). 
Conversely, when the Government collects, taxes and repays the 
loan—i.e. “balances the Budget”—the sum total of money in the 
country is reduced by the same amount. No person, nor group of 
persons, has any property-right in this credit—nobody loses 
when it is lent, and nobody gains when it is repaid. The property- 
right is general: the credit belongs to the community. In the last 
analysis, therefore, the process known as “borrowing” by the 
Government from the Bank is really a process of creating credit 
on behalf of the community for the use of the community. If the 
credit is called'a “debt,” it is a debt owing by the community to 
itself. Therefore if the community wishes to cry quits with itself, 
it has the unquestionable right to do so. That is, the Government 
has the right to say to the Bank in respect of any Budget deficit: 
“We have decided to let this extra credit remain in circulation for 


the use of the public, and We authorise you to adjust your. 


accounts accordingly.” 

As has been said, events are rapidly driving all Governments 
towards what orthodox bankers describe as the “catastrophe of 
default.” And the sooner the better; for when that situation arises 
the bankers will have to drop this bogy-talk, and submit their 
déctrines and policy to the test of open technical criticism before 
the bar of awakened public intelligence. 


(See note on page 121.—Ed.) 
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JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 
A Digression 


Y unpractised meditations on economics have been inter- 
rupted by a letter from one whose name is fairly familiar 
to readers of this journal. “It is surely the worst thing you have 
written,” he says; “it is trifling, it is irrelevant, it is utterly irre- 


_ ligious. Your whole blessed scheme is based on your purely per- 


sonal fear of insecurity. . . . You concede them the very fear 
that’s destroying them ... What on earth is the good of aiming 
at security? It-is demanded of us that we live in absolute in- 
security—and when we do,'our economic security is absolutely 
secured. You know that as well as I do. And you are in a position 
(or could be) in which you could say it, and say it with effect.” 

- That is the gist of the letter. I find it interesting. It is the clash 
of two worlds, two temperaments, two experiences. It is strange in 
other respects also. It is strange that one who is not unfamiliar 
with me or my writings should believe, first, that I know as well 


‘as he does that “when we live in absolute insecurity, our eco- 


nomic ‘security is -absolutely secured,” and, second, that, while 
possessing this knowledge, I should deliberately prefer to say 
something quite different, something less comforting to the 
hearts, though perhaps more credible to the minds of men. 

In fact, I know nothing of the kind. It is quite true that I do 
believe, in a peculiar and perhaps private sense, that “the Lord 
will provide”; but what the Lord provides is not economic 
security. I think more highly of the Lord than that. If a man obeys 
the Gospel injunction to take no thought for the morrow, he will 
probably be supported by his friends if he appeals to them. But in 
that case “the friends provide.” If he does not appeal to his 
frieräs and makes his «test of the Lord’s: providence more 
rigorous, he will probably find some cold sustenance from the 
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State. It is difficult to make the experiment quite rigorously. 
I have never known the man who did. But I have no doubt that 
the Lord would have provided such a man with something more 
precious than economic security—namely, an unforgettable 
experience: but economic security, no. 

Such economic security as comes to the man who takes no 
thought for the morrow comes from human charity. And there is 
not, alas, enough human charity to go round. Moreover, in prac- 
tice, I have found that those in whom human charity works 
strongest are those who themselves know, and strive to guard 
against, the fear of economic insecurity. They know the horror 
of the stony stare that strikes the poor devil with nothing between 
himself and the world’s charity. They would not have another 
suffer what was unbearable to them. But, once more, there is not 
enough human charity to go round. 

Therefore, when I am accused of “conceding to mankind the 
very fear (of economic insecurity) that is destroying them,” I feel 
like a doctor, who on diagnosing cancer, should be accused by a 
Christian Scientist friend of his patient, of “conceding the very 
disease that was destroying him.” To call such a recognition of 
facts concession strikes me as a foolish abuse of words. Men are 
afraid of economic insecurity. Even if their fear were an un- 
reasonable fear, still it would be necessary to recognise it as a 
datum. I think it is, considering the manifest deficiency of human 
charity, an eminently reascnable fear. My correspondent evidently 
thinks otherwise. It is, he thinks, very unreasonable, or very mis- 
taken, for man to fear economic insecurity. On the contrary, he 
says, it is demanded of men to live in absolute insecurity, atd 
when they do, their economic security is absolutely secured. 

As I have said, I do not at all believe this. It seems to me a dis- 
tortion of a truth in which I am inclined to believe: namely, that 
if a man were to elect to live in absolutæeconomic insecurity his 
spiritual security might be absolutely secured. as spiritual 
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security and economic security are of two houses, as different as 
eternity and time. To mix up these utterly different things is a 
confusion against which I begin to grow weary even of protesting. 

The charge that my essay is “totally irreligious” leaves me 
quite unmoved. It was once counted highly irreligious, in a 
typhus epidemic, to look to the drains. I believe in looking to the 
drains; to me it is more important, and more religious, than pray- 
ing for the fever to cease. In any case, the question whether my 
attitude is, or is not religious, seems quite trivial, a mere affair of 
terminology and polemic. Because I think drains are important, 
it does not follow that I think them all-important. On the con- 
trary, I hold just as firmly as ever 1 did that man’s chief business 
is to save his life, by losing it. Beside that plumbing is indeed a 
minor matter. But, because it is a minor matter, it is not to be 
neglected: still less are those who prefer to neglect it to be 
accounted more religious than those who attend to it. They are 
less religious, as I account religion. 

No: the kind of charge that could fairly be brought against me 
is that I am not very qualified to look after the drains; and that I 
should do better to stick to my own job. That may very well be 
true.-But I have my defence. It is that the people who profess to 


look after the drains do their work badly; do it above all in the 


wrong spirit, so that what should and could be a corporate effort 
towards a society better, and more crganic, than that in which we 
live is degraded into a squalid struggle for material possessions: 
of which struggle I become so weary that am sometimes tempted 
by i a demon to believe that the section of humanity to which I 
bélong had better be abolished altogether—as one of God’s 
mistakes. 

The demon retires, the temptation passes, and I know that there 
is nothing for it but to struggle on. More than this, I believe that 
theSfrange and almost éntolerable perplexities under which we 
now labour should be rather a cause of rejoicing than despair. If 
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the difficulties are tremendous, so is the opportunity. I do not 
mean the opportunity for some spectacular and world-saving 
action; but simply the opportunity given to every individual and 
conscious man of becoming what I have elsewhere called a sig- 
nificant variation. To remain aware, and to remain sane; to run 
without blinkers, yet to run straight; to try to preserve all poss- 
ible “values” in oneself, and as far as may be to help others to 
do the same—this is, I grant, more than ever difficult to do, but it 
seems to me more than ever worth doing. 

The chief obstacle in the way of those capable of doing this, or 
of seeing that it can be done, is the false simplification that comes 
-of confusing | “the” „categories; fof being and existence. From the 
angle of eternity, all is for ‘the best in the best of all possible 
worlds, as Leibnitz said. Or as Dostoevsky put it, with more 
passion and more truth, in the mouth of Kirillov, when he says to 
Stavrogin:— 

“Have you seen a leaf, a leaf from a tree?” 

“Yes.” 

“T saw a yellow one lately, a little green. It was decayed at the 
edges. It was blown by the wind. When I was ten years old I used to 
shut my eyes in the winter on purpose and fancy a green leaf, bright, 
with veins on it, and the sun shining. I used to open my eyes and not 
believe them, because it was very nice, and I used to shut them 
again.” 

* “Whats that? An allegory?” | 

“N-no.. why? Pm not speaking of an allegory, but of a leaf, only 
a leaf. The leaf is good. Everything’s good.” 

“Everything?” 

“Everything. Man is unhappy because he doesn’t know Its 
happy. It’s only that. Thats all, that’s all! If any one finds out, he’ll 
become happy at once, that minute. That mother-in-law will die; 
but the baby will remain. It’s all good. I discovered it all of a 
sudden.” 

“And if any one dies of hunger, and if dayon insults and ours 
the little girl, is that good?” ° 
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“Yes! And if any one blows out his brains for the baby, that’s 
‘good. And if he doesn’t, that’s good, too. It’s all good, all. It’s good 
for all those who know it’s all good. If they knew it was good for 
them, it would be good for them, but as long as they don’t know it’s 
good for them, it will be bed for them. That’s the whole idea, the 
whole of it.” 

It is the whole idea. That is what all the great masters of the 
spiritual life have discovered: it is the secret, the only secret, of 
eternity—of eternal life. But eternal life is not the life we live. 
The moments of eternal life to which we may attain are moments 
that do not belong to the texture of the life we live; they transcend 
and surpass it. They are beyond good and evil; and no man has 
ever lived, nor ever will live, beyond good and evil. That is why, 
in the great parable of “The Possessed,” Kirillov kills himself. 
He knows ‘eternity, and cannot re-descend into time. And 
Kirillov’s death is as it should be. Something must go when man 
attains this knowledge. As Kirillov says, to bear it “Man must be 
physically changed, or die.” It sougds wild nonsense, to those who 
know nothing of the condition; none the less, it is simple truth, 
as Jesus of Nazareth knew: l 

Before the man who knows there is a simple choice: to cleave to 
eternity, or to cleave to existence. The choice is real, and it must 
be made. Says Kirillov to Shatov:— 

“I think man ought to give up having children—what’s the usẹ of 
children, what’s the use of evolution. when the goal has been at- 
tained? In the gospel it is written that there will be no more child- 
bearing in the resurrection, but that men will be like the angels of 
the Lord. That’s a hint.” 

* Much more than a hint—a manifest necessity. And in fact, the 
masters of the spiritual life, for the most part, have withdrawn 
from the world of existence and becoming and generation. They 
have been crucified, or they have been childless, or both. Most of 
them, but not all. Dostoevsky, himself was a master of the 
spiritual life if ever there was one; he knew what it was to have a 
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child, he knew what it was to have his baby die. He was com- 
mitted, by deliberate choice, to the world of generation. 

I too know a little of the joy beyond joy of eternity, and 
have chosen life instead. Thereby, I have not denied eternity; 
I acknowledge its wonder, and sometimes I return to its 
lucid ecstasy. But I do not presume to degrade it by pretending 
that it is homogeneous with life, or that eternity has laws that are 
binding upon existence. Eternity has no laws: existence is the 
realm of law. Existence is the place where we struggle that our 
good may prevail; eternity is the pinnacle whence we see that 
whether our good prevails or not, it is all one, and all good. 
Whether we conquer or fail, eternity does not care. Humanity 
cares. 

Now it so happens that having become convinced of this abso- 
lute separation between Eternity and Timé, between Being and 
Existence, I am bound to struggle to bring the reality of this 
conviction home to my fellow-men. It is the very essence of my 
“truth,” of the “value” whichd incorporate, of the “good” which 
I struggle to make prevail. I am sorry to say that I do not make 
much headway. People, of whom my correspondent is an egre- 
gious example, have a curious habit of thinking they know more 
about me than I do myself, of persuading themselves that they 
know what I really believe, while I myself do not. It is a strange 
form of unconscious presumption, of which I have been the vic- 
tim for many years. I have grown quite accustomed to it; and 
indeed my only objection to this habitual misrepresentation is 
that it continually blurs what I am trying to say. 

I hate confusion. After all, I have spent a good deal of my"hife 
trying to extricate myself from my own confusions. I am as the 
pig that hath been washed, largely by his own exertions, and that 
does not intend to return to the mire. I hold, as a dearly and pain- 
fully acquired conviction, that Eternify and Time, Beiffeed 


Existence are absolutely distinct. There are, if you care to have it 
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that way, two Gods. There is the God who looks upon all crea- 
tion, at any timeless moment, and declares that all is good. And 
that is true. There is the God, who looks at any part of creation 
at any moment of time, and declares that a great deal of it is bad. 
And that is true. So he sets to work to do what he can to decrease 
the evil and increase the good. This is the God who, in Blake’s 
phrase, “only acts and is in existing beings or men.” The other 
God does not act at all, he is a mere visitant in the world of exist- 
ence, he descends into men’s minds and lifts them beyond good or 
evil. And I surmise there is yet a third God, in whom these 
twain are at one in a union which neither the mind, nor the soul, 
nor the spirit of man can imagine or conceive. Just as in the living 
man, who is one, these two Gods partially inhabit, one being the 
sum of all that is creaturely, the other the spirit that is beyond 
creatures in him; one always abiding, the other descending and 
ascending, yet the human vehicle is one, ever one: so in an incon- 
ceivable and unimaginable unity, which yet must be, the totality 
of creatures in their distinct and ‘unknown modes of existence, 
and the totality of Being in which all eternal forms are compre- 
hended, are a mighty One, in whom in literal truth “we live and 
move, and have our being.” 

That is, in hasty restatement, my creed. The mighty One we 
serve whether we will or no; the Spirit and its kingdom of Being 
we cannot serve; the God in man we may choose or refuse-to 
serve. We serve him best by maintaining all our faculties at the 
best we can bear; we do not serve him fully if we have no know- 
ledge of Eternity, but neither do we serve him fully if we con- 
fie Eternity with Time, for then we have failed to learn the 
lesson of the great ones before us. In the world of existence we 
have to accept the conditions of existence; and they have nothing 
to do with Eternity. Our problem in this under world is, in 
yes simple: to strive,that the best life may be more securely 
established in ourselves and in others. The best life includes a 
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knowledge of Eternity and a knowledge of Time, and a know- 
ledge that they cannot be mixed. But these are not for every one. 
But for every one must be, as far as we can secure them, the con- 
ditions without which such knowledge can never be obtained— 
the elementary and elemental conditions of life. In order to know, 
we must live. If we desire that others should know, we must see to 
it that they can live. And we must face this as the practical, 
technical problem it is. This is religion, as I understand it. To pre- 
tend that religion demands that we should ignore the problem 
is an evil perversion of the truth. 


(To be continued.) 


A Captain Come to Port 


CAPTAIN come to port, a dream-sick man 
With far horizons Staring from his eyes. 

Week-long his ship had been, wherever she ran, 

Caught in a stubborn bubble of the skies. 
Only his spirit had found land o’ nights 

Beyond the low-hung stars at the last rim. 
Now he dark-sailing through a host of lights 

Came, drowned with seas, and earth broke over him. 


And earth broke over him; men, rank on rank, 
Smashed down upon his dream that had prepared 
A different thing. And when he ate and drank, ee) 
Sitting alone in smudgy inns, he stared 
To find a face his heart should recognise. 
No face would come but a slender ship only, 
Daring the drifting prison, of the skies, 
For that last landfall of the odyssey. e 
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Oh, folded yet in watery ply! 


Stemless forests wave their bines, 


And finny things that flicker by 


Winnow the dark streets that lie 


Unpaven yet of that city. 


But let him loose the snaky twines 


Of rope, escape the traffic, flee 


The harbour, and put out to sea. 
ORGILL MACKENZIE 


Civil Servant (retired) 


OME to the lending libzaries go 
Content with what the young lady gives, 

A few hundred thousand or so 

Know that their Redeemer lives. 
Some are benevolent canvassers 

To stop the Mighty Nations Arming 
Or to save the Necks of Muzderers, 

Many have taken to chicken farming. 


What shall I do, who years ago 
Let slip the capacity to dream 
Between the files, and know too well 
Things are exactly what they seem? 


I warmed both hands at the office fire, 
And was a connoisseur of Art 
And Nature too; I suffer from chilblains. 


= Am I ready toglepart? : 


` l J. SIMON 








G. M. HORT 


The Squire and Nick Blee 


HUNDRED years or so do make a power o° difference i’ 
the ways ©’ sinners. 

Leastways, there’s a difference i’ our village. We be a sinful lot 
here still, there’s no denying: but ’tis all on the small scale 
nowadays and easy forgotten, even if not what you might call 
forgiven. 

*T was otherwise, from all I’ve heard tell, i? my grandfather’s 
times. . . more remembering o’ wrong done, but less bearing o° 
malice to them that did it. 

Yes! Tis Squire Henry St. Moline and Nick Blee Pm thinkin’ 
of. Of a fine afternoon like this one I do mostly take my pleasure 
up churchyard, wi’ my London newspaper; and this bench under 
the mushroom-yew do give a proper glimpse of the old urn-stone 
over the St. Moline vault. 

My father minded the last time that vault was opened and my 
grandfather, he minded the last time but one. . . 

Everybody that knowed Nick Blee and the Squire, as growing 
lads, knowed them to be thick as thieves; a pair that ud never be 
apart if they could help it, especially for any mischief or wicked- 
nes. 

That they weren’t born in the same station o’ life didn’t trouble 
either of ’em at all. They was born, anyway, with the same 
thoughts and wishes; and the same fancy allays managed to take 
hold of em both at the same minute. . . You can see their names 





still, carved up i’ belfry tower, and church-porch, as near together -. 


as names *ull go, and the “Nicholas Blee” well nigh runnin’ into 
the “Henry St. Moline.” 

Aye! You can see their names, and, if you ve the eyes for In WOU 
can see the lads they names belonged to! ° - 
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Middlin’ alike, i? youth, though no kin to one another! Both of 
*em big-made, though Nick was the bigger, and both of ’em 
ruddy-coloured, though the Squire was the ruddier!— I reckon 
‘tis hankerin’ after the same things that makes ’ee alike, not the 
sort o’ house you was bred in, or the sort o’ class you come of! ... 

And then both of em was their own masters ter’ble early 
the Squire at the Manor, and Nick at Old Nick’s farm; and anyone 
that’s been that knows ’tis much the same game whatever sort o° 
roof you play it under! I’ they days, anyway, when the rules was a 
bit slack! . . . 

’Twas in the year they both topped twenty that Nick married 
Annie Wellhouse, who’d been Old Madam’s waiting-maid, and 
whose father kept “The Lion” at Cottesdip. And as soon as the 
knot was church-tied, he lets “Yew and Apple Farm,” and moves 
away to Cottesdip, to help with “The Lion,” as was gettin’ too 
much for an old man. 

They didn’t come back to the parish for nine year. And then 
Annie didn’t come. For a sturdy maid she’d made a weakly sort of 
a matron, and Nick had had to leave her i’ Cottesdip churchyard, 
and turn home, a widow-man. 

In our days a widow-man o’ thirty counts in wi’ bachelors, 
just as a bachelor ©’ thirty (meanin’ the Squire!) may scarce have 
begun to choose among the maids. But I reckon ’twas then as ’tis 
now———You can’t have more than your whack o’ youth, take 
your whack how you will! And seein’ Nick and the Squire had 
been young with all their might when grandsons o’ yours and 
mine don’t scarce know ia way out o° Board-School school, 
tHinty didn’t find neither of ’em so ter’ble young. They’d got, as 
the sayin’ is, their ‘afternoon eyes.” No! I don’t say as you allays 
repent proper, i’ life’s afternoon, for what you did i’ the monte) 
_ But you know ’tisn’t afternoon work! And that makes a lot o’ 
” SIRE to your way 0” lookin’ at things. 

When Nick had been back a night and a day the Squire rode 
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over to “Yew and Apple.” ’T was full hawthorn time, and at every 
bend and crook o’ the lanes the bushes was lookin’ as white as if 
they’d heard bad news, and a little bit o’ a wind from a showery 
sky was shakin’ em’ like a jealcus man shakin’ a woman. 

The last lane was all o’ a rut with the farm-wheels, and Nick 
himself came out to meet the Squire there, and led his horse for 
him to the farm-gates. 

“We be met again, Nick!” says the Squire. 

“We be met again, Squire!” says Nick. 

“The grave makes peace, Nick!” says the Squire. 

“But there was never no war, Squire!” says Nick. And with 
that, they took each other by the hand, and went in together; and 
was merry, i’ their riper-age way. 

I take it they’d been merry a goodish while, when the Squire, 
with an arm flung along Nick’s shoulders, asks what he’d come to 
ask; and the shadows must have keen stretchin’ over byre and gar- 
den when Nick went out to call the little lads. The Squire tossed 
his hair out ©’ his eyes, and turrfed in his chair, to see ’em darken 
the door. . . There’s some szy as children have never had their 
rights out of the world till now, nor their proper value set on em, 
but if twas my last word, there was a way 0’ lookin’ at em then, 
whichever side the blanket they was born on! . . . A way the 
worst had, now and again, and that the best of us haven’t 
bettered. . . The Squire could look at *em both like that, for a 
minute, seein’ ’em both as one. For what wi’ Annie’s coal- 
black curls and sallow silky skin, and, bright narrow eyes wi’ 
trailin’ lashes, the pair of em was enough their mother’s sons 
to make ’ee forget they’d a father at all, let alone a different father 
for each of ’em! As for the few months there must have been 
atween ’em, that didn’t make no differ for a stranger’s eye to see. 

“Hal!” says Nick, “I allays give ’ee first choice, and no 
grudgin’, i’ our old sports, and ’tis my will to give it ’ee $ 
Take your pick, and PI take your leavin’s!” o 
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They fell a-laughing at Nick’s saying that. Something in these 
days have stopped that kind o° Jeugh, but whether there’s more 
real wantin’ to make up to them you’ve done wrong by, now 
you're less pleased wi’ yourself for doin’ it, may or mayn’t 
bel... 

“PIL take the two, and welcome!” says the Squire, when he 
could speak. “As like as peas i’ a pod, maybe they’re both of 
*em——?” he says. 

“No! By the Lord, they’re not!” says Nick. (And by the way 
he said “the Lord” the Squire knowed he meant the Lord, for 
once, and no more words about it.) 

' “Why, then,” says the Squire, graver-like, “tell me straight 
which I’m to have!” 

And Nick answers him, soft and steady, like a man that’s 
learned a lesson out 0’ a book. “Why, the one you pick, 
Squire! I can’t tell ’ee no straighter than that!” 

“Ye on-natural fool!” says the Squire. “Don’t ’ee care which 
I take?” : 

“I don’t know as I care such a ter’ble deal!” says Nick. 

“Then, by the Lord, I do!” sings out the Squire. “And, by the 
Lord, I'll take none but my own beat, if P’ve to wait years afore I 
can earmark him! ‘This be just a damned trick o’ yourn to rob 
me o’ my lawful blame and burden! But PII be even with ‘ee 
yet!——_I’ll ride over to Cottesdip this very night, and ferret ‘out 
the rights of it!’ > 

Which well they both knowed he never would, either that 
night or another. Wrong and to spare there might be atween ’em, 
afd wrong and to spare had beer. without a blush! But as for 
stirrin’ a finger to ferret out what one wouldn’t tell the other o’ 
free will, ’rwarn’t in’em, and too late to learn the way! Besides, by 
next morning, the Squire’d begun to look on the thing as a good 

yer so long as it lasted. And, with time to trust to, and straws | 


allays ready te show the wind’s way, it stood to reason it 
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couldn’t last long. He’d know his own soon enough, if he kept his 
eyes open; and meanwhile, to be on the safe side, he’d take an ekal 
interest in both the lads. Which he did, chiefly because he couldn’t 
take aught else. Even the little things that differed in the young 
Blees, and might have helped him to make choice atween ’em, put 
him off the scent again and again. Pete was half an inch taller than 
Paul, but *twas Paul had the elder’s masterful way! And first one 
and then t’other ’ud have a loox o’ the family portraits you stood 
"em under, or, at least, you’d fancy so. . .. And time was gettin’ 
along now, and, with time, the “ekal interest” got more and more 
like a knife wi’ two ekal blades, stickin’ into the Squire! 

One night, at the Manor, with Nick by him, he breaks out, sud- 
den and gloomy :—“ ’Tis time I had my own, and was knockin’ 
commonsense and common honesty into him!” 

Aye! That was what things was come to and they hadn’t 
taken long to come! The lads had scarce stopped bein’ cuddle- 
some, afore, i’ ripe wickedness, they was men, fearin “nought, and 
listenin’ to nought, but what spoke loudest in ’em. Nick and the 
Squire had been cruel enough young roisterers i’ their time, but 
the young Blees was different from that; and knowed to be dif- 
ferent, by certain sure signs, so soon as they was high enough to 
rob a dwarf-apple. There’s things a parish that baint too particular 
*ull draw the line at, surprisin’ fine; and already ’twas a sayin’ that 
either o° Nick Blee’s boys ’ud be a fair godsend to a ship on des- 
perate seas. Bein’ two o’ the “never drowned sort,” and no 
mistake about it! 

“Tis time I knowed which Pd got to blush for!” says gs 
Squire. 

“Why, for either you please, Squire! There bain’t “much to 
choose atween ’em!” says Nick. 

Well, *twas an on-natural thing, and a thing without rhyme or a 
reason, and a thing any that had knowed’em, i’ their youre 
days, wouldn’t have believed without seein’, butenever no more 
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than that could the “ine get out o’ him, drunk or sober, grave or 
laughing, for a matter ©’ ten year. 

But it come to a sort o° head, at last, though tailing on still! 
When the young Blees was oak red-handed, pickin’ pockets at 
Glastonbury fair, and the Squire, as a magistrate, had to set on the 
Bench, agen ’em, folks noted a lcok on his face. The sort 0’ look 
you seem to know all the better for never havin’ seed it afore! 
And the day afore the lads come cut o° Taunton gaol, he sends for 
Nick. 

*Twas blackberry summer, and the lanes smelt as only fruitin’ 
thorn and dyin’ leaves can make ’em smell. And Nick found the 
Squire waitin’ for him by the big gates, where the stone griffins 
with the shields have squatted ever since Conqueror’s time, and 
don’t seem tired of it yet. . 

“TI take my own bic. sheep,” says the Squire, ‘and my 
chance o’ serubbin’ him whiter!——I’ll eat the bread o’ my own 
oats, and ask no man nor woman to help me! But ?m damned 
if I run the risk o’ being saddfed for life with the disgrace o’ 
yourn! ——Thank yourself, ye focl, if from this day on I wash my 
hands o’ the two of ’em!” 

And he stopped for Nick to answer him; and then he blustered 
a bit more. . . You’d have said ’twas Nick belonged to the stone 
griffins! That trick © quietness bain’t al/ays learnt i’ big quiet 
houses! ... 

Well, the next morning’s coach carried the Squire clean off to 
London; but ’twasn’t considered ke looked altogether like a man 
„2S had “washed his hands!” 

* Pm not sayin’ the doors o’ “Yew and Apple Farm” was shut to 
young Pete and Paul when they come out o’ gaol. But I do say, 
*twas their own choice and gladly to be out on the world from 











that time forth. . . Now and again, the fame of ’em ’ud drift back 
TO th 


eir own patil They was .‘gentlemen of the road,” and, by 
all accounts, gentlemen, indeed, as mindful of the blood that 
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might be in either of em, and showed ekally i?’ both. 

In they years, the Squire was i’ London off and on; and more 
on than off, along o° one o” his noblemen cousins prevailin’ on 
him to try Parliament. Maybe he didn’t do such a ter’ble lot o’ 
speechifyin’; but bein’ one that allays throwed hisself into aught 
he gived his tongue to, it took up his thoughts quite wonderful; 
leastways, he’d take care to tell Nick so, whenever he come home. 
And Nick? Well! Nick’ud just listen. . . And time ran on, 
like a long lane. . . I never believed a deal i’ long lanes allays 
havir’ turnin’s! "Tis more likely they'll go straight to their bitter 
ends! And just three year after they’d took the road, the 
young Blees hanged at Heavitree, for robbing the mail coach two 
mile out o’ Exeter. The Squire was i’ London, when the long lane, 
and the longer rope, got to their end together; but even i’ London 
he’d have heard the tale. 

Ave! They hanged men then they wouldn’t hang now, but, 
once hanged, they warn’t so set on turnin’ “dust to dust” into 
“dust to quicky-lime,” as though even the Lord didn’t want to 
see no more of it. 

Young Pete and Paul come home to “Yew and Apple;” a 
proper pair, to the last. And, when they’d come, Nick shut the 
door on friends and neighbours, and set down atween them, i’ 
the farm kitchen, to Keep the sort o° watch that, for good or evil, 
a-hdnged man’s kin can’t keep now. 

Outside *twas an unhallowed sort of a E All 
Hallows! The lanes was like a black spider’s web, and you’d have 
said the wind i’ the elms was thunder, at the least of it. 








A man must have knocked loud at the barred door afore he git 


a hearin’, specially with no thought inside ‘of openin’, let knock 
whe knock would! So when the Squire and the door burst in 
together, maybe “twas the simplest way. . . 


“Black weather, Nick!” says the Squire. —— 


“Black enough, Squire!” says Nick. And witheut a livin’ word 
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more atween ’em.they both turned to the dead. 
The candles i’ the kitchen was like so many will o’ the wisps 
through the wind,—a reg’lar dance o’ light round they two fixed 
young faces, where the last sneer was like a smile. . . “The , 
chickens be come home to roost, Squire!” ‘says Nick, i’ his 
quietest way. And with that the Squire breaks out, i’ his loudest. 
“No, by the Lord! But I’m come to fetch’ em home, and to 
bury *em both for mine, 7 the sight o’ the parish! Damn ’ee for | 
a soft-hearted forgivin’ fool that’s took the shame o’ my Jack o | 
the road so well as yourn! But I'll be even witheé now! And her | 
that’s dead shan’t have it against me that I never knowed my own, 
for at Risin’ Day she can look for ’em both?’ "my grave, and read 
my name on their coffin-plate!” 

The sound 0” his own voice mostly soothed the Squire. But 
this time he couldn’t keep it up long enough; and when his head 
went down on his hands, Nick flung an arm along his shakin’ 
shoulders. . . 

“Hal!” says Nick. “I reckon °tisn’t only me that’s borne the 
curse of ’em both!——I reckon I never forgave ’ee, Hal—!— 
I couldn’t tell ’ee a straight lie, but I meant for ’ee to pay a bit o’ 
your score! . . . You don’t need to own neither of ’em! 











You don’t hed to mourn neither of i ia was both of 
*em mine, Hal!” l 
*Twas like magic on the Squire. i 


“Then where’s my son, ye thief?” he bellows out. 
“God’s the thief!” says Nick. “Your son be laid i Cottesdip 
churchyard, these one-and-twenty year, i’ his chrisom robes; and 
: "thiese two be his half-brothers, born on one day, ten months after 
him. . . As innocent as him then! They might have walked along 
with him i? white!” says Nick, breakin’ down very sudden, like 
i ~y do over Bible words when you bain’t hardened with quotin’ 


. e Š - 
And the Squire began to ċurse proper. 
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“They shall walk along with him yet, or I'll know the reason 
why!” says the Squire. “What be he to set hisself above ’em? 
Leastways, what would he have been, if the Almighty hadn’t 
plucked him i’ the bud? Answer me that, ye fool”? 

But Nick didn’t answer him aught. . . And the Squire buried 
his son’s brothers, i’ the St. Moline vault, i? due time, without 
gainsay. “T'was a grand funeral, and all the village followed. No! 
Maybe you couldn’t do that sort o thing easy, any more than you 
can now! But you could do it, at a pinch, and, at a pinch, you was 
the better for it, and so was any as looked on—with the right 
eyes. 

Parson? . . . Well! T'was a sayin’ o’ Parson’s that them you 
hadn’t been able to keep from calin’ the tune was as well spoken 
fair, when they was minded to pay the piper! He warn’t a talkin’ 
man; nor yet a married man,—our Parson, i’ they days! 

And Nick and the Squire was thicker than thieves till they died; 
and considerin’ they went together (along o’ a beam that falled on 
‘em both ?’ the fire at Warren’s Farm, while they was gettin’ out 
Warren’s bed-ridden mother!) very likely, afterwards, as well. 

Folks as take count o’ such things said they'd seemed to know 
their time was near, months atore, and had made ready, accordin’; | 
along o’ a sort of sign they’d been heard speak of; a dream that 
‘ud come on ’em both, now and again, when they was wide- 
awake and not expecting it. . . Yes! I reckon ’twas a dream 0” 
their dead and the sons that belonged to both of ’em.—Two 
young youths wi’ a kind of dawaing light on their dark faces and 
a child in white walking atween them, pulling both of ’em Pia 
the hand! 





e . 





EDWARD CHARLES 
A Great Bunch of White Lilac 


LL that my wife said to me was: “Look at that great bunch 
of white lilac. It’s all surrounded by packing-cases.” 

There we were in the street, just one of those streets, leading up 
off the Strand to Covent Garden. We must have been going some- 
whither, to call on a publisher, perhaps . . . it was yesterday 

. along time ago. l 

May and warm and windy and irresponsible, with flecks of 
cloud teasing the pavement into a pattern which‘there was never 
time to register, so that, like life, it was monotonously varied. 

Of course, I didn’t know what to expect. I was upset, rather. 

, It was such a mad thing to say, . . . when one was in an ordinary 
street. There did not seem to be any reason for saying a thing like 
that: anyway, the grammar or something was wrong: those two 
silly independent sentences, between which a conjunction was 
implied and not expressed. . . 

“Look at that great bindi of white lilac,” becouse or and see 
whether “it’s all surrounded by packing-cases.” 

_ And, of course, it couldn’t be. Lilac isn’t surrounded by pack- 
ing-cases. It seemed an irritating thing to say, since, obviously, 
I should never be able to capture the hallucination and yet some- 
how there was conviction in her vcice, so that I felt that I should 
never be able to dismiss the thing . . . the lilac among the packing- 
cases, and of course it couldn’t be. 

* I did not very much want to look round. I saw that it would be 
undignified. She was teasing me. Why should she know I cared ? . 
If I looked round, she would see that I was pained. That lilac! 

It was a wicked thing to say, catching the sigh ina man’s brain 

N ase of the windy May day which would never be again, and 

throwing it down among the packing-cases. 
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It was not like my wife. It was as if she had said, “Look at that 
Sealyham-puppy. He’s just been ran over.” 

So I went on, pretending to take no notice, pretending that I 
hadn’t heard, because I didn’t lixe it; and I was determined that I 
wouldn’t mention it. No, not even when we got home. I just 
would not have heard a thing lke that, . . . “All surrounded by 
packing cases,” indeed! 

Why were we in that ridiculous street? 

Now, I don’t remember very clearly what happened next, be- 
cause as a matter of fact the whole thing didn’t take very long, 
less than a second, I dare say, in the silly way men measure time, 
by length and not by weight. 

I think, however, that my wife had lagged half a step behind 
and that I must have looked round to take her arm and hurry her’ 
along out of her bitter mood into the sort of jaunty air with which 
a man ought to meet the bland :nexpectancy of his publisher . . . 
anyway, perhaps it wasn’t the publisher . . . I can’t remember. 

I lcoked round and there sht was, her little face rather white 
and her lips tight shut like those of an obstinate child pretending 
not to be out of breath after crying; she was looking across the 
street, this silly street that we were in, half in the sun and half in 
the shade and mottled and dappled and windy. She was looking 
across all this straight at a shop. .. . I suppose that it was a shop 

. -astore...a warehouse ...atrading-counter... I don’t know 
what to call it; and behind a grezt sheet of dirty glass, there it was, 
“a great bunch of white lilac, all surrounded by packing-cases.” 

There was nothing else in. the window, but the great pail, the 
sort of pail girls use to go milking, when they wear wide wingi euas. 
bonnets, and the great bunch of white lilac. 

Pure white, some of it was, some, more tender, was green 
white, but no leaf, of course, was showing; and there were the 


packing-cases. 7 


Everywhere the packing-cases, high and low, evith no pattern 
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about them, except the pattern of accident. 

A man had come; one couldn’t tell when, but he had come; ` 

_ and all that lilac had been in a box, an ordinary wooden box, a 
packing-case. The man must have put the box down and taken 
the lilac out of the box and fetched the pail and just left the box - 
there with the other boxes, some of which had perhaps held other” 
lilac. Nobody could tell that. The man had probably had © 
brown arms, I thought, and very clear blue eyes. A big man, per- 
haps, and gentle, in a way, as big men are, for fear of being 
clumsy. Then the man must have put the lilac in the pail, I sup- 
posed, where there was evidently water, for the lilac didn’t look 
thirsty; and then he must have gone away. A good enough fellow, 
somebody’s sweetheart, he’d probably whistled a tune, I felt, as 

„he went out with his jolly, brown arms akimbo; but the lilac he’d 
simply forgotten and there it was, pale and indifferent in a erat 
bucket, all surrounded by packing-cases. 

My wife was quite right. She had been right to speak to: me 
about it, for the lilac didn’t mind a bit. The lilac had plenty to 
drink and was deep in the water, which, no doubt, would have 
looked green in such a fine pail, but o. one couldn’ t see that because 
of the lilac. 

Enormous. It was an enormous bunch of lilac. It seemed enor- 
mous to me, at least. There was nothing else, just this lilac and 
the thought of that jolly, brown-armed fellow, who had whistled 
his girl’s favourite tune and had fetched that fine bucket or pail 
and had pushed in the lilac and swaggered out... and... nobody 
had paid him, it seemed. Why should anybody. have paid him? 

There was nobody there: It wasn’t anybody’s shop. The door 
was shut, the dusty window was shut. It was on the shady side 
of the street. It was just a place to put lilac, where any man would 

‘put lilac to drink pale green water in a fine bucket, ‘that a man 

“ould be proud of, a jolly tin bucket with a handle. 

The packingecases were just the etcetera, the luggage of the 
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lilac, which the lilac had put down while it was drinking; it would 
use them again, perhaps, in the cool of the evening. 

It looked as if it had plans, good, simple plans . . . such sensible 
lilac, having a good drink. 
There was nothing silly or floppy or artificial about it, there 

“was no holding out of tenuous arms of white sorrow. 

Jolly stuff, that white lilac, all surrounded by packing-cases. 
Lilac has never looked so well in any drawing-room in Mayfair. 

“Those Mayfair women,” I said to my wife who was blushing, 
because she could see how happy she’d made me about the lilac, 
“those Mayfair women don’t give their lilac enough water, my 
dear: I’ve never seen a fine pail like that with lilac in it before. 

“Don’t you mind about Mayfair, my Pet; if ever we’re rich and © 
can afford things, we'll buy a fine bucket and a jolly whistling 
fellow shall come swinging down our street in the morning with 
a great packing-case on his head, all full of white lilac.” 

“Don’t,” she said. 

` “My dear, we must be getting along,” I answered, for it seemed 

to me that she was going to cry. 





RUTH DORRIEN PENNYMAN 
On the Fall 


ERHAPS the saddest event in history was the Fall i the” 
non-moral to the moral state. 

Vain, snobbish and imitative, like all her descendants, Eve x was 
an easy prey. She tasted the novelty and handed it on to her hus- - 
band. 

Immediately the knowledge of good.and evil entered into him; 
conscience stirred; morality awoke; his heart became filled with 
heaviness and his head with thought; lengthy words—Salvation, 
Predestination, Immortality, Atonement—stirred and rumbled in 
his sub-conscious mind. 

Meanwhile the serpent mused happily of the future, for he' 
could see there the whole chain of consequences laid out in Time 
—the warring Churches, Creeds and Philosophies, the Temples, 
Mosques, Synagogues, Pagodas and Christian Science Reading 
Rooms, the Chapels, Cathedrals, Missions and Sunday Schools. 

He saw each successive generation of dwellers in the garden of 
Eden methodically enslaved and instructed by parents and 
teachers in the knowledge of good and evil. 

As though this were not enough he could savour also his final 
triumph, for he saw how the knowledge would eventually spread 
from man to his Deity; how the Creator would withdraw from 
his creation and shrivel up into a dictator and judge pre-occupied 
sdlely with Good and Evil; how the mountains and rivers, the 
earth and the sun, beauty, fertility, beasts and men—all these 
things which before the spread of the Knowledge had been full of 
the Sap of Divinity were to crumble away into meaninglessness, | 
as a deserted house fallseto pieces when its own abandon it. 

This sad evént has been aptly named “The Fall,” but, in- 
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credible as it may seem, it was so named by those very religious 
bodies which owe their origin and prosperity solely to the 
knowledge thus revealed. A joyful attitude towards this origin of 
the conscience-would have been the more consistent. ; 

One pictures a vast memorial service to Eve with sacrificial 
observances, processions, invocations, and all the paraphernalia of 
religious ceremonial in some immense Temple decorated by 
representations of the famous fruit. 

This would be particularly well organized by those religious 
bodies which have most successfully catalogued Vice and Virtue. 
There would be solemn denunciations of the seven deadly sins 
and suitably milder forms of disapproval for those less deadly. 
The Virtues also might appear in order of precedence—to such a 
science have religious bodies reduced the rather chaotic knowl- 
edge of good and evil first revealed to us through the advice of the 
serpent. Besides these imposing proceedings one pictures away in 
the less honoured quarters of the world the foolish, the irrespon- 
sible, and the amoral, mournfng in secret the first break-away 
from that innocence of the beasts and cursing that first moral 
philosopher, the Serpent. 

Amongst these others one recognizes the few crazy mortals 
who have kept their vision of tke unity of life, those who can play 
with birds, handle bees, and to whom wild animals come in their 
distresses, those who have not allowed themselves to become cut 
off from life by the stolen knowledge, which, because we do not 
share it with the beasts and plants, has isolated us from them. 

Like a plague spot this knowledge is eating us away, and, like 
a cancer, the soul which we have created out of our spiritual pride ~mes» 
is spreading and devouring us from withia. It has isolated us from 
the rest of life, and we are withering like branches torn away from 
the parent tree. 

Who will raise us up from our Fallen gfate? 

Who will rescue us Fom the Moralists? - 
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Who will bring us back through the flaming swords and into 
the Garden of Eden? 


God, Himself, cannot do this for us. The world to-day is full 
of highly developed, over-conscious people trying to get back to 
the Garden of Eden. The attempt is always ludicrous and often 
fatal. 

To accomplish it, they must abandon all those weapons and 
decorations of which their forbears were chiefly proud; yet they 
know that they have grown too dependant upon these things to 
do without them. Their conscience and moral sense, pampered 
through so many centuries and now suddenly denied, will:give 
rise to all sorts of morbid complexes and reflexes. 

That divine spirit, which produces the law and sanity, the 
harmony of being, the beautiful instinctive family and com- 
munity relationships of the animal world has become atrophied 
within them; and without an elaborate social and legal code, 
backed up by force, they sink to afevel below the meanest animal. 

So ‘we are fatally compromised, cut off midway between two 
happy destinies. 

We cannot go back to the Garden of Eden, but we may go on 
to the Tree of Life. 

We do not know how to get there, but in our supreme 
moments we catch glimpses of a world of different dimensions, 
with completed circles rather than isolated lines. Some defect of 
vision, or angle of sight makes good and evil into opposing lines; 
yet by means forgotten by our sub-consciousness and not yet 
== Perceptible to our consciousness these lines can become circular 
and complete. 

The standards of good and evil are obviously false and artificial, 
for they cannot be applied to anything outside those human com- 
munities which are thejnselves rotten with the same knowledge. 
They are inapplicable to the world of Nature, which to some men 
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is the quintessence of all that is most beautiful, law abiding and 
divine, and to others the epitome of cruelty, egoism and fear. In 
reality it is both; containing all qualities, because it is a part of life 
with which man has been unable to tamper as he has done with 
himself and with his Deity. 

The 19th century discovered with a shudder that Wordsworth’s 
Nature lived by merciless survival of the fittest, by the tyranny 
of strength, by perpetual rapacity and murder. “How can this be 
divine or even under the rule of divinity?” said they, thinking at 
once of the sentimental schoolmaster God, pre-occupied with 
Good and Evil, whom their ancestors had set up in place of the 
ancient gods of Life. 

The animals can still look calmly into the eyes of God, when 
they meet him as he walks in the world in the cool of the evening, 
but we fallen creatures can no longer do so without running to 
fetch absurd rags of sentiment, piety and prudishness with which 
to dress up and distort the glory of the life within us. 

Who will raise us up from our Fallen state? 

Who will rescue us from the Moralists? 

Who will lead us on through the faning swords and up to the 
Tree of Life? 


. i 
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| Equality and Specialisation 


N his Defence of Possessions Mr. Murry maintains that the 
scheme he advocates would result in “a general fall in prices 
and wages.” The remark follows a consideration of the effect of 
his scheme on the cost of surgical operations, the surgeon’s 
income, and Harley Street rents, and it seems to me that he is 
arguing too much from one end of the scale. If the effect of an 
upper limit to income would be to decrease prices and wages, the 
effect of a nether limit would surely be no less to maintain or even 
increase them. In making this prediction Mr. Murry is unneces- 
sarily damaging his case, as a fall in prices is generally regarded 
as the opposite of prosperity. 

My object here, however, i is to support Mr. Murry’s plea for 
the limitation of income, which seems to me to offer what is very 
much needed—a practical measure of equality without doctrinal 
egalitarianism. The idea of the organic state is often combined 
with that of equality in the socialist’s ideal. But it is more than 


questionable whether these two ideas are ultimately compatible. 


For the chief means in the evolution of an organism is the 
specialisation of the component parts, and this is of course’ in 
many ways the exact opposite of equality. Unicellular organisms 
combine to form the multicellular organism sacrificing complete- 
ness for mutual dependence, i.e. similarity for functional 


specialisation. They are equal only in the sense that all are. 


necessary, so that a brain cell is not in any final sense superior to 
a kidney cell. But they are not t equal i in the sense that they could 
be equated. 


The egalitarians maye ae that they preach no more than ' 


equality 2ffncome, which allows every degree of differentiation in 
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other respects. But it is doubtful whether this is true so long as 
what we want has to be paid for. Those who wish to hold to 
organic socialism should not allw equality to acquire the status 
of a doctrine. The problem for che organic state is to produce 
every human character of which it can make use. In this sense it is 
quite in keeping with the strictest socialism that an individual or 
a class should be kept in conditions of the utmost luxury if that 
luxury will produce a “social? character. It is, for instance, 
conceivable that the most perfect justice of mind may be ex- 
pected from those who have nc personal desires to gratify, and 
the simplest way (perhaps also the cheapest) to bring them to this 
state might be to gratify promptly any desire that might chance to, 
arise. This may seem fantastic to many, and of course I am 
speaking very theoretically. In practice the whole question would 
turn on how much the state needed that justice of mind. The point 
always to keep in mind is that if the state is ever to develop as an 
organism it will go to any lengths to achieve its ends, and our 
scruples will be nothing to it. There is bound to be human 
resistance to the differentiation to which the state will seek to 
subject its members. Even those whose minds are excited by the 
idea of the organised state will not be able to escape from all the 
prejudices which they still inherit from the noble concepts of 
independence, self-reliance, completeness. Up to a point equality 
is useful, and that point is probably, to use Mr. Murry’s words, 
“the maximum abolition of individual privilege.” But when once 
this point is reached egalitarianism will probably only linger on as 
an anti-socialist prejudice. l 

GEOFFREY SAINSBURY "awasna 





Action No. z 


` 


HE editor is Mr. Harold Nicolson, and he has plenty of 

intelligence. Yet how on earth did he manage to let pass 
the supreme joke by which on page 1 the first words of his chief, 
Sir Oswald Mosley, are these :-— 

The Nation demands action; the politicians seek a “formula.” 
while on page3 Mr. Nicolson concludesa burst of dubious rhetoric 
with this astonishing phrase :— 

We are aware that there are many timid souls who will hesitate to . 
leave the upholstered chairs of acquired convictions for the ardours 
and endurances of a new formula. 

The italics are mine. I could hardly believe my eyes. “The 
ardours = a ae you, Mr. Robert Nichols !— 
of... E „anew... anew... anew. 
A ; 

The only naa of this fantastic lapse—short of the 
direct interposition of tricksy and*invisible powers—is that Mr. 
Nicolson did not read what his chief had to say. Even so, he might 
have read about the notorious “formula” in the newspapers, and 
refrained from representing the achievement of as New Party as 
the promulgation of a new “formula.” - 

I have not the least desire to score off the New Party or the new 
-paper. In fact, my personal disappointment is acute. I had great 
hopes of Sir Oswald Mosley, and I still find in myself a desire to 
believe that the political future of this country depends upon him 
more than any other single man. Therefore, I desired that the 

-firet number of Action should be something to corroborate my 
unformed faith in the New Party. Instead, I must honestly pro- 
nounce it the feeblest first issue of a weekly paper that I have ever 
read. Action—the feeblest paper of all! What is it for? 
` We turn, or rather weSturned, hopefully to Mr. Nicolson, who 
is, or Was, Lo-ie this “what this paper stands for.” He comes to the 
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point quickly: : 

The whole aim of this paper is to indicate that there are `still, 
whatever happens, many desirable objects in life. We want to 
suggest, week by week, that the Modern Adventure is not, after all, 
so very terrifying, that the future is, after all, filled with a hard, 
bright interest. 

Whatever happens, after all, efter all . . .. Very much faute de 
mieux, it seems. And this “future filled with the hard, bright 
interest”? That is strange. Is it not we who should be filled with 
the hard, bright interest? Or is it the future that will be hard and 
bright—distinctly metallic? I really do not know. All I know is 
that Mr. Nicolson was evidently determined that something should 
be hard and bright, and he didn’t quite know what. Perhaps that 
is what the paper stands for. We highly resolve that something 
shall be hard and bright. For we hardly need a new journal to tell 
us that “there are still, whatever happens, many desirable objects 
in life.” Most people are by their unaided intuition aware that, if 
certain things do not happer, there are many desirable objects in 
life; what they wish to kncw is to how to attain them. Let us 
follow Mr. Nicolson a little further,—or is it “Beachcomber”? 3 

We believe that the old world is dead. We believe that from its 
ashes will rise a new world more scientific, more human, and far more 
enjoyable. Week by week we shall put before you new vistas into the , 
future. Week by week you will see the sunlight glimmering at the end 
of this dark forest. Our purpose, in a phrase, is to provide you with 
hope. To provide you with a sense of purpose. To give you renewed 
zest. 

Kind Mr. Nicolson! But his heart seems to have become 
stronger than his head. And a dessert-spoonful, week by week, 
out of a big bottle labelled pop, or Horg, is really not enough to 
renew our zest, in these times. Nor are we uplifted by the novel 
assurance that “We believe that this country must abandon its old 
shibboleths and face the future with eye§ confident in some new 


* . 
message.” But “some” is good. a 
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+ There are four watchwords. “We have adopted certain watch- 
-words to guide us through this dark passage. The first is Truth. 
The second Courage. The third Intelligence. And the fourth 
Vigour.” And then, of course, there is action. And what about 
formula? Let us hear what Mr. Nicolson has to say about courage. 
We shall not be timid. We know that the virginal funk of the 
average editor leads him to beat the big drum to cover up his 
maidenly quiverings. We shall beat no big drums. We loathe stunts 
of any sort. We shall say quite quietly and calmly what we feel. And 

in the end the public will be grateful to us for this cold gentleness. 

Is it not rich? This cold and gentie pounding upon the tom-tom 
of a refusal to beat the big drum. I have tried in vain to conceive 
Mr. Nicolson’s state of mind when he coldly and gently chiselled 
these lapidary phrases. 

Finally, let us hear what he is inspired to say under the rubric 
of vigour. 

l We do not- wish to shout. We wish to speak with virile accents- 
There will be no hysteria about thés paper. But let Heaven grant us 
muscle. We shall not punch unduly, yet we trust that in every line 
of this paper will be felt the muscles of a vigorous intent. 

We stand for the New England. 

We stand for the future of British purpose. 

Try us out, and see. 

There, I suppose, is the answer to the riddle. Mr. Nicolson 
“wishes to speak in virile accents.” And he doesn’t know how. 
He shouts instead. He doesn’t wish to shout. And J, for one, 
believe him. But what else can he dc? “There will be no hysteria 
about this paper,” he cries hysterically. 

== *Does he wish to know what “virile accents” in these modern 
times really sound like? Then let him read some of the polemical 
writings of Lenin. He will notice the difference. One is virile 
through having decided, once for all, that one thing is needful. 

If the New Party seally has definite and attainable aims, let it 
declare Joowtit is no use to say they have already been declared 
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in the pamphlet issued early this year, for the two main authors'of-“ 
that pamphlet have publicly severed their connection with the ' 
Party. l 

P.S.—No. 2 is better. It contains Sir Oswald Mosley’s Mani- 
festo. 
J. M. MURRY 


Postscript to Mr. Brenton 


E understand Mr.. Brenion’s point that a Budget deficit 

has no direct relation to an unfavourable trade-balance. 
And, on the assumption (whick we are incompetent to criticise) 
that a credit lent to the Government by the Bank represents new 
money created for the purpose, we think we understand his saying 
that the Government should. have the right to keep that new 
money as a permanent additicn to the money in circulation in the 
country. But we presume he js prepared to show that an expan- 
sion of currency is necessary to keep pace with and further 
stimulate an expansion or trade. 

We raise this point because many people believe that all criti- 
cisms of orthodox finance are inspired by the fantasy that we 
could make everybody rich merely by printing more money. 

To remove this elementary misconception, though very 
difficult, is essential if the advocates of Credit Reform are to get 
even a hearing. 

R.R. 


Civitas £. S. Dei eo 3 


“In this terrible time of crisis when even the gold standard on 
which the pillars of our civilisation seemed to rest has been 


abandoned. . . .” e 
The Bishop Of Preeugesburg 
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COUNTRIES OF THE MIND. By J. Middleton Murry (Oxford, Humphrey 
Milford) a vols. 7s. 6d. each. 

The acute problem of creative writing at the present time (a problem 
solved in The Waves) arises from the divorce between intellect and 
emotion, between idealism and realism, between the abstract and the 
concrete. The perfect marriage of these two elements, functions or 
aspects (call them what we will) gave birth to our Elizabethan and 
Jacobean literature; thanks largely to the translation of the Bible on the 
one hand and to the confluence of medieval speculation and classical 
` story on the other. Shakespeare wrote for an audience who delighted 
equally in the allegory of the school of the Roman de la Rose, in Every- 
man, in the Faery Queen, and also in the action of Achilles, of Æneas, 
of Julius Cæsar. In Milton as in his master Spenser the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance join hands. And there is a fusion of religious, doc- 
trinal, philosophical, chemical, geographical, physiological and actual 
imagery in Donne. 

This union of sensation vend thought which is the secret of Shakes- 
peare’s greatness was understood by Shelley and Schiller and partially 
achieved by Goethe, Coleridge and Keats. The ring which symbolises 
such a union is Metaphor. “A good metaphor,” Aristotle tells us, “im- 
plies the intuitive perception of the similarity in dissimilars.” And we 
can put beside this Shelley’s, “Metaphorical language marks the before 
unapprehended relations of things. ” The most valuable passages in the 
Biographia Literaria are those which follow up the use of imagery and 
the functions of the poetic Imagination along almost the same lines. 

Mr. Middleton Murry in two of the most-valuable essays he has ever 
written (Zhe Metaphysic of Poetry ard Metaphor), has concentrated 
upon these problems. He has illustrated and developed the essential 
passages in the Biographia and elucidated much that was obscure. The 
` germ of his essays is to be found in certain sentences in his earlier 
Problem of Style—sentences which I find in my own note-books side 
by side with the very extracts which Mr. Murry employs and examines 
in these two essays. 

Shakespeare put a profqund truth in the mouth of Theseus when he 
' spoke of the poet’s eye glancing from heaven to earth and earth to 
heaven gere Poet's pen giving to airy nothing a local habitation and a 
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name. The words may fall unregarded among the fairies, lovers and 
rude mechanicals who present that moonshine comedy. Yet the 
intuition which lies behind them is the same as that which inspired 
Coleridge’s exposition of the imagination as “the balance or reconcile- 
ment of opposite or discordant qualities; of sameness, with difference; 
of the general with the concrete; the idea with the image; the individual 
with the representative . . .”” Mz. Middleton Murry’s conclusions on 
the Metaphysic of Poetry are che consequence of this. He is speaking 
particularly of Coleridge, Goetke and Keats, disciples of Shakespeare 
who “possessed besides their native poetic gift very great intellectual 
power, by which they were enabled to make the workings of their own 
mind distinct to themselves end to contemplate the nature of that intui- 
tive faculty which was their birthright.” He concludes— 

“Though capable of abstract thinking, they were unable to 
believe in it as an instrument for attaining truth, for the simple 
reason that the divorce between the abstract and the concrete from 
which discourse takes its rise was. overcome by their own peculiar 
faculty of intuition. The distinction between universal and particular 
could never be to them a distinction of the real, but only a distinc- 
tion—and to them in their highest moments an unnecessary one— 
imposed upon the real. For them the particular was the universal; 
the real was the ideal. The identification may be disconcerting to the 
philosopher; but he ought to reckon with the fact that there is a kind 
of mind, and a very powerful kind of mind, to which that identifica- 
tion is necessary and inevitable—the beginning and the end of 
thinking.” 

This identification of the particular and the universal, the “marking 
ofthe before unapprehended relations of things,” do we not find them 
in that early anonymous fragment: 

Western wind, when wilt thou blow, 
The small rain down can rain? 
Christ, if my love were in my arms 
And Tin my bed again! 
and no less in 
Now lies the Earth all Danae to the stars, 
And all thy heart lies open unto me, 
which is a sophisticated rendering of the s§me theme—a theme to be 
found in a fragment of the lost Danaides of Aischylusppagt and parcel 
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of the primitive rites and religious ceremonies which Mrs. Mitchison 
has recently made vivid for us in The Corn King and the Spring Queen? 

I have devoted all my space to the two essays which-I have found 
most valuable and believe to be the most important, but there is much 
applied criticism also to be enjoyed in Mr. Murry’s Second Series: 
nothing better than the essay on Collins in the First Series perhaps, but 
among further Shakespeare studies I would mention one which pur- 
sues the use of the word “dedication” from the Venus and Adonis 
down to The Tempest. This study matches the earlier vindication of 
the silent heroine of Coriolanus. It is a positive enchantment. To Mr. 
Middleton Murry’s full length portraits and mystical interpretations of 
creative genius I have not always been able to give complete assent. 
For the criticism and the suggestions in these collected papers I am 
truly grateful. 3 
GEORGE RYLANDS 


THE MONGOL IN OUR MIDST. By z G. Crookshank, M. D., F.R.C.P. 
l (Kegan Paul) 21s. 
HIS MONKEY WIFE, OR MARRIED TO A CHIMP. By John caller (Peter 
Davies) 75. 6d. 

“Simia quam similis, turpissima bestia, nobis.” The arohia that 

perplexed Cicero perplexes also Mr. Crookshank and Mr. Collier. It 
‘is a fascinating problem. In these two books it is approached from 
widely different angles. 

Mr. Crookshank’s work is an argumentative, readable, provocative, 
and scientific treatise; rather in the manner of Samuel Butler (it should 
in passing be noted that it is a greatly expanded edition of a little 
pamphlet of the same name that appeared some time ago in the Today 
and Tomorrow Series, published by Kegan Paul). The author (who is a 
doctor) has been led into fields normally explored by anthropologists 
by an investigation of the problem of “imbecile mongoloids,” or those 

. half-witted children who, for some reasor hitherto unsatisfactorily ex- 
plained, bear a marked facial and structural resemblance to the ‘Mon- 
-gol,’ or yellow skinned, races of humanity. Very briefly, the argument 
sustained by Mr. Crookshank is as follows. 

The common resemblance of such imbecile children to racial Tartars 
or Kalmucks is not fortujtous or pathological, but definitely ethnic. 
Europeans, .ssperially East-Europeans, havé so large an admixture of 
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‘Mongol’ blood in their veins that the Mongol type is a recurrent one 
among them. This type need not, of course, be imbecile. Some, such 
as Monsieur Clémenceau or Lenin or the late Lord Fisher, may reach 
the highest positions. But they are always “different,” in the sense that 
they are “non-Caucasian.” Now for Mr. Crookshank (as indeed for the 
Bible and, J understand, Dante) there are three main human types, the 
“White; or Semitic-Aryan, the ‘Yellow,’ comprising such diverse races 
as the Chinese, Japanese, Lapps, Malays, Kalmucks, Javanese, Polyne- 
sians and Amerindians, and the ‘Black,’ or negro. Skeletally, physio- 
logically, and mentally these types radically differ. They may mingle, 
though the results are usually unfortunate. There may be borderline 
cases and cases of ‘convergence.’ Buz basically the differences are pro- 
found, so profound as almost to suggest that the three races are 
‘different species. And such, in effect, Mr. Crookshank does deem them 
to be. For he is thus led on to expound what he calls his ‘polyphyletic’ 
theory of the origins of man. Not from one original man or ape-man 
do the three races descend, but from three original men-apes. Our 
earliest simian forbears, it seems, at an early stage split up into three, 
groups. One of these stems subsequently divided itself into ‘Cauca- 
soids’ and Chimpanzees, one into ‘Mongols’ and Orang-outans, and 
one into Negroes and Gorillas. In other words, the non-mongoloid 
European is more nearly ‘related’ to the Chimpanzee than to the non- 
Caucasian Oriental. 

The theory has only to be thus baldly (and of course inadequately) ` 
stated to give an idea of the opposition which it is likely to provoke. 
It is true that Mr. Crookshank adduces in support of it a wealth of 
highly interesting and often diverzing ‘proofs.’ Thus, the manner in 
which young apes sit down, their attitudes and habits, the shapes of 
their skulls and brains as compared with various human races are all of 
undoubted significance. “Homologies,’ to employ a phrase 
much used by Mr. Crookshank, “imply descent.” No doubt. And it 
may be that there is more in the ‘polyphyletic’ conception than the 
orthodox anthropologist would be likely to admit. But all ‘this—to the 
layman at least—scarcely séems to justify the direct association of 
Chinese with Orangs and Englishmen with Chimps. Still less will most 
people be inclined to accept in any literal sense the underlying assump- 
tion of the book, namely that “the Mongplian is the infant of the 


39) 
man race. 
hu a, 
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‘But whatever may be the final verdict of Science on Mr. Crook- 
shank’s theory, the layman can appreciate now the stimulating quality 
of his mind, and, incidentally, his shrewd and spirited comments 
on contemporary life and manners. He is particularly hard on the 
modern or ‘emancipated’ young woman. So also is the author of His 
Monkey Wife. But whereas Mr. Crookshank wields a bludgeon, Mr. , 
Collier’s weapon is a poisoned rapier. Both, I feel, would hold that the 
Lesser African Ape, or Chimpanzee, is superior to his two apely 
cousins; but Mr. Collier, more daring, insists that he is also superior to 
his other, and (according to Mr. Crookshank) closer cousin—‘Cauca- 
soid” man. “Our scientists . . . have chosen to measure the intelligence 
. of the chimpanzee solely by its reactions to a banana. They suspend the 
delicacy from the ceiling of a cage, and assess the subject’s mentality in 
terms of the number of boxes he or she will pile one upon another in 
order to secure it, failing to see that nothing is revealed except the 
value which that particular chimp chooses to set upon the fruit. And, 
beyond a certain low limit, this surely is in inverse ratio to intelligence. 
What boy of ten would’ not pile up a dozen boxes in an attempt to 
climb within reach of it? How many would Einstein clamber upon? 
And how many less would Shakespeare?”? The novel (credulous readers 
may be assured) is a satire; but the portrait of the modern young lady 
that it contains is so devastating (and who will call it overdrawn?) that 
it is almost possible to believe in the moral superiority of any ape, and 
not merely in that of the peerless Emily, the dumb companion and 
eventual bride of the simple schoolmaster hero. This surely is the 
triumph of satire, to provoke, like Gulliver, the ‘I don’t believe a word 
of it’ of a bishop. Moreover it is (like the film ‘Le Million’) a book for 
both highbrows and lowbrows. It is not necessary to catch all ‘the 
literary allusions, usually to the works of the late Lord Tennyson, in 
order to enjoy it. True, it falls off towards the end, when it degenerates 
into farce; but if it sells well it will at least be a proof that wit and in- 
telligence in this country are not yet totally extinct. I am sure Mr. 
Crookshank would enjoy it immensely. GLADWYN JEBB 
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FEATHERS TO IRON. By Cecil Day Lewis (Hogarth Press) 3s. 6d. 

A GARDEN REVISITED. By John Lehmann (Hogarth Press) 35. 6d. 
strict JOY. By James Stephens (Macmillan) 5s. 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF CONTEMPORARY CATHOLIC POETRY. (Cecil Palmer) 6s. 
LOVE’S UNIVERSE. By Sir George Cockerill (Dent) 5s. 

POEMS FOR HARRY CROSBY. By Caresse Crosby (Black Sun Press). 
DREAMERS AND DOERS. By O. P. Hamilton (Noel Douglas) 35. 6d. 

Since the beginning of this century our most capable poets have 
been preoccupied with political, intellectual and religious problems, 
and the reader has acquired the habit of welcoming a new poem by Mr. 
Eliot, Mr. Aldington or Mr. Lowenfels, not for the pleasure which it 
would give as anonymous poetry, but for the light which it throws on 
that poet’s development and the way in which it assists the reader to 
solve his own problems. It is therefore important to note the emer- 
gence of a group of poets, not intellectually inferior to these, whose 
work seems to imply that they have found some stable system of belief. 
The new attitude is implicit in the rural poetry of John Lehmann and 
Julian Bell which, unlike that of the early Georgians, is no attempted 
escape from contemporary life: 

No track returns through time to what has been, 
No wagon-lit is scheculed to the place 

Where twigs begin to cloud with whorls of green, 
And purple flags are bursting from their case. 

In recent years both poets and readers have been inclined to Piget 
that the use of regular metrical form as a background for melopæic pat- 
tern and subtle rhythmical variation makes some effects possible which 
could not be achieved in free verse. Mr. Lehmann has returned, not 
to the mechanical verse-makirg of the lesser Georgians, but to the 
delicate music of the eighteenth century. 4 Garden Revisited will seem 
slight to those who seek in verse the resolution of major psychological 
conflicts, but it will delight those who appreciate careful observation 
and look for acceptance without bitterness and honesty withoyt 
heroics. Those, in fact, 

Who think it better to have made 
A lyric than a hand grenade. 

For twenty years poets have been attempting to use the material 

presented by modern industrial civilisation, But I can think of no book 


before Cecil Day Lewis’s Feathers to [ron in which imagery taken from 
~ 
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contemporary life has continuously appeared as the only possible ex- 
pression of the poet’s thoughts and feelings. 

Feathers to Iron is, I think, the most important book of verse which 
has appeared since W. H. Auden’s Poems. Mr. Day Lewis and Mr. 
Auden have found and expressed a philosophy which, by solving some 
too insistent problems, may make the writing and reading of “pure” 
poetry possible again. But the acceptance of responsibility and limita- 
tions demanded by that philosophy is not easy, and Feathers to Iron is 
therefore violently actual, propagandist. Like Mr. Eliot’s poetry it is 
a survey of contemporary life, and the reader’s acceptance or rejection 
of the poet’s world-view influences his immediate judgment of the 
poetry. É 

That judgment is not necessarily final, for poetry has no unique 
prose meaning. Thus Mr. Eliot’s discovery that the Christian myth was 
still an adequate symbolic expression of a very general psychological 
process in no way proved the uniqueness of that myth, and most em- 
phatically it did not prove the acceptability of the dogma of the Church 
of England. Mr. Eliot’s recognition of the need for hierarchical autho- 
rity in morals as in art and science is not necessarily Christian. The 
fact that one way of reading The Journey of the Magi was to interpret it 
as a Christian poem merely showed that it possesses the generality 
which is poetic excellence. 

It is not surprising to find that Mr. Day Lewis in writing an actual 
but definitely non-Christian poem has made use of a theme older and 


more general than that of the Redempiion although in some ways 


similar. For Mr. Day Lewis the reintegrating symbol of all which 
makes life tolerable is the birth of the human child, not a divine 
saviour, but the resulting attitude is not very different from that which 
follows the non-Christian interpretation of Mr. Eliot’s recent poems: 


Suppose that we, to-morrow or the next day, 
Came to an end—in storm the shafting broken, 
Or a mistaken signal, the flange lifting — 
Would that be premature, a text for sorrow? 


Say what endurance gives or death denies us. 
Love’s proved in its creation, not eternity: 
Like leaf or linget the true heart’s affection 

Is besn, dies later, asks no reassurance. 
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‘The remaining books in this list are dull but not irritating. With one 
exception they are free from sentimentality, ignorance and bad philo- 
sophy, but their technique is, fcr the most ‘part, quite incompetent: 
images and rhythms are used for the sake of their own prettiness and 
not because they contribute to any deliberate total effect. When 
General Cockerill asserts that: 

Thought visions cast no shadows, turn no scales; 

But great is Truth, and Truth by thought prevails, 
the uncouth sound sequence is not appropriate to the plain sense 
of the statement. Mr. Hamilton avoids that pitfall by using prose 
dialogue, not verse to describe the Christian Scientist’s view of the 
relation between intraversion ard extraversion, whilst Mr. Stephens, 
instead of using appropriate sounds and sensuous imagery to com- 
municate the austerity and intellectual discipline involved in serious 
cogitation and a reading of Plotinus, has abandoned those legitimate 
resources of the poet and writen that strong silent verse which is 
utterly banal unless it is read with the sympathy and understanding 
which comes from a knowledge of the poet’s earlier work. 

MICHAEL ROBERTS 

CHARLTON (Faber & Faber) tos. 6d. 

This remarkable autobiography seems to be an attempt to convey 
an individual character more by what things did to him than by what 
he did to things, by his reactiors rather than his actions. The reader 
watches a statue in process of being carved; each event in Charlton’s 
life adds some detail, removes some vagueness, till his whole figure 
stands out clear. The author seems to be explaining his present state 
and attitude as the direct ard inevitable outcome of all his past 
experience, rather as Marx explained Louis Napoleon’s coup-d’état in 
terms of previous French politics which led up gradually to such a 
crisis. And Charlton’s present which is thus explained is a certain moral 
attitude; so that from the very first pages onwards one notices a careful 
analysis of experience, emotions and motives, all tested from the purely 
moral standpoint of truthfulness to character. Such fine honesty is 
bound to reveal much in a new light, its true light. Thus courage turns 
out to be the desire to appear courageous, yauthful dare-devilry as the 
desire to enjoy the reputation of such; all acfions are analysed more in 


= 
their inner cause than in their outer effect. But the reader is cagggled = 


r 
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by the thought that, had Charlton comimitted murder or rape, this 
evil action, when thus analysed, would have seemed less evil; for the 
author’s whole attitude tends to reveal seeming good, of which there 
is much, as being in truth not-so-good, and seeming evil, of which ` 

_ there is little, if any, as not-so-evil. The moral problem of an exterior 
standard of good and evil is thus exorcised in a sort of reductio ad 
absurdum, and only truthfulness and the direct presion of the 
human heart’s advice remain. 

Such an insistence on the value of the inmost human heart, the seat 
of the passions, rather than on that of the intellect, of the cold judgment 
and outward standards which it creates, classes this book amongst the 
greatest of contemporary human documents, relates it to much that 
is fine and still useful in the ancient classics, to the better and more 
living aspects of early and medieval catholicism. And Charlton’s 

_ gradual progress through the materialism of an active modern life 
towards the quiet haven, unhampered expression of the inner, selfless 

_ Spiritual self; of the universal ego that is not egotistic, makes of this 
book a sort of contemporary parallel, in the field of fact and physical 
action, to Bunyan’s more metaphysical Pilgrim’s Progress; but free 
from the latter’s puritan theology and mythology. Such a co-ordina- 
tion of experience inevitably tends to prove some moral which lies 
beyond the realm of good and evil, in a region of purely human ethics. 
Even the reading of fiction, of Defoe’s Moll Flanders, can scarcely 
strengthen one’s belief in an infallible decalogue; to be human is already 
a mitigating circumstance. l 

One might disentangle the various literary influences latent in this - 
work: those of Proust, of catholicism, of socialist doctrine, of Henry 
Adams. But it seems likely that all. these affected Charlton more as 
experience, in the same way as the battle of Spion Kop, the Great War, 
or the bombing of Arab villages in peace time, than as definite schools 
of thought. In fact, all his experience, both physical and intellectual, 
only served to bring out those innate traits of modesty and love of life 
and of nature which were his moral touch-stone throughout his life and 
the compiling of this book. 

It is consoling for the reader that a man of such purity and courage, 
the author of a work of such moral strength and discernment, should 
consider himself at times oth impyre and weak. 


ee EDOUARD RODITI 
` 
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RONALD ROSS. DISCOVERER AND CREATOR. By R. L. Megroz (Allen & 
Unwin) ros. 6d. 

The first half of this book, which sketches Sir Ronald’s life and 
gives the history of his great solution of the malaria problem, is 
interesting by virtue of its subject, but when the author goes on to 
describe and assess Sir Ronald’s literary achievements, the reader’s 
interest begins to flag. Synopses of other people’s stories are dull 
enough even when written by a Lamb, and Mr. Megroz’s frequent 
critical generalisations do not help matters very much. Still, the book 
will have been worth writing if it turns the attention of the public to 
Sir Ronald’s fascinating “Memoirs,” and encourages some publisher or 
other to make his poems and romances more accessible. 

“Nearly all the ideas in science,” says Sir Ronald, “have been pro- 
vided by amateurs.” He is himself one of the greatest and most versa- 
tile amateurs of his age: musician, poet, romancer, mathematician, and 
zoologist. No one who has read his poems and prose romances can 
doubt that if he had given his whole attention to letters he could have 
attained high distinction; for complete success his original genius only 
needéd to be tempered by the professional’s control of his medium. 
So, we are told by the experts, with his mathematics: “the gold of 
original thought was there,” but “he would stay for no tidying up.” 
And so with his greatest achievement: “I did not undertake this work 
on malaria,” he writes, “in the interests of zoology, but in the interests 
of practical sanitation.” His success was a triumph of character rather 
than of science. It was a blend of passion, genius, patience and splendid 
obstinacy that finally pinned dcwn the Anopheles mosquito and fought 
through the barrage of official obstruction and professional piracy that 
greeted his success. In his early days in India he was troubled by mos- 
quitoes. He discovered that they bred in a tub outside his window and 
got rid of them by upsetting it. Nothing could be more typical of the 
man. He will be remembered not as the Zoologist who added another 
link to the chain of scientific knowledge, but as the Man who upset the 
malarial tub. MICHAEL JOYCE . 


JEWISH MYSTICISM AND THE LEGENDS OF BAALSHEM. By Prof. Martin 
Buber. Translated by Lucy Cohen (Dent) 6s. 

In this book Professor Buber has collecteg certain Hassidic legends, 

typical of later Jewish mysticism, which are bound-to appeal to all 
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those interested in the history of religion and racial folk-lore. For, in 
the whole of our Western civilisation, the Jewish race is to-day per- 
haps the only one to offer a complere and unbroken tradition of racial 
and mythical consciousness which, from its birth in the tribal society of 
biblical times right up to its present highly developed internationalism, 
has always remained entirely free from foreign influence or wholesale 
conversion. All other Western races have long since broken away from 
their individual pagan mythologies end been converted to the foreign, 
if not internationalist, folklore and myth of Christianity; so that now 
their original racial and mythical consciousness has disappeared, or at 
least only exists in such an impure szate as to be scarcely recognisable 
in its vast setting of catholic Christianity. And our professors and 
ethnographers, in their analysis of Auman consciousness, have been 
forced to turn to the Golden Bough and such utterly foreign stuff as 
African or Polynesian myths in order to explain the working of the 
contemporary Western mind. Yet in our very midst there exists this 
Jewish culture, as pure as any primitive mythology, though more com- 
plex and highly developed. 

. This Jewish mythical consciousness seems to have always sought 
some synthesis of spirit and matter, some solution to the problem of 
duality; and, from its original biblical anemism, to have slowly tended 
towards an ever-increasing rationalisation of supernatural experience 
and phenomena. Thus, in the Pentateuch, Jahveh plays the principal 
rôle; yet he is gradually superseded by the more human myth of a 
divine redeemer, and this last in turn becomes the Son of Man, until at 
last the Messiah is less important than zhe messianic age which can only 
be brought about by the gradual perfection of man. The outer shells of 
symbolism, myth and deism are slowly discarded, through the ages 
„until only the original kernel of racial truth remains. To every ancient 
Jewish myth we find- a rational parallel in modern thought: the mes- 
sianic myth is repeated by historical materialism, Hassidic mysticism, a 
sort of pantheism, by relativity and post-Einsteinian metaphysics. Out 
of the general mass of Jewish mysticism, with its symbolism of num- 
bers, its parables, Kabbala, Talmudic ard Hassidic legends, have sprung 
Spinoza, Marx, Freud and Einstein. The speculations of these later 
Jews stand out like historic facts against a background of prehistoric 
racial myths; what they fave expressed was already latent in the sym- 
bolism and legends of Professor Buber’s book, and, just as the Old 
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Testament foretold the coming of Christ, so have all these later prophe- 
cies foretold that of the spiritual cruths which daily increase Western 
man’s debt to the Jewish race. EDOUARD RODITI 


SANCTUARY, By William Faulkner (Chatto & Windus) 7s. 6d. 

This, the third of Mr. Faulkner’s novels to be published in England, 
was probably written earlier than The Sound and the Fury, to which 
extraordinary and accomplished work it is inferior. The impression it 
makes of immaturity is not due to the discernible influence of another 
writer, for Mr. Faulkner is always peculiarly himself, and can only be 
bracketed with Mr. Hemingway because both use the objective 
“reporting”? method, and, seen from a distance, will group themselves 
as Ronsard and du Bellay do. Immaturity is betrayed in Sanctuary by 
the subjugation of the characters to the plot, or to some predominant 
idea of their creator’s and by the sacrifice of probability to drama. One 
of Mr. Faulkner’s idées fixes is the alluring, silly, pseudo-innocent 
college girl, whom once again he portrays with a hatred deeply tinged 
with love. Here she falls into the hands of bootleggers working a still 
in a dilapidated farmhouse. Popeye, the mentally-undeveloped and | 
physically abnormal sadist, shoots the servant who attempts to protect 
her; but his colleague, Lee, is accused of the murder. The scenes at the 
farm and in the brothel have < horrible reality; but the subsequent 
trial is melodrama. Presumably even in U.S.A. defending counsel 
cross-examine hostile witnesses; but the girl, having perjured Lee’s life 
away (whether from fear of Popeye is not made clear), is removed 
from the court by her white-hzired father in a scene which is a pure 
gift to Hollywood. 

But these faults, which would be significant in an inferior writer, 
are in an artist the overplus of a rich creative faculty. The gift for 
character-drawing is less noticeable in Sanctuary than in its fore- 
runners; but the gift for evoking atmosphere is present throughout in 
a high degree. e 

E. B. C. JONES 


THE SECRET OF THE GOLDEN FLOWER. Translated by Richard Wilhelm, 
with a Commentary by C. G. Jung. (Kegan Paul) 12s. 6d. 
This Chinese treatise on yoga dates fron» the eighth century A.D. 
Tt was translated into German by that remarkable orientalist, Richard | sen 


so” 
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Wilhelm, and provided with a “European Commentary” by Jung. The 
complete work has now been rendered into.excellent English and 
forms a fascinating contribution to the literature of mysticism—or, if. 
you prefer it, of psychology. For Jung himself it definitely comes under 
the second head, for his supreme concern in all his writing is to trans- ` 
late metaphysics into psychology, to describe the spiritual situation 
exclusively in terms of changes taking place within the consciousness 
of the subject. Whatever the limitations of the method, it is certainly. 
exemplified brilliantly in the present Commentary,’ which contains 
some of his most suggestive and accomplished writing. 

The treatise itself, which is characteristically Chinese in its com- 
bination of poetic statement, evasive simplicity and extreme economy, 
is of great interest. It deals, in what would appear to be deliberately 
‘veiled language, with a very lofty type of spiritual discipline and will ° 
be really intelligible only to advanced students of these questions who 
possess the keys necessary to interpret its peculiar symbols. For most 
readers the most valuable part of the book will probably be Jung’s 
remarkable essay. 

In any case the publication of the treatise in Europe with a com- 
...™entary by such a masterly hand is,a portent for the future develop- 
ment of Western religious thought. LH. 


THE. SPIDER’S PALACE. By Richard Hughes (Chatto & Windus) 6s. 
This is 4 book for children, and it is done in the puling “‘imagina- 
tive” style that derives from Peter Pan. There is unfortunately 
~ no doubt that many children enjoy that kind of thing, but grown-up 
- readers would rather see Mr, Hughes at work on something more Tike 
A High Wind in Jamaica. 


uncLay. By T. F. Powys (Chatto & Windus) 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Powys’s usual compound of country life, sub-nastiness and 
i allegory. The allegory (Death, off duty, spends a holiday in an English 
village) is more overt, and, perhaps for that reason, less successful than 


`. usual. But, as always in Mr. Powys’s books, there is a curious at in 


“tthe description of rustic character at its ugliest. 
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Notes and Comments 


WO essays by Nicholas Berdyaev, a Russian intellectual Chris- 

tian, make up the sixth of Messrs. Sheed and Ward’s “Essays in 
Order” (The Russian Revolution,.2s. 6d.). He makes many profound 
observations about Russian psychology and about the Marxian 
“religion.” He admits that Ccmmunism is trying to realise in the 
world values that supernatural religion, as represented by Orthodoxy, 
made no attempt to realise, although it paid lip-service to them. He 
even goes so far as to say: “The future belongs, whatever happens, to 
the working classes, to the workers; it is inevitable and it is just.” 
But he hates the present line of advance, as represented by Com- 
munism, because it is atheistic and makes a dogma of mechanism. This 
he calls idolatry. What he fails to see is that his own religion, with its 
anthropomorphic God and its “original sin” is itself a subtle 
and insidious idolatry. 


OGMATIC mechanism is no real danger to the truth because it 

can never correspond t'a complete human experience, and 
it cdn be pragmatically useful by giving a confident approach to pro- 
blems which can be solved by social effort. But Berdyaev’s religion, 
with its half-truths and its confusion of eternity and time, can be a 
stumbling-block both to practical social endeavour and to the libera- 
tion of the human spirit. Of the nineteenth century Russian Socialists 
he says: “They went lightheartedly to prison, to forced labour, to the 
scaffold, without the consolation of belief in an eternal life hereafter— 
a very interesting psychological phenomenon.” It is “interesting,” but 
I don’t think Berdyaev understands its significance. To free himself 
from anthropomorphism, he might begin by pondering those words of 
his—an eternal life hereafter. They ‘show a typically religious muddle- 


headedness. What has eternity to do with “before” and “after”? ———" ™ 
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ii Me MURRY wrote last month that there is not enough human 
charity to go round. A hard saying, but a true one in the con- 
text in which he wrote it. Yet if anyone were to reply that there is 
enough charity, and to spare, in the hearts of men if only they had the 
courage to call it forth, the statement would be hard to disprove and 
possible to believe. I have lately read a true story of a contemporary 
life (Guilty but Insane, by ““Warmark,’’ Chapman & Hall, 7s. 6d.) 
where all man’s inhumanity to man is terribly exposed, and side by side 
with it all the beauty of human kindness and pity and generosity. The 
book itself is simple and unpretentious, but I don’t think my descrip- 
tion of it is exaggerated. 


oe 


ARMARK?” was the son of an impoverished clergyman. His 
youth was spent in overworking to secure the free scholar- 
ships that were necessary if he was to get an education worthy of his ' 
gifts. He was a brilliant scholar and got a “First” at Cambridge, 
though he paid for it by sowing in his constitution the seeds of nervous 
debility. He was beginning to make a successful career when the war 
broke out and he was hurled into the malarial dangers of Salonika and 
the responsibilities of an interpreter in charge of a native battalion. 
He was mentioned in dispatches, and invalided out of the army in 1918, 
with his health still further broken down. With a wife and child to sup- 
port, he set about trying to recover the hard-won position which he 
had achieved in 1914. After a good start, things began to go wrong 
until he found himself penniless, in debt, tainted with malaria, and.in a 
state of manic-depressive apathy. One day the tension snapped—and 
he awoke from a delirium to find that he had committed what the law 
called murder. To-day, after several years in Broadmoor criminal 
lunatic asylum, he is restored to normal health and freedom in a posi- 
tion which “humble. though it is, secures me a livelihood.” His book 
ends as follows: “I have lost much—some might say all—that once 
wiade life worth living.” (During the second year of his imprisonment 
his wife, who had stood by him, suddenly and finally broke off all 
. communication with him). “What survives I gratefully ascribe to the 
treatment I received at Broadmoor and the essential humanity of 
British justice.” a 


WO features alone redeem the horor of this story. The first is 
that, from the moment he was overwhelmed in the final calamity, , 
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he received almost nothing but decent consideration, and in some cases ` 
the finest sympathy and encouragement that one human being can give - 
to another, from the police, nurses, warders, doctors, and superinten- 


dents who had charge of him. The second is that he- found in himself — . 


the exquisite and generous and noble sanity to swallow his bitterness 
and respond to the friendliness thus offered. It seems strange that man- 
kind, in the mass, is so inert and poor-spirited as to allow promising 
lives to be swept to ruin in preventable calamities, and yet, individually, 
so strong in loving-kindness that the victims can be cared for and can 
respond. Strange too, but perhaps inevitable, that we can only count on 
one another’s kindness after the worst has happened. Yet, whatever we 
may think of a civilisation which makes a Broadmoor necessary, can 
anyone read “Warmark’s” account of his term there without a feeling 
of pride that men can make such a terrible institution so human—and 


that a man who has endured so much can live to write such a book? 


O SET against “Warmark’s” tribute to British justice, there is a 

pamphlet, Murder by Jury (Faber’s Criterion Miscellany, 1s.), in 
which Mr. Rodger Napier ably sets forth the causes for an uneasiness, 
which many people who read murder trials are now feeling, as to the 
working of the jury system. What is the use of a jury composed of 
twelve ratepayers? As Mr. Napier points out, juries served originally 
as a popular safeguard against corrupt or tyrannical justice. But to-day 
no one questions the integrity and ability of our judges. If I were inno- 
cent and on trial for murder, it would be the untrained and almost 
inevitably prejudiced minds of the jury that I should fear—even more 
than I should fear the unseemly and horrible zeal with which Crown 
Cotinsel sometimes presses for a verdict of “Guilty.” R. R. 


\ 





JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


Towards a Marxian Revolution 


AST month I tried to dispose finally of the dangerous 
confusion by which an awareness of spiritual reality is made 

the excuse either for indifference to political issues, or (this is a 
more subtle disguise for indifference) for a misplaced and irrele- 
vant “idealism” in the estimation of political facts. To hope to 
have disposed of this confusion finally is optimistic in the extreme. 
The majority, even of educated and well-disposed people, as yet 
appear to be but dimly aware of its existence. Those who care 
about our emergence from the modern spiritual and social chaos, 
are divided into those who care about the salvation of the 
individual soul or the changing of the individual heart, and those 


-who care about the change and salvation of the social body. And 


those who care passionately about the one, have no care at all for 
the other. To be alive to spiritual truth is to be dead to social fact; 
to be alive to social fact is to be dead to spiritual reality. 

This judgment may sound excessive. Certainly to it might be 
objected examples of men who seem to reconcile in themselves 
spiritual and social awareness. But the reconciliation is generally 
specious. There is a type of men (of whom Dean Inge is a 
conspicuous example) whose spiritual awareness runs in harness 
with a kind of social awareness that is really callous. They are - 
right in that they hold that the eternal and the mundane are 
Heterogeneous; they are wrong in that they affect to conclude that 
a sense of the eternal justifies an indifference to the. world in time. 
They confuse—I sometimes fear deliberately—indifference with 
detachment. The fundamental spiritual realisation: Omnis existen- 
tia est perfectio is a realisation syb specie aeternitatis. No man, in 


.. his personality, enjoys that vision. To partake of it he becomes 
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impersonal. It cannot confer any personal superiority, or any 
justification for aloofness or condescension on the plane where 
personality is real. On that plane, in the world of good and evil, 
it is our manifest duty to struggle that the good may prevail. The 
indifference that is congruous with spiritual detachment, is an 
indifference not to the welfare of others, but to our own; a calm 
and clearsighted resolution to be subdued to that we work in. 

In the modern chaos we see every degree of confusion between 
spirituality and ethics; spirituality and politics. Religion, in the 
almost universal acceptation of the word, is based on such a 
confusion. And this confusion is now, widely but obscurely, felt 
to be intolerable. It has endured longer in England than elsewhere, 
owing to our particular social system and above all to our peculiar 
economic advantages. The conflict of interests between capital 
and labour, which has been naked in countries which fell later 
than we into the tentacles of individualism, has been in. this 
country mitigated and muffled by prosperity. National prosperity 
is the atmosphere in which diffused “religion” flourishes; 
national adversity is the condition in which “religion” tends to 
separate itself out from the heterogeneous substances of ethics 
and politics, and to be purified in the process. 

This is the explanation of the paradox by which the great 
dissociation inaugurated by Karl Marx, though wholly based on 
his observations of the economic process in England, has never 
succeeded in establishing itself as an axiom of our social thinking. 
Marx, if he stands for anything in this country, stands for the 
vague slogan of the ‘class-war.’ On the whole, we have no belief 
in the, ‘class-war’ in England. We have lived to see a Labour 
majority.carry on the King’s government at least no worse than 
their opponents, and we have been able to say ‘So this is what the 
class-war comes to’ and sleep sound in our beds. Obviously, this 
Marx was a dreamer. . e 

To speak truth, the reasons for this comforting confusion 

r 
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were enviable, though the conclusions themselves were not; and 
we may, very reasonably, thank our stars that we could lag so far 
behind the continent of Europe in appreciating the relevance, or 
the inevitability, of the Marxian axiom. It was indeed our privilege, 
as it may be the privilege of the United States for yet a few years 
more, to have no pressing reason to take Marx seriously. 

We associate the name of Marx with a theory of inevitable 
revolution, more definitely with an actual revolution in Russia, 
which was and is bloody and painful. We still see no signs of 
revolution in this country; with the result that we on the whole 
are still indifferent, and even the professed Marxian revolution- 
aries, whose hearts are stronger than their heads, are bewildered. 
They are, indeed, to be pitied, for they see the Third International 
crumbling into decay, neglected (end for the best of reasons) by 
the Russians themselves. And the fundamental cause of this 
bewilderment is that those who did take Marx seriously, did-not 
take him seriously enough. They did not see that the real essence 
of Marx lay not so'much in his prophecy of an inevitable revolu- 
tion, as in his actual achievement of a revolution in thought.* 

* T hope one day to make the occasion to reply to those super- 
ficial spirits who would repudiate the Marxian influence as “alien.” 
As a matter of fact, it is profoundly native to ourselves. First, the 
Marxian theory was based wholly upon a ‘disinterested’ study of 
English industrialism: second, and more subtly, it was English 
political tolerance which gave him the freedom for his great work: 
third, an outcome of the former two, his conclusion was that 
England was the only country in the world where the inevitable 
“revolution” might be accomplished wholely by peaceful means. 
In other words, Marx the prophet was possible only in England, and 
through England, and his prophecy culminated in a wistful realisa- 
tion of England’s potentiality, as the spiritual leader of the new and 
inevitable world of Communism. This, in different but still avowed- 
ly and consciously Marxian terms, is the real burden of Mr. A. L. 
Rowse’s recent work, Politics and the Younger Generation (Faber & 
Faber), which I heartily recommend to my readers. 
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The possibilities of misunderstanding in the word ‘revolution’ 
are great. Before the Russian, the French Revolution was the 
happening which gave the word its content; and after the Russian 
Revolution the picture evoked by the word was more lurid, but 
essentially the same. Revolution is, therefore, something bloody, 
something awful, something to be avoided. So we have fairly 
mistaken the accidents of revolution for the essential. The 
essential of a revolution is a shift in the real centre of power in a 
nation. A violent revolution may be, indeed generally is, only 
superficial; it may involve no real shifting of the centre of power. 
A peaceful revolution may be essential, though imperceptible: 
the centre of power has been really shifted. Such a revolution has 
been, and is, taking place in this country. 

Marx was a prophet of essential revolution. He declared that 
essential revolution was inevitable in a capitalist society. The 
truth of his insight is proved less by what has happened in 
Russia, than by what has happened and is happening in England. 
In actual fact, the course of events in Russia is almost entirely 
irrelevant to the Marxian prognosis. It could, I think, be easily 
demonstrated that what happened in Russia was, first, the creation 
of “a revolutionary situation” by the fact that Russia was not an 
industrialised nation, and was engaged in war of a kind that could 
be prosecuted only by an industrialised nation; and, second, that 
a man of outstanding genius, Lenin, was focussed into political 
activity by his absorption of the revolution in thought inaugur- 
ated by Marx. Lenin was, indeed, a great Marxian, the greatest; 
but he was a great Marxian because he was a great historical and 
political materialist. He knew Russia, as no other Russian knew 
Russia. He knew Russia in a different way, and he had learned 
how to know Russia from Marx. 

The fundamental task of proletarian taatics was defined by Marx 


in strict conformity with the general prificiples of his materialist- 
dialectical outlook. Nothing but an objective account of the sum 
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total of all the mutual relationships of all the classes of a given 
society without exception, and consequently an account of the 
objective stage of development of this society as well as an account 
of the mutual relationship between it and other societies, can serve 
as the basis for the correct tactics of the class that forms the vanguard. 

(The Teachings of Karl Marx, by V. I. LENIN, p.33.) 

That comprehensive objectivity in regarding the elements and 
estimating the factors of the social problem is the prime intel- 
lectual legacy of Marx to the modern world. That objectivity 
applied to England, would give a totally different picture from 
the same objectivity applied to Russia, or China, or the United 
States. In this sense a cynical reactionary, bent on perpetuating 
the worst horrors of unmitigated industrialism might be a true 
disciple of Marx or Lenin; as indeed some of the converts to 

‘Leninism are. But in another equa'ly essential sense no such man 
could be a true disciple of Marx. For what underlay the patient 
and stupendous labours of Marx in the composition of Das 

Kapital was a profound, passionate and enduring indignation at 

the secular cruelty of the rich towards the poor. It smoulders 

through all his three great volumes, bursting from time to time 
in clear white flame: “Woe unto you, scribes and hypocrites! Ye 
that devour widows’ houses, and for a pretence make long 
prayers.” This, and none other, is the undertone of Das Kapital. 
The ghosts of mutilated generations of children done to death in 
the Manchester cotton-mills wail through his pages, and the cry 
goes up: “Lord, how long?” 

I have said that Marx inaugurated the vital dissociation between 
religion on the one hand, and politics and ethics on the other. I 
now proceed to say that he is the great prophet of the modern 
world. He kept the ethical passion free from contamination by 
religion. The ethical passion belongs to the world of time; the will 
and desire that good may prevail is independent of religion. It 
has no transcendental s8nction, and it needs none, despite all that 
our modern religious reactionaries may say. The day of the 
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confusion of ethics and spirituality is over; it has become a 
hypocrisy that smells to heaven. It is not spirituality which moves 
us to decide that the oppression of the poor must cease; it is sheer, 
mere, simple humanity. Nor is it spirituality which moves us to 
declare that all is for the best in the world in which we live; it is 
just inhumanity. Spirituality is real and precious; so is humanity. 
But each belongs to its own place. Religion exists by confusing 
them, by persuading those who are only too ready to hear it that 
injustice mitigated by what is called charity, is the best we can 
hope for on earth. 

The reformation of human society is a purely human problem. 
There is no factor in it that should escape a purely objective 
estimation. Doubtless, to make our objective estimation compre- 
hensive is all but impossible; but we cannot fill out the gaps by 
invoking supernatural and transcendental powers, which, if they 
were invocable, would cease to be supernatural. We cannot take 
refuge in God from the actual. The only refuge that God can 
afford is to the impersonal and therefore inactive part of ourselves. 
He is real, but he is not relevant. In so far as, in any shape or 
form, he is relevant—and I once more declare my own personal 
conviction that Jesus Christ is greatly relevant—he is not God, 
but a merely human paradigm of potential human behaviour. 

Thus we must admit that, given the Russian situation, the 
Russian treatment of religion is perfectly justified, and perfectly 
correct. They judge religion by its social manifestations and ` 
social consequences, and they find it socially pernicious. Even its 
Christian charities, however pure and simple in intention, obscure 
the right of every individual not to charity, but to maintenance. 
If, by their treatment of Christianity, they have destroyed it, so 
much the better, even from the truly religious point of view. 
What can be destroyed, ougat to perish, I think they will find 
that there is something in Christianity tlfat is still indestructible; 
and that this will prove to have been refined in the fire.-In so far 
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as Russian Christianity is still the husk that conceals a germ of 
true spirituality, and is still a medium for communication with 
the human paradigm by whom Marx, and Lenin his disciple, and 
the Russian Communists were ultimately, if unconsciously 
inspired, it will endure in modern Russia; it will not merely 
endure, it will flourish. For religion thus purified will be not 
merely congruous with, but complementary to, the Russia that 
will be. 

Meanwhile, in the modern world, religion can and must take 
care of itself. In so far as it is an institution and a corporation, as 
it is in this country, it must be judged and treated quite pragmati- 
cally. That does not demand Russian ruthlessness; the Established 
Church in England is not comparable, in point of social perni- 
ciousness, with the Russian Orthodox Church. That was a 
keystone in the fabric of the oppressive Tsardom. The English 
Church is merely entwined about the ungainly limbs of our 
pluto-democracy. Personally, I sometimes hope to live to see the 
English Church of organic service once more, as a potential focus 
of spirituality and ethics, disseminated by men sufficiently 
advanced in consciousness to keep them distinct, and maintain 
them equipollent. For, let us not forget, the ethical passion of 
Jesus, however much the Marxian may be derisive, is the main- 
spring of the Marxian impulse; and the spirituality of Jesus 
(which, being true spirituality, is impersonal and not peculiar to 
him) is the necessary complement of the objectivity of Marxian 
materialism. We shall disestablish the Church, and largely 
disendow it; but no more. No more is necessary, and no more 
desirable. Persecution is unthinkable. 

This then is the aim: to preserve all social, all individual 
values compatible with the pursuit of a basic material equality 
for all men. There must be no humbug, no pious self-deception. 
Our duty is to decide? here and now, that it is not merely lost 
labour, but downright evil, in the world of good and evil, to 
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strive to preserve values that are incompatible with this aim. I 
believe that, on a truly objective analysis, we shall find that there 
are not many social, nor many iridividual values, which in our 
hearts we honestly recognise as values, which will prove to be 
thus incompatible. In many cases, as with the Church, we shall 
find that the value is not of one substance with the vehicle that 
carries it. The vehicle of most values is not indispensable to the 
maintenance of the value, any more than the individual capitalist 
is indispensable to the financing of industry. Many institutions 
were historically necessary as nurseries of values. Now that the 
values have become self-supporting, we can abolish the nurseries 
without a qualm. Let us cease to confuse the vehicle with the value 
any more; but let us at the same time be on our guard lest our 
irritation with the vehicle should blind us to the reality of the value. 
In a word, let us aim at clearing the ground, intellectually, 
morally, spiritually, for the creation of a more radical conception 
of Communism than any that obtains in this country, or in 
Russia. Let us be really ‘objective, in the sure conviction that the 
more objective we are, the more completely detached, the more 
genuinely spiritual we shall be. 


* * * * 

` Election Result 
“At a restaurant in Bury Street all the British cheeses now fly 
small Union Jacks.” “Dragoman” in the “Daily Express.’ 


ROBERT GRAVES 


. An Incomplete Complete Skelton 


R. PHILIP HENDERSON, in the introduction to his 

edition of The Complete Poems of John Skelton (Dent, 
10s. 6d.), tells that it is only in the last ten years that Skelton 
has begun to be rediscovered popularly as a poet. The first and 
the most enthusiastic modern rediscoverer was, let me say at 
once, myself; and if I had not done so much to create a demand for 
a Complete Skelton this book would not be here for me to review. 
So I have no hesitation in complaining on Skelton’s behalf and on 
my own that Mr. Henderson has bungled his job. I only wish he 
had bungled it much worse: I have read several reviews of the 
book and none of the reviewers seem to have realised what is being 
put over on them. They are just blankly grateful that at last they 
have a Complete Skelton to fill that blank on their shelves. And 
so the book will sell and nobody will think of asking for a better 
one. Except myself. 

But first about Skelton. He was born about 1460 and died in 
1529. Henry VII made him tutor to Henry, Duke of York, after- 
wards Henry VIII, for whom he wrote a handbook of princely 
behaviour called Speculum Principis, and who appears to have had 
great personal fondness for him, making him his Poet Laureate 
when he succeeded to the throne. Skelton was a famous scholar 
and a friend of Erasmus. But without pedantry. He was opposed 
to the Greek cult in the universities because it was too academic: 


. .. But our Greekés their Greeké so well have applied 
That they cannnot say in Greeké, riding by the way, 
“Ho, Hosteller, fetch my horse a bottle of hay.” 


He was Laureate of Oxford, Cambridge and Louvain, an ag- 
gressive enemy of Church abuses, rector of Diss in Norfolk, and 
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the only man in England who aad the courage to stand up against 
Cardinal Wolsey when he was at the height of his power and tell 
him what he really thought of nim. For instance, that he was a cur, 
a butcher’s dog, that he hated religion, that he suffered from the 
pox, that the Pope had given him a special indulgence for lechery 
on account of his natural incontinence, that he knew no Latin, 
that his pride was immense and insane, that one day he would 
lose the King’s favour and come to complete ruin, and that he was 
an obscene Polyphemus. Against Wolsey he wrote popular verse- 
satires which had a wide circulation among the common people. 
They were not intended as serious poetry but were put in easy 
rhyme for the convenience of ballad circulation. Though Colin , 
Clout and Why Come Ye Net to Court? have a strong historical 
appeal which tempts professors of literature to misrepresent them 
as Skelton’s most important work, and modgh Skelton took a lot 
of trouble with them— 

To maké such trifles it asketh some cunning— 
it is not on their account that Skelton has been rediscovered. 
They are still trifles. Wolsey was slow in taking action against 
Skelton, whose position at Court was extremely strong. He was 
the privileged buffoon, companion to Henry in his adventures 
among the common people and playfellow of the young Court 
ladies. His open jealousy of Wolsey’s political influence with the 
King seems to have been regarded at Court as a standing joke. 
Wolsey would be thought a dull fellow if he did not laugh too, 
especially when the joker was so obviously at his mercy—a 
priest subject to his princely authority as Cardinal. Finally 
Wolsey seems to have entered into the spirit of the joke, whith 
was not a joke really. No more of a joke than that other part of 
Skelton’s buffoonery, his g-orious self-admittance in The Garland 
of Laurel to the House of Fame. For Skelton knew perfectly well 
how good a poet he was, and Wolsey Knew perfectly well what 
real dislike Skelton had for him. Wolsey sent him to prison. 
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Skelton refused to take this as a joke and complained loudly to his 
friends, who brought the news to Wolsey. The story is that > 
Wolsey then sent for him and abused him at length. Skelton, 
kneeling with mock humility, asked for a boon. Wolsey refused it. 
Some court officials, aware of the joke that wasn’t really, tried to 
ease things by persuading Wolsey to grant the boon. “It may be a 
merry conceit that he would show your Grace.” It was. “I pray 
Your Grace to let me lie down and wallow, for I can kneel no 
longer.” 

Skelton had a ‘musket’ to whom he was devoted (secretly his 
wife) and by whom he had several children. He did not believe 
in the celibacy of the clergy and used his buffoon’s reputation 
as a way of keeping her with him. He obeyed the Bishop’s order 
to send her out of his door but took her back through the win- 
dow. He brought his child into church and told the congregation 
that they had no good cause to complain about him, as they had 
done. It was a very nice-looking child, he said, not a monstrous 
birth, with a calf’s or a pig’s head, or with wings like a bird. They 
were unreasonable. “And if you cannot be contented that I have 
her (his wife) still, some of you shall wear horns.” 

Skelton went too far with his satires, and his privileged posi- 
tion counted for nothing when the King was so dependent on 
Wolsey for raising money and arranging his divorce. He was 
finally compelled to take sanctuary at Westminster, where he lived 
six years until his death, being buried obscurely in a neighbour- 
ing church. Wolsey’s fall came soon aiter. 

Skelton’s poems. About a third of his works survive. The 
titles of those that have been lost raise regrets. The Ballad of the 
Mustard Tart. A Devout Prayer to Moses’ Horns. John Jew. The 
Grunting of the Swine. The Pageants of Joyous Garde. Minerva 
and the Olive Tree. Apollo Whirled Up His Chair. But there is still 
that surviving third, andsthe range of poetry in them is very wide. 
There is the Zunning of Elinor Rumming, written at Henry’s 
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request about an ale-wife at an inn near Leatherhead. It is very 
pleasantly piggish and has given Skelton a bad name. The ale was 
so good—not only malt went into it but other accidental farm- 
yard ingredients which gave it body—that all the women for 
miles around came to the Tunning (pring to get drunk on it. 


They paid Elinor in kind: 


Instead of coin and money 
Some bringë her a coney, 
And some a pot with honey. 
Some a salt and some a spoon, 
Some their hosë, some their shoon. . 
Their thirst was so great 
They asked ne’er for meat 
But drinké, still drinké, 
And let the cat winké! 
“Let us wash our gummés 
From the dry <tummés.” 





and soon lost all modesty. 

Then there is Philip Sparrow, a long nonsense elegy for little 
Jane Scrope’s bird which was killed by a cat in the Black Nuns’ 
convent at Carow where Jane was at school. 

[In this fore-runner of Who Killed Cock Robin? occur, by the 
way, some seventy first-mentions in English of different bird- 
species. ] 

Lauda, anima mea, Dominum! 

To weep with me look that ye come, 
All manner of birdés in your kind; 
See none be left behind. 

To mourning !ooké that ye fall 
With dolorous songés funerall, 
Some to sing and some to Say, 
Some to weep and some to pray, 
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Every birdë in his lay. 
The gold-finch, the wag-tail, 
The jangling jay to rail, 
The fleckéd pie to chatter 
Of this dolorous matter. 
And Robin Red-breast, 
He shall be the priest 
The requiem mass to sing 
Softly warbeling... . 


Then there are Skelton’s popular songs. Ludlay, lullay, like a 
child, Mannerly Margery Milk and Ale, and Rutterkin, Hoyda. 
And his satire on the Scots. And Magnificence, a lively play in 
the morality style but with no religicus characters in it. Among 
Skelton’s other distinctions is that he was the originator of the 
English secular drama. Then his Prayer to the Father of Heaven: 





O Radiant Luminary of Light interminable, 
Celestial Father, potential God of might, 
.Of Heaven and Earth, O Lord incomparable, 
Of all perfections, the essential most perfite! 
O Maker of mankind, that forméd day and night, 
Whose power imperial comprehendeth every place! 
Mine heart, my mind, my thought, my whole delight . 
Is, after this life, to see Thy glorious Face... 


And his poem Woefully Array d about the Crucifixion, 
beginning: . 
° Woefully array’d! 

My blood, man, 

For thee ran, . 

It may not be nay’d. 

My body blue and wan 

Woefully array’d! 


i 
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And the early Elegy for the Death of King Edward IV. And the 

macaronic “Trentale on the Death of Old John Clarke sometimes 
called The Holy Patriarch of Diss,” which ends: 


Sepultus est among the weeds, 
God forgive him his misdeeds! 
With hey, ho, rumbelbow, 
Rumpopulorum 

Per omnia saecula saeculorum. 


And then Speak Parrot in which, as if to resolve these apparent 
contradictions, the Philip Sparrow sentiment and the Father of 
Heaven sentiment and the Colin Clout sentiment and all the other 
sentiments fuse in a great parrot-confusion of serious gibberish. 
The joke once more that is not really a joke; and Skelton’s most 
peculiar poem. Why has Skelton been forgotten so long? It has 
not been merely because of Lis reputation for beastliness—Urqu- 
hart’s translation of Rabelais has always been deservedly popular 
among the educated classes. It is that he has always been too 
difficult, not only in his language, so full of obsolete words, 
but in his metres, which became unintelligible as soon as the 
iambic metre and syllable-counting overcame the native English 
style of writing, musically, in stresses. 

In the late eighteenth century Chaucer was rediscovered in 
spite of his obsolete vocabulary; but then Chaucer wrote iambics. 
The early nineteenth century was so preoccupied with the Eliza- 
bethans that it could afford co go no further back than Wyatt and 
Surrey in the direct line of English Poetry, except to Chaucer as 
to an unaccountable Melchizedek. Skelton was over the boundary- 
line in the pre-sonnet, thai is to say, in the pre-poetry epoch. 
From Beowulf to Skelton was the province of the antiquary, not 
of the reader of poetry. 

But the antiquarians had consciences, #nd’ the Reverend Alex- 
ander Dyce spent twenty years or so on an antiquarian edition of 
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Skelton’s complete works. That was in 1843, and he did his job 
extraordinarily well. But there has not been a re-issue of the book. 
A Dyce’s Skelton, if you are lucky enough to get one, will cost 
you at least five pounds. Since 1843 there has been a great exten- 
sion of the boundaries of English poetry. Henrysoun and Gavin 
Douglas have been rediscovered and Child’s British Ballads and 
Chambers and Sidgwick’s Early English Lyrics have appeared. 
And even Beowulf has been recognised as a real poem. And in the 
later traditional line, too, certain misfit poets who did not seem to 
belong because they wrote too personally have been given gar- 
Jands of laurel and published popularly in decent collected edi- 
tions. Blake and Donne, for example. Skelton was misfit as well as 
pre-sonnet, so his rediscovery has been the longest delayed. 

Dyce was a very capable antiquarian. He routed out all the 
. manuscripts and all the black-letter kooks he could hear about 
and reprinted the texts in their original spelling, letter by letter. 
And so anyone who has money and buys a Dyce and is prepared 
to recognise any poetry that there may be there waiting for him 
will find it very hard to keep the poetry sense of what he is reading 
when he has to deal with words like “puplysshyd” (published), 
“ffylty” (filthy), “preuye” (privy), and “Diologgis of Ymagy- 
nacioun” (Dialogues of Imagination). He will almost certainly 
give it up. 

I read the Parrot’s: “With my beke I kan pyke my lyttel praty 
to” several times before I recognised that he meant that he could 
peck his little pretty toe. 


"In 1915 someone gave me a Skelton and I made the discovery 
and wrote about it. Ever since I have been asking for a Complete 
Skelton, an improvement on Dyce’s book, with his notes re- 
edited in the light of recent antiquarian research, and newly dis- 
covered poems added, ‘ind the spelling modernised enough to 
make it at least as readable as the Globe edition of Chaucer. 
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A publisher wanted me to do the job myself, but I refused be- 
cause I had not the time or the research equipment to do it 
worthily. The only Skelton I kave edited since is a sixpenny book 
of extracts for the Augustan Series, and that was merely more 
ground-bait for an improved Dyce. 

In 1924 Richard Hughes, to whom I had introduced Skelton 
while he was still a schoolboy, undertook, without mentioning 
his intention to me, to prepare an edition. He had never done the 
necessary research work, but he borrowed a copy of Dyce from 
an Oxford Library and sat down in a remote cottage in North 
Wales to do the sort of book that needed only an intelligent 
copyist. Among the curious omissions of Mr. Hughes’s edition 
are Lullay, lullay, like a child, and the Addition to Philip Sparrow, 
which is almost the best part of the poem. 

The obvious demerits of this book—its price and incomplete- 
ness—made me hope that the real book would still in time appear. 
And a year or two ago I heard that the Nonésuch Press had 
‘Skelton on their list as a poet to publish in the way that they have 
published Donne and Blake. I am now afraid—as I began to say 
in my first paragraph—that the popular plausibility of Mr. 
Henderson’s book—modernised, complete, published at half-a- 
guinea—will discourage the Nonesuch people. Particularly 
since the required Skelton would cost a good man a long time 
(and so a lot of money) to edit properly. 

Mr. Philip Henderson is 2 young poet, as Mr. Richard Hughes 
was in 1923; but Mr. Hughes had at least the enthusiasm of a 
young poet. Mr. Henderson, without any of the equipment of a 
scholar, has made a tedious bluff of being one—writing as if with 
a scholar’s moderation. He has put a little more work into the job 
than Mr. Hughes. He has visited the British Museum and con- 
sulted the recent authorities and put in two short new pieces 
which he found in Brie’s Skeltan-Studie® But he has not appar- 
ently been to the trouble of studying the original manuscripts and 
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printed texts, even in this country—taking Dyce’s word for 
variant readings; still less has he found an American correspon- 
dent to help him with readings from the many important black- 
letter Skelton texts in the United States. Worse than not being a 
scholar, or getting the co-operation of scholars, he has not even 
shown a common-sense consistency in presenting his modernisa- 
tions of Dyce. And he has proved himself to be without any true 
ear for Skelton’s rhythms. He has had the effrontery to write of 
Skelton (who was, to say only that, one of the most skilful 
metrists in English) that “Skelton’s lines should not be read as 
iambics even when they approximate to such smoothness, which 
is not often, for by attempting to read them in that way we shall 
turn what, in its own time, was fairly regular and artistic verse into 
wretched halting stuff.” He has been explaining about the final e 
which in Skelton’s time was being less frequently sounded than 
in the time of Chaucer. He admits that he often cannot be sure in 
Skelton’s lines whether the Elizabethan pririters of Skelton (whose 
manuscripts have mostly been lost) have not omitted terminal e’s 
from their editions which Skelton intended to be sounded. So he 
is content, he says, to mark only those which are necessary for the 
scansion. Fairly artistic scansion only. The fact is, that scansion is 
not as easy with Skelton as with Chaucer, for readers without 
ears. Chaucer’s syllable-counted iambics allow no mistake. l 

Whan that Aprillé with her shourés sootë can only be read one 
way. With Skelton, readers ween ears can make mistakes. He 
wrote by stress. 

, Let me explain what I mean, by analogy. Nursery ziaes are 
written by stress. Take the rhyme: 


Misty moisty was the morn, 
Chilly was the weather: 
There Psaw an old man 


Dressed all in leather... 


t 
\ 


{ 
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Suppose that, being medieval in composition, this: rhyme had 
survived only as an Elizabethan broadside, reading there: 


Myste moiste was the morn, 
Chylle was the weather... 


It would then be possible to modernise it, disregarding the final 
eas: 
Mist-moist was the morn, 


Chill was the weather; 


but obviously wrong to do so, because of the general needs of the 
rhythm. Or take the last line of Humpty-Dumpty, to which com- 
mon nursery usage rightly gives an extra bar (so as to mark the 
catastrophe with a long-drawn out sadness), by putting the stress 
on Couldn’t instead of on put. If this were modernised into 
“Couldn’t put Humpt-Dumpt together again” that also would be 
obviously wrong. Mr. Philip Henderson has made far too many 
misty-moisties into mist-moists and Humpty-Dumpties into 
Humpt-Dumpts. To take the first four lines in his book, the 
opening stanza of the Elegy cn the Death of King Edward IV. 
He prints: l 


Miseremini me, ye that be my friends! 
This world hath conforméd me down to fall. 
- How may I endure, when that everything ends? 
What creature is born to be eternall? 


There is a misprint in the first line, me for mei. “Down to fall” 
is sheerest Humpt-dumpt. There must be a sounded e at the end 
of “down.” Edward did not fall like a sack of coals; it is a tragic 
not a comic piece. The original reading of “friends” is “frendis,” 
and the word should be kept two-syllabled, and so should 
“endis.” “Creature” was in Skelton’s time pronounced “Créa- 
' ture” and “eternall’” was pronounced “adternall” with an accent 
on all three syllables. Mr. Henderson elsewhere makes “creature” 
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‘three-syllabled by dotting the e, so that it is clear that he reads it 
here as only two. And he does not give “born” a final e. What is 
the result? Humpt-dumpt-mist-moist, fairly artistic, wretched, 
halting stuff! About that Latin misprint. Mr. Henderson seems to 
have been dependent on an uncle for “worrying out” the meaning 
of the Latin parts of Skelton’s poems; and to have only a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of Latin himself. (Also of Greek and Spanish, 
_ which he mistranslates.) But he might have taken the trouble to 
copy the texts properly for the benefit of others who are better 
educated. For instance, Skelton’s obscure Latin hexameter cypher 
in the satire Ware the Hawk is made more obscure than ever by 
the omission of four separate letters (including lines over vowels 
which indicate terminal consonants) in the four lines. 

Modernisation should be consistent. Mr. Henderson has no 
consistency. The word written “toote” by Skelton, meaning to 
peer, is sometimes made “toot” and sometimes “tote.” He some- 
times spells the three-syllabled “‘ladyes” like that, and sometimes 
make it two-syllabled, as “ladies.” He modernises “denty” as 
“dainty,” except in “prickmedenty,” where he does not appar- . | 
ently recognise it. Prick-me-dainty is a word used to describe 
one of Elinor Rumming’s customers who behaved coyly and 
affectedly, as if she were ashamed of finding herself in such low 
company. There are women like her in the private-bars of London 
public-houseés every Saturday night. To turn the coarse “prick- 
me-dainty” into a refined “pernicketty,” as Mr. Henderson does 
in a foot-note, is doing the situation an injustice. In another foot- 
note to Evinor Rumming Mr. Henderson has invented a medizval 
Verb, “I tun, thou tunnest, he tuns,” meaning “I fall, thou fallest, 
he falls,” by a misreading of a simple passage to which Dyce has, 
for once, given no note. About the hens contributing their share 
to the brew: 

And@dongé, when it comés, 
Into the ale tunnés. 
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He has mistaken “dongé” for a noun and “ale” for a noun on its 
own, and “‘tunnes” for a verb. Whereas “dongé” is the verb, and 
“ale-tunnés” are the ale tuns in which Elinor was doing her tun- 
ning. Scholars are not supposed to guess at words like that. On 
another occasion we find him incorporating an explanatory note 
in the text:— 


Also a Devout Prayer to Moses’ Hornés 
Metrified merrily, meddeléd with scornés. 


Mr. Henderson has explained “meddeléd” to himself as “‘mingléd”’ 
and then accidentally put “mingled” up into the line. This is 
wrong from every point of view. It spoils the rhythm by remov- 
ing a syllable, it spoils the succession of short me’s, and Skelton 
did not write it. These instances could be multiplied. He has not, 
` I think, left out any of Skelton’s verses, except those which pre- 
face his Book of Three Fools—he should have put those in, of 
course. But he has left out Skelton’s Latin marginal notes to 
Speak Parrot, A Replication and the Garland of Laurel, and that is 
bad. To go on saying the same thing, I am afraid that these omis- 
sions and the many inaccuracies mentioned above and all the other 
faults will not be noticed, or considered important enough, if 
noticed, to justify the competitive publication of the really Com- 
plete Skelton that has been so long wanted. Mr. Henderson has 
probably delayed that for another ten years or more. 
But that pretending mature sobriety, for which, on the jacket 
of this book Arnold Bennett praised his First Poems, and which 
is really so disgraceful in a young poet! It even allows him to 


- Write here: 


Although no one would pretend that Skelton was a great 
poet, one hesitates to apply to him the epithet “minor.” One 
feels all the while that he worked at a disadvantage—— . 
What is wrong with Mr. Henderson? What difficult emotion is 

he suppressing? One feels that one hesitates to guess, but that it is 
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probably so. One suspects, in fact, that Mr. Henderson is a Proud 
Scot. Especially when he writes: 

Skelton’s savage exultance over the Scottish Jeka at Flod- 
den is sufficient to show that for all his culture, he still had a 
good deal of the unredeemed barbarian in him. 

Skelton disliked the Proud Scots very heartily and pleasantly. 
He would have disliked Mr. Henderson particularly, as being 
also one of those: 

Stoicall studiantes and friscaioly younkerkyns much better 

bayned than brained, surmised unsurely in their periher- 

menial principles to prate and preach proudly and lewdly and 

loudly to lie. l 
Yes, that is almost certainly right abcut the Scottishness. The un- 
usual and nervous display of foot-notes to Skelton’s Against the 
Scots cannot be a coincidence. I will take a risk on it. So: 


` Walk, Scot, 
Walk, sot, ° 
Rail not so far! 


Not that Mr. Henderson rails. With a scholar’s moderation he 
merely sniffs. 


T he Lamb 


AMB dreaming under a sun-quilt. ` 


New life that the young year has spilt. © 


Congealing drop, you seem no more! 
Not an ewe but a cloud you bore. 
New lamb. 


You have no sense for me, you know — 
Not in wool thought the way I go. 
Lifting sight’s curtain I now feel 

By you a creature of hard steel. 

Tam! 


Your day-light or night-light, daisy; 
By your dream a star grown lazy: 
. Slipt from some gentle smaller sky. 
Yet as lambs, so star daisies die. 
And I! ` 
Do you know that by your sleeping, 
You make me drop my grieving. 
That the bright sea, this fteld’s green pile 
Bears me to lamb’s heaven awhile. 
But why? 


It is always why in man-land. 

Why is our force-fire, by what fanned? 
And I envy you your close life, 
Though I can hear the blood-knife, 
Your cry. i 


e 
Cc. H. LAY 


Three Poems 


I. 

H young men oh young comrades 

it is too late now to stay in those houses 
your fathers built where they built you to build to breed 
money on money Itistoolate 
to make or even to count what has been made 
Count rather those fabulous possessions 
which begin with your body and your fiery soul 
the hairs on your head the muscles extending 
in ranges with their lakes across your limbs 
Count your eyes as jewels and your valued sex 
then count the sun and the innumerakle coined light 
sparkling on waves and spangled under trees. 
It is too late to stay in great houses where the ghosts are prisoned 
those ladies like flies perfect in amber 
those financiers like fossils of bones in coal. 
Oh comrades step beautifully from the solid wall 
advance to rebuild, and sleep witt girl on hill 
advance to rebel and remember what you have 
no ghost ever had immured in his hall. 





STEPHEN SPENDER 


Il 
OW strangely this sun reminds me of my love! 
Of my walk alone at evening, when like the cottage smoke 
Hope vanished, written amongst red wastes of sky. . 


I remember my strained listening to his voice 
My staring at his face and taking the photograph 
a With the river behind and the woods touched by Spring; 
Till the identification of a morning 
Expansive sheets of blue rising from fields 
Roaring movements of light observed under shadow—— 
With his figure bent over a map, is now complete. 





s 
What is left of that smoke, whiclt the wind blew away? 
I corrupted his confidence and his sun-like happiness 
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So that even now in his turning of bolts or driving a machine 
His hand will show error. That is for him. 
For me, this memory which now I behold 
When, from the pasturage, azure rounds me in rings 
And the mist ascends, and his voice still rings still rings. 
STEPHEN SPENDER 


Il 
ECAUSE to love cannot be more 
than touching hands, no more than touch, 
because the lover never stands 
where loved one stands, love being such 


that time and place are barriers 

beyond which no beyond, 

lover, say no to love and stay 

unloved, unloving, free from love’s wound 


learn this sad no, no not so sade 

as sadness and despair 

which cleave you, lover, after mad 
belief that you stood there 


where loved one stood, stood with loved feet, 
in that moment of hope and of swift heart-beat 
between illusion and disillusion 

in your torn senses’ fierce confusion, 


therefore say no to love and say 
I have cast time and place away 
EDOUARD RODIT? 


CATHERINE CARSWELL 


Reminiscences of D. H. Lawrence (11) 


Y FIRST meeting with Lawrence was in the early summer 
of 1914, when he came back from Italy. Before my own ` 
coming to London from Scotland I had reviewed The White 
Peacock for the Glasgow Herald; and for the same newspaper, 
after settling in London, Sons and Lovers. I think I had reviewed 
also The Trespasser, but am not certain of this. I had.anyhow read 
it, and if my reviews were possibly not very well done, T had at 
least detected the presence of a new voice among the novelists, 
and this I had tried to convey. Of the London literary world and 
its judgments I knew little, but this little became considerably in- 
creased by conversations with my friend, Ivy Low (Madame 
Litvinoff), whose acquaintance I had made through reviewing her 
first novel, and with Viola Meynell, to whom she had introduced 
me. Viola, too, had admired Lawrence’s books, and it was she who 
drew Ivy’s attention that March to an article by Henry James on- 
“The Younger Generation” in the Times Literary Supplement. 
After dealing with the current names of the day, Henry James 
had spoken of Lawrence as being “in the dusty rear.” The phrase 
was perhaps not so ill meant as ill sounding, but it moved the 
impetuous Ivy to write to Lawrence in the person of the “younger 
generation” in vigorous repudiation. Lawrence, of course, an- 
swered. Lawrence always answered. Several characteristic letter 
Were exchanged; and in response to an invitation Ivy expended 
what money remained from her own initial literary efforts (which , 
was all she had) on a return ticket to Lerici, or whatever was the 
exact part of the Italian coast on which the Lawrences were then 
living. That Lawrence might receive a tidy first impression I 
remember she wore ty only “‘tailor-made”’—a species of accom- 
_modation which time and space have now rendered impossible, 
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though the friendship and gocdwill that inspired it are stronger 
than ever. She returned after about a month, very full of her visit, 
which we gathered had been of memorable but mixed quality. 
Not long afterwards the Lawrences themselves arrived in London 
and were brought by her to see me in Hampstead. Viola was there 
too to meet them. 

I have read recently that to Richard Aldington in those days 
Lawrence looked like a soldier, and that to David Garnett he 
suggested a plumber’s mate, or the kind of a workman that 
always makes trouble with the boss. But to me the immediately 
distinguishing thing about him was his swift and flame-like quality, 
which is surely unlike anything suggested by the most fascinating 
type of British soldier or workman. I confess that Frieda’s beauty, 
which I had heard impressively described, escaped me till I later 
saw her hatless and in a blue overall in her own house. But from 
the first I was sensible of a fine, rare beauty in Lawrence, with his 
jewel-like grey eyes and thick dust-coloured hair (I cannot 
accept the often stated verdict that his eyes were blue, any more 
than that the hair on his head had any streak of red), his pointed 
underlip of extreme sweetness, his fine hands, and rapid but never 
restless movements. The stiff, the slow or the unruly had as little 
part in that frame as had any imposed discipline. In any kind of 
paid manual or even mechanical labour, if he had undertaken it, I 
should have said that Lawrence would have risen quickly to a 
position of authority and would have been in favour because of 
his good workmanship. This is not the kind that “makes trouble” 
in the accepted sense of the phrase, anyhow not so long as he is 
employed on a definite understanding. I have seen Lawrence 
under many circumstances, but I never once saw him heavy or 
lounging. And he was never idle, just as a bird is never idle. At 
the same time I never saw a trace of strain or resentment in him 
when engaged in any of his manifold activities. In these two ways 


| —never being idle yet never seeming to labour—he was unlike 


G 
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anybody else I ever met. He was without human dreariness. 

I forget now how many times we had met before Lawrence 
undertook to read the MS. of my first attempt at a novel, and 
wrote to me his first letter, full of scolding encouragement. 


“You have very often a simply beastly style, indirect and round- ` 
about and stiff-kneed and stupid. And your stuff is abominably 
muddled—you'll simply have to write it all again. But...” 


Lawrence would always read anything that anybody tried to ` 
write; but, though he was a valuable and astute literary critic, his 
critical raison d’étre was not literary. He read that he might find 
out what the writer would be at, and, having found this out, that 
he might expound it to the writer who, as often as not, is only 
half conscious of the character of the impulses underlying all 
literary effort. “You see,” as he wrote in this same letter, “it takes 
one so long to know what one is really about.” 

It was this, with his astonishing.patience, his delighted recog- 
nition of any sign of vitality and his infectious insistence upon 
“much real work, hard work,” that made him singular and pre- 
cious among critics. Even if you were incapable of carrying out 
in the work itself what you learned from his comments upon the 
work, you could hardly refrain from learning, in some degree at 
least, to distinguish in yourself between what was native and 
impulsive and what was affected or imposed to your confusion. 
It was the same if the writing under consideration was by an 
acknowledged master. Being himself an accomplished artist, 
Lawrence never underrated accomplishment. But he was deterred 
no more by skilful than by unskilled expression from divining and 
revealing the underlying stream of life. He could neither be put 
off nor carried away, a rare quality which makes his Studies in 
Classic American Literature a book of unique critical value. His 
comments upon a neW Conrad. novel and upon the MS. of a 
novice like myself were of precisely the same calibre. 
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In his second letter, which followed the next day, he wrote: 
“ve put thousands of notes and comments and opinions in the 
margin, out of my troubled soul. I hope they'll help,” and asked 
me to lunch where they were staying in Kensington and spend the 
whole afternoon with him upen the MS. Remembering Sons and 
Lovers, I was at first overwhelmed by the nature of the invitation. 
But Lawrence made it seem natural that the author of any serious 
effort should be on his own footing, and soon one accepted it 
almost too easily. To encourage me he told me how many years 
and how despairingly he had worked over The White Peacock 
and how often he had re-written Sons and Lovers. The notion, 
often expressed, that Lawrence was careless as a writer, is without 
foundation in fact. He wrote rapidly, but re-wrote again and 
again many times. In the case of Lady Chatterley he wrote the 
whole novel at least three times over a period of two years or 
more, and one has only to read the published edition of The 
Virgin and the Gypsy to feel 20w different is this first or second 
draft from what the book would have been had it been re-written 
as he intended. 

My next two letters—one written on the 13th July, the other 
on the 21st October—are both of marriages. In the first he an- 
nounces his own (and it was with difficulty that I got a bunch of 
anemones to Frieda in time)—“I poor devil am seedy with neu- 
ralgia in my left eye and my heart in my boots. Domani sono i 
nostri matimonii alle 10}. Povero me, mi sentio poco bene. . .” 
—and in the second he congratulates me on the announcement of 
mine: “. . . . After all, one has a complete right to be happy. I only 
want to know people who have the courage to live. The dying 
resigned sort only bore me now. We are glad to have your news 
—soon we'll come and see you.” 

To which he adds— 

“The Literary Fund gave me’ £50. I have got about £70 in the 
world now. . ; I also owe about £20 . . . So I’ve got some 
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` £50. If you think the other fund would give me any more— 
benissimo, I'll take it like a shot. Have not I earned my whack— 
at least enough to live on—from this nation?” 
_ Before receiving the grant from the Literary Fund, Lawrence 
was so poor that he and Frieda had been trying to make some 
money by selling their hand-work—Frieda by wool embroideries 
and Lawrence by painting boxes—but it was not a success. The 
“other fund” he mentions was one of which we had been told by 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, with whom we arranged for a meeting with 
Lawrence at our house. But I cannot remember its nature, and 
anyhow nothing came of it, except that we were able to correct 
Mrs. Lowndes’s firmly held impression that Lawrence had eloped 
with the wife of the local butcher! In the same letter Lawrence 
said that he was coming up from Bucks, where he was then stay- 
ing, to spend the night with us in London, and that while ill in 
bed he had grown a beard. “I think I look hideous, but it is so 
warm and complete, and such a clothing to one’s nakedness, that I 
like it and shall keep it. So when you see me don’t laugh.” I never 
quite believed and do not now, that Lawrence found his beard 
hideous. His saying so was one of the small, childish and trans- 
parent affectations which—in the absence of all profounder de- 
ceits—-made him so easy to approach and so impossible not to 
love. At the same time his warning was necessary, as it was some- 
thing of a shock to see this new Lawrence with a beard quite 
different from his hair, of a deep glowing red, the colour of strong 
tea. And it marked a stage. The young Lawrence with the mous- 
tache, the Lawrence of Sons and Lovers, tramps from Germany 
to Italy, and picnics on the Heath, had given place to the bearded, 
married Lawrence, the Lawrence of The Rainbow and the War, 
and the long struggle with a woman and with the world that was 
begun and ended in solitude. 

It was always the, Lawrence of The Rainbow that I knew, 
and it may be said that my ‘more intimate friendship with 
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him dated from the prosecuticn of the book—that is to say not 
long before the first serious estrangement with Murry. Before this, 
apart from the longer letters of indefatigable criticism and encour- 
agement which he kept sending me about the first feeble draft of 
my own novel (letters such as he would have written to any 
stranger who had shown him work containing an element of 
interest for him) I have only some stray notes from the cottage in 
Bucks, where I-recall spending but one day with the Lawrences, 
er from Pulborough—notes of a certain charming formality 
which now seems strange as coming from him . . . “you are a 
perfect hostess,” or “please don’t think me a fool or conceited for 
my tirade,” or “this little blue plate is a love token from us. That 
it is a dragon is a fitting symbol. But I shall paint you a phcenix 
on a box.” But I missed the invitation to Rananim, and came in 
time only for the indefinite one to “the Eastern slopes of the 
Andes” and for the later, more definite one of this period, to 
Florida. (Being married I had the chief qualification for these. 
There were to be no single men or women in the Lawrence party, 
and Lawrence caused much amusement by his suggestions for the 
mating of those among the chosen who were still unattached.) 
True, when the Lawrences came to stay not far from us in Hamp- 
stead we saw a good deal of them, but I was shy of the friends by 
whom he was then surrounded, with whom I did not seem to fit 
in, besides which I was newly married and absorbed. . 

Some incidents, however, stand out. I recall how Lawrence (to 
the lasting wonder of his next-door neighbour, whose acquaint- 
ance I made, only the other day) would sing evangelical hymns 
all day long as he worked about the house. I went with him and 
Frieda to hunt for second-hand furniture in Praed Street. None of 
it was cheap enough and we trudged homeward through dis- 
agreeable weather late in the afternoon. Frieda begged that we 
might stop somewhere for a cup of tea and I was all agreement. 
But Lawrence turned on us with fury. We should zot have any 
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tea! Were we not on the way home to our evening meal? Money 
and time and stomachs miglit not be so wasted. I was struck by 
Frieda’s ungrumbling acceptance of this ruling as we pushed 
wearily on. It now seems to me that we walked home all.the way 
from Camden Town. Even so, or rather just so, life in Lawrence’s 
company was so great an adventure that the utmost weariness or 
disappointment was without boredom. He was ze man in whose 
company to miss a last train; and this not primarily because he 
was sweet-tempered and entertaining, Frieda, though a rebellious 
creature, submitted from the first to Lawrence’s practical direc- 
tion as she did at the last (after a long fight) to his profounder 
‘guidance. For one thing she had what, to me at least, is one of the 
most lovable qualities in a human being, a simple animal stoicism 
in the face of pain or discomfort. For another she recognized 
instinctively that in practical matters Lawrence was well-nigh 
infallible. Besides, in return for obedience of this kind, one got 
from Lawrence a lovely assurance. I have a letter, written by 
Frieda nearly a year after his death, in which she refers to “the 
glamour he gave to everything,” and says “with Lawrence it was 
always worth while even at the worst.” There has not been a 
truer word spoken of him. Of how many can it be said? 

T recall too the pride with which Lawrence showed me his pots 
and pans in Byron Villas, which he kept not merely clean inside as 
the Christians must do, but clean and polished outside, as the | 
Pharisees do. And I recall how I lent him a rug for the premises of 
the Signature (to which I never went, though he asked me both to 
go and to write for it), and how he and I climbed out of a window 
on to the roof of my absurd house and precariously shook the 
dust out of the carpet. “What adventures we do have!” he 
laughed. 

I never believed in the Signature, and I feel bound to say here 
that Lawrence’s own feeling about it, as conveyed to me at the 
time, tallies perfectly with his later account given in the preface to 
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Death of a Porcupine. In that account no doubt, as Murry says, 
the details of fact are inaccurate; but not, I think, the content of 
feeling. To me Lawrence appeared deprecating, almost apolo- 
getic, at the outset, and he was clearly disappointed in the per- 
formance. That it contained nothing of importance except his 
own contribution, anybody may see who cares to look up the 
three issues. Lawrence said as much to me when he asked me as a 
subscriber (which I was) if his essay on The Crown “conveyed 
anything” to me. I had to admit to his disappointment that it 
didn’t. One lives and learns. To-day The Crown is the only thing 
in the Signature that has meaning for me; and it has so much 
meaning that I well understand how Lawrence was bound to 
catch at any chance to see it in print, as also how any friends of his 
must have been anxious to provide the chance, even though they 
had nothing of their own that just then urgently called for print. 
Murry has pointed out that there were only a few months be- 
tween the Signature and a second scheme by which Lawrence’s 
own and other people’s books might be published by subscrip- 
tion. Because of the shortness of the interval, Murry attributes 
both schemes to a single motive and so throws doubt on Law- 
rence’s correctness regarding the first. But it was within this 
interval that The Rainbow was prosecuted. At the date of the 
Signature such an event was not to be foreseen and it made all the 
difference to Lawrence as a writer. It was one thing to know that 
editors could not be expected to accept difficult contributions like 
The Crown; quite another thing to realise that publishers, hitherto 
amenable, would fight shy of future novels by the author of The 
Rainbow. In a letter dated 29th November, 1915, I find Lawrence 
asking me to senda cutting of my review of The Rainbow to Philip 
Morrell, as it might be of use with other favourable notices in 
having a question asked in the House of Commons (Murry for- 
gets that the suppression of the book dë not take place until a 
number of reviews had appeared). In the same letter Lawrence 
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asks Donald for advice on the legal effect of the prosecution. 
Did it mean simply that the existing edition should be destroyed, 
or that the book might not be published at all? One must 
recall that the now familiar private presses did not then exist, 
anyhow not so far as Lawrence’s need was concerned, and it was 
out of his special need that the project arose. I have what may be 
the only surviving copy of the prospectus of “The Rainbow 
Books and Music,” a printed slip with a subscription form at- 
tached. I cannot quote it here in full, but it opens—“‘Either there 
exists a sufficient number of people to buy books because of their 
reverence for truth, or else books must die’—and it suggests 
private printing as the only means of issuing “such books as 
would either be rejected by the publisher or else overlooked 
when flung into the trough before the public.” It proposes first 
to print The Rainbow “ ... which has been so unjustly sup- 
pressed” at the price of 7s. 6d. post free, and invites contributions 
towards a general fund for further production of books and 
music, including possibly Lawrence’s “philosophical work, Goats 
and Caipas, ” Philip Heseltine was the secretary. 

Though I could not believe that it would come to anything 
more than a possible re-issue of The Rainbow, that was enough to 
make me a hopeful subscriber. Support, however, was lacking. 
The project fell through. That summer Twilight in Italy and 
Amores were “flung into the trough” in the ordinary way. 

My own review of The Rainbow (to which the angry attention 
of my editor was drawn only after the prosecution) lost me my 
book reviewing of ten years’ standing on the Glasgow Herald. 
When Lawrence heard this he wrote to me: “I am sorry about | 
your reviewing because I believe you enjoyed the bit you had. 
And one does not want to be martyred.” By which I understood 
that he thought it a good thing for me, if I could take it so, that 
I was cut off from newspaper work. I now think he was right in | 


this. (To be continued.) 








ANNE NORTHGRAVE 
Heyday 


AMAR ANDREW had three little girls. She felt they 

belonged to her much more than to their father, her husband. 
His part was so little. He had nothing at all to do with their up- 
bringing. Tamar did all. Occasionally, if the children were 
quarrelsome, she would threaten them: “I s’ll tell Dad of you 
when He comes in; sure as you’re alive I will!” There were 
tremblings and pleading looks for the first five minutes after His 
entry; but Tamar never told. There was no knowing what He 
might do if once His monkey was up, she would think; men were 
so rough and He was easily roused. And besides, bringing up the 
bairns was her job, not His. So their father remained no more than 
a threat in their lives. 

If any of the children gave,her any sauce, Tamar would say: 
“Yes, you'll never know what ails you till Pm gone, my lady.” 
Then, alarmed at the severity of her own thoughts, she would be 
unable to prevent a tear from welling up-into her brown eye. And 
the three little girls would look very solemn too. 

Tamar was thirty-three when she married, and the births of her 
children had not been easy. But no rumour of her pains ever escaped 
her lips. Yet the children always knew when she had one of her 
sick headaches. She could not remember that He had ever noticed 
it, and this set her and the children further apart from Him. The 
children did not mention it to Him, realising their alliance with 
their mother, but to her their eyes looked pitiful, and they made 
no noise at their doll play. “Hush!” they told each other, listening 
with awe to the long hiccups she was forced to make: “Mother’s 
got a headache again.” It was a strange grown-up thing to have, 
a headache, but their non-undesstanding fity comforted Tamar. 
The eldest would run and get her a cloth dipped in vinegar’ to 

G* 
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hold to her forehead. . 

By the time she was forty-two, she had great pride in them.. 
They were nine and seven and six years old. Tamar called them 
“steps-and-stairs,” for the little one was small and there was just 
a neat step-up from the head of the youngest to the next, and from 
her head to the eldest’s. Beautiful hair they had too, far below 
their waists, bright and pale like oats. Every night Tamar brushed 
it for ten minutes, one head after another. “Nobody else’s children 
in the village has hair like yours,” she told them. On Saturday 
night she wetted it a little and plaited it tightly in three and tied 
it with tape at the ends; so that, on Sundays at church, two 
children on one side of her and one on the other, she could see its 
frizzy glint out of her eye corners. l 

On Sunday afternoons, their father went to sleep. There was 
no church till night and no Sunday School in the village. Tamar 
made her own Sunday School. “Now, children, what about 


collects?” And the three little girls sat on three stools round her 


knee. “You don’t seem to have yours very pat, Ethel,” Tamar 


-would chide. Ethel would shake back a long strand of her hair 


without replying. “Look how well Amy and little Marion have 
theirs off,” and their mother would hand two goodies out of the 
white cardboard box to each of the others, but only one to 
Ethel. “They’re always good girls.” 

It was quite true. Amy and Marion were as gentle as could be. 
Amy would say, with the ju-ju sticking in her teeth: “Aren’t you 
going to have one, Mam ?” ‘Tamar rarely had one, and each little 
girl was surprised to think she could refuse a sweetie. Ethel often 
provoked a quarrel, and then protested her innocence with 
round greeny eyes. The eyes of the other two were blue, like their 
father’s. Tamar did not really grudge that to Him, but she would 
have preferred their eyes to be brown, like her own. 

After Sunday’s rest @ame Monday’s washing. Oh! what a pile 
or frocks! Saturday’s white ones, Sunday’s. white’ ones, and 
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coloured week-day ones. Nine. And not a minute late must the 
dinner be. But after tea Amy would turn the mangle for her like a 
real little woman. Ethel would sneak out to play with her ball 
"against the house-end, where she could not be seen. In the night, 
when her legs ached and twitched too much for sleep, Tamar 
puzzled over Ethel. “Our Ethel, you know, she’s the brightest of 
the three of them at school,” she would say slowly to herself, as 
if she was defending Ethel to Mrs. Rattan in the village who was 
always praising up her own. “In fact, she’s very bright indeed. 
But if ever that child’s going to be poorly, PIL be bound she 
makes me cross the day before, and then I have to be sorry for it. 
She’s more trouble than the other two put together!” 

Bath night was a great job too. Three to bath, and three heads 
of hair to wash. And what rubbing, what drying it took, as each 
flaxen head leant in turn against Tamar’s high, bunched-up 
breasts. Then there were their ears: she made little screws of 
towel and cleaned the six thoroughly out. Mrs. Rattan’s lad 
always had cobwebs in his ear“holes. It looked so bad. Last of all 
came their nails, but only their right hands now. She had got them 
all to use a pair of scissors by the time they were five. 

Then they kissed her and got off to bed. She would sit for five 
or ten minutes on her wooden stool by the fire with her feet on 
the fender. The clock would suddenly begin to tick very loudly 
and then she would go and say “night-night.” They did not go 
to sleep till she had been to kiss them and turn out the light. 

How the time did go! It was no sooner Monday morning than 
it was Friday night. Tamar had not a minute to spare, thinking 
how to feed the children and sew enough clothes for ther. 
Bread-and-drip for breakfast, and the bit of bacon for Him; best 
mouthful for Him always. She herself liked the crust dipped. For 
tea, bread and butter and treacle, which she held up aloft and 
trickled in delicate little patterns over their half-slices. Then it 
was a competition to see who could make the neatest and biggest. numana 
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bite out of the straight sides. A bit of fried potato for supper. 
They were good children and always cleaned their plates up with- 
out much trouble. 

Sometimes their cousins, Meggie and Jim, came to stay with 
them. How those two did answer their mother back! “I never let 
you speak to me like that,” Tamar confided in the three, after the 
visitors had gone. “I never knew ycu want to do it, neither, not 
even when you were little dots of things in white peddicoats and 
couldn’t know any better.” And the little girls all looked round- 
eyed and good, proud not of themselves but of her. 

They grew quickly. Tamar never got used to them at one stage 
before they were on to the next. Soon Ethel was up to Tamar’s 
ear. She was twelve. The others, even Amy the eldest, were shorter 
and plumper. Next birthday Tamar did not measure her second 
daughter’s height on the door-post as she had been used to do on 
preceding birthdays. She was almost afraid that Ethel herself 
would remember about it; but Ethel did not. Tamar did not 
mention “steps-and-stairs” any more. 

One autumn soon after this, they all went blackberrying. 
There lay the grey dew by the back cf the hedges where the sun 
had not reached, and spider webs beaded with silver hung still in 
the afternoon. There were long gold shafts across the stubble 
from the sinking sun, and the dew-water in the cut and hollow 
corn-stalks spat up and wetted their ankles as they crossed’ the 
fields. ‘They had to climb over a fence into the wood where the 
best berries were. “Let’s go in, Mam,” said Ethel, “there’s some 
spiffing ones just over there.” Lightly the girls popped over. 
Tamar followed. As she climbed, her corset bone poked her and 
her skirt came up above her knee. 

“Ey!” said she, “my bloomers is in sight. It’s to be hoped 
there’s no man anywhere about.” The girls looked at Tamar’s 
legs, with the bloomers fastened below her knee and patched. 


„ -=Marion thought how queer her mother’s legs looked, one sagging 
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at the calf as it hung over, the other on the rail with veins standing 
out through the black stocking. She had not ever noticed it 
before. There was even a hole where the sewing of the patch 
had come loose, and Marion could see the round, horny place on 
the knee that her mother had made with kneeling. Marion felt 
suddenly how odd it was. That little, round wart on her mother’s 
chin too, with the hair sticking out of it. For the first time Marion 
looked at it critically. But Ethel, now reaching up for the highest 
and best berries, thought: “I wish Mother didn’t call them 
bloomers; it’s an ugly word and shows we're rather poor. . . 
They’re knickers really, you know, Mother,” she said. Tamar 
| did not reply. 

As they went home, there was a huge moon rising over the 
tree-tops into a sky green as emerald and with the sheen of silver. 
“Ay,” said Tamar, “‘there’s the full moon. I saw her through glass 
when she was new, but I haven’t had any bad luck yet, have I now, 
girls?” . 

“You don’t really think the moon could do anything to us 
because we looked at her through a window, do you, Mother?” 
questioned Marion. 

“Well, one never knows, does one?” 

“Cause it can’t,” said Ethel, rather loudly; “that’s an old 
woman’s tale, Mother, isn’t it, Amy? . . . By! it’s chilly though! 
Let’s go a bit faster, everybody!” 

They walked faster; it wes nippy. Tamar’s eyes watered with 
the sting of the air. They were not the rich, soft, chocolate- 
brown that they used to be, but a paler tint, as if they had faded. 

When they got in, they were all hungry. 

“Let’s have tea quick, can we, Mam dear?” said Amy. 

“Yes, you get it, will you?” and Tamar sat down to pick over 
the fruit before she put it in the jam-pan, She gathered handful 
after handful into her palm, picking out the bits of leaf and stalk 


and staining her hard, dry fingers a dark purple. Amy got theta" 
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ready without even a word of direction from her mother. She set ° 
it exactly as Tamar set it, with the bread and butter at one end, 
ready to His hand to get without reaching. She poured out a drop 
of tea into His cup so that when He came it should not be too hot 
to drink straight away. Tamar sat on, lingering unaccustomedly 
over the last handfuls of berries on the stained white paper at the 
bottom of the basket. She looked at the white tea-table. There it 
was, laid without her stirring a step. Ethel looked up too from a 
history book she was reading. Her long legs were swung 
over the arm-chair. She cleaned her fingers, out of which she had 
been eating a luscious berry, on her black stockings, to which 
little bits of cleavers and other seeds were sticking. 

“Wouldn’t it be gorgeous,” she said, “if we could do some- 
thing and get put into history books? Then people would re- 
member us and admire us after we were dead!” 

Nobody replied. The other three were not interested. Marion 
began to cough over a crumb gone the wrong way. “Choke up, 
chicken!” said Tamar, as she had said on such an occasion ever 
since they were little girls. But this time she spoke a trifle in- 
differently. Ethel’s question vaguely irritated her. What had 
Ethel, a tiresome little frau, to mell on history for? Blathering 
about folks that were peaceful and cold in their graves! What had 
Ethel, or she herself, or any of them, to do with history? . 

She looked again at the tea-table, proud a moment, watching 
Amy’s intent face as she patted the lumps out of the soft sugar 
with a spoon. Then she felt suddenly idle, not throng and im- 
portant any more. She did not want to move. Rosebuds, grey 
and fat and mouldering, stood just outside in the garden. Un- 
happy looking things, they'd never bloom now. Beard-like stalks 
of the Virginia creeper on the Rattan’s house opposite were 
fanned by a sudden ruthless wind. The moon, heavy and sagging 
and old, looked in at Tamar through the window. 





ROBERT MELVILLE 


Chalet 3 F 


WO lines of infection grow on a chart of the human lungs. 

An invisible heart beats heavily: ceases. Two large words 
grow carefully and exquisitely on the chart. The words are: 
FATAL HAEMOPTYSIS. 

A long corridor is lit sparsely by one electric bulb, and there 
are many closed doors. But door 37 is open and a nurse emerges 
into the corridor, breathing into her cupped hands. Her breath is 
visible. She is followed by another nurse pushing a wheeled 
stretcher which is covered by a sheet. The door bangs. The nurses 
stand clenched, listening to the reverberations. The figure 37 
grows large between their listening heads, and sleeping patients 
lick their lips, mutter, move restlessly. The nurses walk on tiptoe 
along the corridor, wheeling the stretcher. A night bird cries dis- 
tantly. The nurses go down stone steps into moonlight and walk 
along an open terrace. Their dresses are stirred by a breeze and 
the sheet on the stretcher quivers uneasily. All the sleeping faces 
are unsmilingly calm. Pine trees thresh darkly in the wind, and 
when the night bird calls again the noise is abruptly, disturbingly 
near. 

The corridor is empty in hard daylight. A sister appears, dang- 
ling a bunch of keys. She unlocks the door of chalet 37 and, leav- 
ing it open, returns the way she has come. A nurse carrying bed- 
clothes enters the chalet, followed by a porter carrying a lafge 
trunk. The mattress is rolled up, revealing the skeleton of the bed- 
stead, but the nurse unrolls the mattress and begins to cover it 
with a sheet. á 

The bed is made, and a half gross of paper handkerchiefs and a 
clean sputum bottle are waiting on the chest of drawers. A spaisafemaman 
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lysol is in the bottle, a sprinkle of germicide in the drawers. 
Everything is ready. . 
In the empty corridor a piece of paper is rustling. It scrapes 
against doors, shuffles across to fire-buckets, then shies away into 
the centre of the corridor and lies still. It is waiting. l 
A young man climbs the terrace steps and walks along the 
an corridor. He glances at the numbers on the doors. He reaches 
number 37. The piece of paper darts at him as he opens the door. 
He puts his foot on it and looks down to see what it is. It is a 
pamphlet, headed by the enormous word TUBERCULOSIS. 
There are cries of laughter from far away. 

He is bending down by the open trunk. He takes out copies of 
the periodical transition and a guitar. A nurse enters the chalet and 
opens the big glass doors on to the terrace. The wind blows his 
hair, flutters his books. He looks up. The nurse is smiling. 

Some way off the terrace and the chalets can be seen through 
windblown trees. There are empty rest chairs on the terrace. 
From one of the chalets comes the sound of a plaintive tune, 
played on a guitar. A nurse is standing just inside the chalet and 
night descends swiftly. 

A gong clang flies along the daylit corridor, amplifying in 
trajectory. The floor is being scrubbed by a girl with stupid red 
hands. When the reverberations of the gong clang have died away 
many doors open and patients in dressing gowns and with towels 
over their arms fill the corridor. Cougl-ing, clearing their throats, 
blowing into their hands, stamping their feet they file sluggishly 
away: 

° They are washing at a line of white basins, and talking erotic- 
ally about the nurses and menials. The girl with stupid hands is 
still scrubbing the corridor floor, and in the wash room a patient 
is saying, “Yes she is nice, but the pores of her skin are like wire 
netting.” ® . 
the patients are moving to the door in a compact mass. 
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The door closes on them. There is no sound in the wash room. 
At the far end a solitary patient is leaning over one of the basins, 
holding on to the sides with his hands. Blood is lying heavily in 
the water; it has not had time to diffuse. The patient’s eyes are 
closed, his teeth clenched. A thin line of blood is trickling out of 
the corner of his mouth. He wavers, sinks to the floor and sits 
under the basin with his face against the waste pipe. And rather 
surprisingly, like an overflow of tears, the tap releases a quick 
music of tinkling drops into the basin. 

Through wind-rattled closed glass doors the guitar player can 

be seen walking along the terrace. He pauses, comes close and 
peers through the chalet doors. He sees a head coughing. His face 
shows pain and perhaps the shadow of revolt. A nurse standing 
by the coughing head sees the guitar player. She smiles and winks. 
He turns into the wind and walks away. 
_ The trees are sighing and the patients are lying in rest chairs 
on the terrace. Three nurses are taking temperatures at widely 
separated points in the line. The shadows of the nurses are elon- 
gated and pale. Black-feathered birds are wheeling overhead, 
uttering cries that resemble hard, sneering laughter. One of the 
nurses is standing beside the guitar player. A thermometer is in 
his mouth; a book and an inhalation mask are on his lap; he is 
crumbling a biscuit and dropping the fragments on to the ground. 
The nurse takes the thermometer from his mouth. He has appar- 
ently been talking to her, and now he continues. “And I was so 
unhappy at finding you gone astray with a slow fox-trot that I 
began to tell you something in thick black letters without capitals 
and with dashes between the phrases and soiled snow was lodged 
in the cleft of a tree.” He is eating out his heart. The vigorous 
shadow of a bird falls momentarily across his upturned face. 

The nurses are gone, the patients are resting and the silence is 
like something nipped in the bud. The g@itar player has the inha- 
lation mask strapped over his mouth, the book is in his hzmiemaskmamamsms 
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birds are pecking round his chair. . . . He is not reading; he is 
staring hard at an inward vision of his own head lying prone with 
staring eyes and a thin line of blood running from the corner of 
the mouth. His book falls to the ground. The frightened birds 
fly off with a roar of beating wings. The title of the book is im- 
mense; it is the one word TRANSITION. 

Someone is playing on a guitar, stirring desire and unrest, and 
four nurses are moving arm in arm along the deserted, moonlit 
terrace, walking to the rhythm ofa slow fox-trot. They pause out- 
side a chalet. The guitar player is in bed and a nurse is sitting 
beside him in a chair. They are both tensely absorbed in the drift 
of the'tune and their faces are darkened by some physical re- 
straint. The four nurses. move on, tapping the terrace with their 
high heels. Two night birds call and answer. 

A machine is printing pamphlets at a merciless speed and at the 
head of the pamphlets is the enormous word TUBERCULOSIS. 
On a temperature chart a thin black line is climbing waveringly, 
and far away there is a dry crackling cough which is borne across 
the moonlight on the wind, to mingle with the sighing of pine 
trees. But suddenly, at the open glass doors of a chalet, the noise of 
coughing is loud and angry and full of foreboding. 

And in the morning, in the sunlight, susceptible patients are 
passing and re-passing the glass doors, which are now closed. The 
guitar player is flat in bed. His features are newly sharp. A froth 
of blood seeps casually over his lips ard the nurse wipes it care- 
fully and delicately away. Her face is stern and she is crying. 

A matron and a middle-aged woman walk proudly into chalet 
37. After a few moments the nurse comes out and closes the door 
softly behind her. She begins to walk along the corridor. She 
thinks she can hear someone playing on a guitar. She stops and 
listens. There is no sound anywhere. She walks rapidly away. 

The middle-aged weman is sitting on the bed of the guitar 


eae She leans towards him, breathing his name. He opens his 
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eyes but there is no light in them and his lips cling to silence. She 
comes very close to him, terribly anxious to be recognised. But 
his eyes are forgetting, and the enormous crying face of the 
middle-aged woman is drowning in darkness. The darkness be- 
comes contagious and obliterates a whole clutter of evocations— 
an inhalation mask; ransition; a guitar; a pamphlet; a nurse’s head, 
gauze-covered. Now someone is shaking sobs out of a dry mouth. 

But the darkness is really a multitude of black-feathered birds. 
And suddenly, without warning, all the birds rise into the air with 
a great roar of wings, leaving two black banal words on a white 


ground: THE END. 


Cautionary Rhymes 
By WH. AUDEN 
@) @) 
These ordered light Why all this fuss 
But had no right To catch that bus 
And handed on When you really know 
War and a son: You'd rather not go? 
Wishing no harm ~ 
But to be warm New life needs freedom first 
These went to sleep ; Refuse it that . 
On the burning heap. Yowl find a cancer in your breast 


Or a burglar in your flat. 
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What does this paper stand for? P for progress. We are progressive. A 
for action. We believe in more and more action, even more than ‘Action? 
| And, lastly, P for planning. We have plans; even more eee than the 
‘Week-End Review.’ Progress! Action! Planning! 

Take PAP and face the Modern Adventure with a manly sigh! 





EDITORIAL 


aes modern world is burgeoning to a synthesis. Science and 
Religion are ripe for reconciliation; and Sir Oliver Lodge walks 
arm-in-arm with Sir James Jeans and the Bishop of London—‘bras 
dessus, bras dessous, font des tours à pas de loup.’ Science, harnessed 
to Capital, is inventing labour-saving devices and simultaneously 
increasing our powers of production so fast that soon there will be no 
problems left, except where to store the surplus gramophones and 
wireless sets and where to find: the money to pay doles to the un- 
employed no longer required for their production. At this crucial point 
in the world’s history we cannot afford to flirt with romantic extremism; 
therefore it behoves the intelligentsia to evolve a scientific plan. What 
the world needs is a policy of action, combining all that is best in 
Free Trade, Protection, the Gold Standard, Inflation, Deflation, the 
Woolfs, the Webbs, Rotarianism and Plymouth Brotherhood. To 
tide over the emergency we suggest that the Book Society be asked to 
nominate three strong women to from a TRIUMVIRAGARCHY. The 
first virago to be responsible for Progress, and to be a lecturer with at 
least twenty years’ experience of platform work for progressive causes. 
i The second to be responsible for Action, and to be an air-woman 
who has demonstrated the practicability of a solo flight from some- 
where to somewhere else. The third to be responsible for Planning, 
ed to be a resident of Bloomsbury—enougt: said. 








We invite our readers to comment on our Plan, and to assist us in 
forming a Committee to explore its further implications. P.R. 
F.F. 


PAP'S FILM CRITIQUE 


by Nancy Bore 

Tractors are ‘film.’ Osculation is not ‘film.’ The Marx Brothers are 
newer than Charlie Chaplin, Mickey Mouse is not so new as the Marx 
Brothers, but newer than Chaplin. Most films are very boring. They 
are not ‘good Cinema,’ because they are not contemporary. If you see 
a film with a tractor in it, you are pretty safe in calling it good Cinema. 
German films are rather too German. English films are depressingly 
English. I am very cultured. 


UNCLE GERALD’S CORNER 
LITERARY COMPETITION 
(SET BY MR. GERALD HEARD, ASSISTED BY MR. GERALD BARRY) 





Doctor Johnson, having witnessed a performance of “The Good 
Companions’ at the Gatford Hippodrome, wrote a criticism of it in 
The Rambler. What did he say? 

Answers, which must not exceed 40,000 words, will be reviewed by 
Mr. Gerald Gould. 


PAP'S LIBRARY LIST 


The Outline of Religion. By Julian and Aldous Huxley. ; 

The Outline of Birth Control. By Julian and Aldous pandas and 
Marie Stopes. 

The Outline of Philosophy. By Julian and Migs Huxley, Marie 
Stopes and C. E. M. Joad. 

The Outline of Man. By Julian and Aldous Huxley, Marie Stopes, 
C. E. M. Joad and Sir Arthur Keith. 

The Outline of Everything Else. By Julian and Aldous Huxley, Marie 
Stopes, C. E. M. Joad, Sir Arthur Keith and H. G. Wells. 

The Outline of Outline. By Julian and Aldous Huxley, Marie Stopes, 
C. E. M. Joad, Sir Arthur Keith, H. G. Wells and C. K. Olima 


REVIEWS 


AMERICA HISPANA. By Waldo Frank (Scribner’s) $3.50. 
The real purpose of Mr. Waldo Frank’s book is to save South 
America from Capitalism, or perhaps, more accurately, to save the 
continent from the more hideous forms of individualistic indus- 
trialism. To give any helpful criticism of America Hispana would there- 
fore demand a knowledge of South America which I do not possess. 
But I should guess that the process had already gone too far—at any 
rate in some vitally important countries. It is difficult for me to imagine 
the Argentine, for instance, breaking free from the toils of English 
capital. 
I do not think that Mr. Waldo Frank would deny this; nor that he 
would reject the necessity of the South American states passing through 
Capitalism to Communism. What he is chiefly concerned with is that 
the eventual Communism of South America should be its own Com- 
munism and not a fatal, self-stultifying imitation of Russian Com- 
munism. He finds that there is a communal tradition in the ayd/u of the 
Incas and this he hopes will be revived. In this hope his own evolution, 
and the evolution of Mariátegui, the young Peruvian revolutionary 
leader who is now dead, seem to corfverge. Therefore I will quote a 
passage from Mr. Frank’s chapter on Mariátegui. 

“He knew that the nucleus of religion, the sense of the whole, must 
energise the revolution which shall be an organic growth from within 
man’s nature, not a new form clamped down on human life by an 
external doctrine and an atomic will. This organic sense of the whole 
he recognised in Marxian dialectic and it was this vital mysticism of the 
Marxian vision, . . . that he especially valued. 

. He saw no 10 element i in the fact cf modern industrialism Sa in 
thie general theory of Marx, that refuses synthesis with American [i.e. 
South American] life. He was aware of affinities between ayllu and a 
possible Soviet, between the public works of the Inca and the stateless 
communism of Lenin. And he was profoundly convinced that the 
Indian contact with earth, his consonance both practical and mystic 
with the nature whence he must draw his food and the metal of his 
machines, was an essential contribution to the more abstractly indus- 
trial theory of intellectualist Europe, a contribution without on no 
revolution could survive8n American soil.” 
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To this one might, it seems, object that in no other European 
country are the inhabitants more deeply rooted in the soil than in 
Russia, and that the commune in Russia also is an ancestral form of life 
closer to living memory than it is in Peru. The objection, I think, 
would be valid only if we could accept the present form of Russian 
Communism as the final form. 

There follows a criticism of Russian Communism which may be 
Maridtegui’s or Mr. Frank’s own. The context leaves it uncertain. 
It is very interesting, anyhow. 

“The official Marxism of Soviet Russia, adjusted to the immediate 
needs of an over-emotionalised, under-socialised people, has become 
deliberately unselfconscious. Among the conduits leading to true con- 
sciousness of self are (1) contemplation and meditation in periods of 
solitude and through personal psychological techniques, (2) the pur- 
suit of the arts for individual and communal delight and without deflec- 
tion of their form or substance for social conscious purposes, (3) the 
study of the past... history, archeology, philology, etc., unhampered 
by the will to prove some contemporary programme, and (4) the puri- 
fication and deepening of the ego by training of its mystic sense. All 
these conduits to self-knowledge, Soviet Russia wilfully cuts off. Its 
reasons to-day are cogént ones for Russia .. . But this deliberate exclu- 
sion of self-consciousness, a war measure for the Russian Revolution, 
has become a militant doctrine among shallow Communists through- 
out the world among men who are hostile to the depths from which 
their limitations bar them and who welcome an anesthetic psycho- 
Jogy and a materialistic dogma as the approval and rationale of their 
dislikes. i 

“Mariátegui threw wide open all these avenues to self-knowledge.” 

There is hinted the crux, as it seems to me, of the problem of Com- 
munism. Can Communism be provided with a profounder “philo- 
sophy” than it has? I am convinced that it can, and that without de- 
parting one hair’s breadth from true Marxism. But that does not mean 
that I believe the complete “liberty” of thought and autonomy of art, 
that is postulated under (3) and (4) can be reconciled with active, and 
necessarily active Communism. Communism, I believe, must be dog- 
matic in the same way as Catholicism was dogmatic in its prime: that 
is to say it must be dogmatic, and at the same tipe allow every idiosyn- 
crasy of thought relatively free play within its dogma; but outside and 
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against its dogma, never. Nor do I see any reason to suppose that 
thought would suffer from the constraint; still less to suppose that art 
would suffer from being confined within such a world-view. The abso- 
lute free-play of the human spirit which is tacitly assumed as a neces- _ 
sary datum in (3) and (4) is not, as we fondly imagine, a sine qua non of 
complete humanity. We are beginning to realise the truth that Marx 
grimly expressed when he said that freedom of thought was merely the 
counterpart of free trade. The human being grows weary of unlimited 
freedom in thought, and unlimited freedom of art; for he finds that his 
thought begins to grow flaccid in its freedom, and his art fragmentary. 
Out of his own unlimited freedom arises the deep desire for a new 
Orthodoxy; but it must be a new one. 

So that, in this crucial matter, I feel Mr. Frank is unwittingly deceiv- 
ing himself. He wants a combination of individualism and Com- 
munism: and that combination is, in the nature of things, impossible. 
What is possible, and I believe inevitable, is the passing through an 
extreme individualism, a pushing of individualism to its limits, and 
thence the spontaneous surrender to a Communistic orthodoxy. But 
to make the process explicit would demand more space than I can give 
to it here. I will return to it. a 

Meanwhile, let me say again that Mr. Frank once more shows him- 
self in this book one of the few real pioneers of modern thought. The 
single phrase, “the vital mysticism of the Marxian vision,” is more 
truly “‘contemporary”—to use a term now in fashion—than three- 
quarters of the tedious stuff written about so-called actuality. 

J- MIDDLETON MURRY 


THE ENDURING QUEST. By H. A. Overstreet. With a Foreword by 
J- W. N. Sullivan. (Cape) 125. 6d. 

Nobody who is seriously interested in the problem of twentieth- 
century religion can afford to ignore this important essay. Professor 
Overstreet has written a philosophical study which is “modern” 
in the very best sense of the term, worthy to be placed by the 
side of such significant works as General Smuts’ Holism and Evolution, 
Mr. Murry’s God, or Mr. Fausset’s Proving of Psyche. He does not, 
it is true, share fully thege writers’ capacity for original thought; his is 
an intelligence of an interpretativé rather than a creative type; his 
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strength lies most notably in his astonishing gift for consolidating and 
organising the conclusions of more audacious minds. And this is a 
vitally important function. For unless there is such subsequent ration- 
alisation the work of the pioneer is largely wasted; it must be supple- 
mented by that of the thinker who is at once conscious of the import 
of our newly won insights and capable at the same time of relating 
them suggestively to our existing knowledge. 

In this province Professor Overstreet is supreme. Anyone who 
wishes to attain to a clear and vivid understanding of the intellectual 
situation which has been created by the developments of post-Renais- 
sance thought may turn to this able work with the assurance that he 
will find the essentials of the problem presented to him with economy, 
clarity and charm. The nerve of the book is the author’s profound con- 
viction that the age of ego-centric individualism has passed, and that 
we are standing on the threshold of a new epoch, the distinctive note of 
which is the subordination of the individual to the group. The com- 
bination of this insight with a detailed knowledge of the results of 
modern research in the realm of sociology, philosophy and psychology 
has enabled him to analyse the character of our present transitional age 
with remarkable effectiveness. When we have read through his pages 
we realise, as never before, exactly what we have left behind us, where 
we are now standing, and in what direction we can most hopefully look 
for progress in the future. 

There are, to be sure, issues regarding which he leaves the critic a 
little uneasy. I have already remarked that his strength lies most evi- 
dently in manipulating material which has been furnished for him by 
other minds. We find, therefore, that he is sometimes inclined to take 
second-hand conclusions rather too readily on trust. He has a tendency, 
too, to shirk the more subtle and disturbing problems—as, for ex- 
ample, that of anthropomorphism. But such shortcomings are of minor 
importance. For the significance of the book lies in the author’s charac- 
teristically American optimism, in his positiveness and radiance, in his 
splendid faith in the possibility of a new type of spiritual freedom. He 
is essentially a builder rather than a destroyer, and we must not com- 
plain if he does not exhibit the peculiar virtues of the mind whose un- 
attractive but important function it is to ask the really embarrassing 
questions. 


He is an important writer becauge he is typically modern in his atti- 
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tude to experience. This is not to say that the values which he stresses `, 
have not been emphasised repeatedly before. There is, in one sense, no 

. advance possible beyond the teaching of the New Testament. But it re- 
mains true that a deep gulf exists between those people who are re- 
turning to the wisdom of the past after a passage through the perilous 
seas of modernist speculation, and those who enjoy such insight at the 
cost of being caught in the web of outmoded beliefs which preclude : 
them from relating themselves effectively to their age. To urge, for in- 
stance, that the orthodox Christian knows quite well already that our | 
central problem is to transcend the ego is simply to obscure the real- 
issues. For the only vision which matters to-day is that which has been 
recaptured after a complete submission to our characteristically modern 
experience. Those who have not made such a submission may, indeed, 
have laid hold of the truth. But their words are without magnetism or 
compulsiveness; they lack fatally the capacity to create symbols which 
have any meaning for their contemporaries. On the contrary it is be- 
cause Professor Overstreet has begun by completely accepting our 
twentieth-century universe that his message is vital and inspiring. His 
affirmations are significant because they are not stultified by antecedent 
denials. 



















LAWRENCE HYDE 


THE WAVES. By Virginia Woolf (Hogarth Press) 7s. 6d. 

THE SONS OF MRS. AAB. By Sarah Gertrude Millin (Chatto & Windus) 
qs. 6d. 

RETURN I DARE NOT. By Margaret Kennedy (Heinemann) 7s. 6d. 

MINNIE MAYLOW’S sTORY. By John Masefield (Heinemann) 7s. ea 

HIGH SUMMER. By Richard Church (Dent) 7s. 6d. 

The Waves consists of soliloquies by six persons. sete. they 
break in on each other, sometimes one holds the stage for several page: 
on end; and each thinks, feels, wool-gathers, from early childhood 
onwards, in Mrs. Woolf’s marvellous prose. We are shown but one 
aspect of each: Jinny, the sensual, admiration-devouring female; 
Bernard the phrase-maker, only himself when with a friend—these are 
types, not characters. Mrs. Woolf is net interested in character. She 
uses persons as pegs on which to amass images, thoughts, pictures, 
evocations, selected apparently haphazard, but really with unerring 
intention. When she has finished3 we have the sense of a whole life- 
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| time gone by, a life rich in imagination, but where the intensest feelings 
i attach, not to this person or that event, but to something greater of 
which persons and events are two manifestations. This something can- 
not be said but only recreated—it is perhaps the texture, the flow, the 
essence of life itself. For the sake of this recreation many will pardon 
the affectation of the opening pages and occasional moments of bore- 
dom and exhaustion, and hold the book in high esteem. Its total effect 
is well worth the effort required. 

The Sons of Mrs. Aab is to be recommended to those who like 
gloom so long as there is no “powerful” nonsense. Mrs. Millin is 
wanting in humour, and her two plots do not coalesce successfully, but 
her theme is interesting, her manner admirably straightforward, and 
the setting of drab South African diamond-diggings most convincingly 
described. Miss Kennedy writes with her usual adroit wit about a play- 
wright whom success is driving to perdition. The odd thing is that his 
case is hardly distinguishable from Miss Kennedy’s own, for Return I 
Dare Not, like its hero’s plays, is slick and shallow, with false under- 
lying conceptions. Further, the portrait of the constant nymph who 
loves him is sentimental in the extreme: we are invited to adore her 
perfect intuitive wisdom, composfre in every circumstance of life, and 
candour combined with exquisite tact—all this in a girl of eighteen. 
Mr. Masefield also has‘ fallen into the formula habit. The less said’ 
about his latest verse-narratives and verse-dramas the better; some are 
facetious, some romantic. 

High Summer begins ponderously but with a good situation; an 
ttractive mother travelling in Germany with a hoyden daughter picks 
ıp a.simple English youth who, fascinated by the mother, sincerely 
isinterprets his emotion as love for Norah. He marries her, and the 
est of the book concerns the failure of the marriage and Norah’s sub- 
equent success in business; the latter smacks more of fairy-tale than of 
reality. Both our credulity and our patience are tried very high. The 
conversations are terribly stilted, and the author naively regards Norah 
asa pioneer among women in the matter of economic independence 
and free love. But one or two passages, notably that in which Norah 
realises the change wrought in her by her brother’s death in an accident, 
show that Mr. Church has something of the novelist’s gift. But he 
should write only of what he knows, and refi&in from falling in love 
with his heroine. E. B. C.SPONES 
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THE HUMAN PARROT AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Montgomery Belgion “ 
(Oxford) 125. 6d. 

Mr. Belgion is in a very great hurry to “find someone from whom 
he can differ,” and thereby discover and vindicate his own quite 
orthodox and conservative theories of politics, ethics and criticism. 
Some of those theories are commonplace as well as indisputable, and 
therefore, finding it difficult to discover any reputable writer who 
really rejects them, Mr. Belgion quibbles over verbal forms and reads 
into an author errors of which that author is not guilty. Thus it is mis- 
leading, though for a religious writer, technically accurate, to stigma- 
tise as “mere worldly wisdom” that disinterestedness of which Mr. 
Lippmann, in his Preface to Morals savs (p. 220): “It can be shown, 
I think, that those qualities which civilised men . . . have agreed to 
call virtues have disinterestedness as their inner principle . ... I am . 
talking about such virtues as courage, honor, faithfulness, veracity, 
justice, temperance, magnanimity and love.” Mr. Belgion neither 
quotes that passage nor explains that the wisdom of which Mr. 
Lippmann speaks is a devotion to an ideal not worldly in a vulgar 
sense and implies the detachment from immediate emotion which is 
attained by good art. . $ 

Again, in defending the territory of ethics and religion from the en- 
croachments of art and science, he gains nothing by misrepresenting 
Professor Whitehead’s attempt to reconcile the principle of human 
responsibility with a scientific determinism. Viewed retrospectively, all 
human actions may appear to have been determined, but the future is’ 
not necessarily determined, for among the “‘causes” of any significant 
action there are events which only become known through the action 
itself. Previously they were not known either directly or by inference 
in accord with scientific theories. Thus the significant action is a 
creation for which the agent is responsible, though the events, once 
known, possess the ordinary scientific relations to subsequent events. 
. Mr. Belgion might have less thoroughly misunderstood this argument 
had he chosen someone other than Mr. H. W. B. Joseph to help him 
in the revision of this essay. Mr. Joseph, as was shown by the sym- 
posium which followed the publication of Ramsay’s paper in Mind, is 
hardly at home with the terminology of the Cambridge school. 

Again, Mr. Belgion soils a good case when criticising the psycho- 
logicattheory of esthetics. Briefly, the theory assumes that the ‘best’ 
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| ¿poetry is that which provides the reader with the most harmo- 

` nious grouping’ of his impulses. In practice, however, we dis- 
tinguish between the adjustment of our conflicting impulses by 
“actual” poetry, and our disinterested appreciation of the elegance 
and music of “historical” and “pure” poetry. As Mr. Belgion says 
“The majority of the world’s great poems, far from having been 
prompted by particular emotional experiences enjoyed by single indi- 
viduals, have been written on stock themes.” But a stock theme does 
not necessarily produce a stock response; and anyway, to show that 
the theory gives no adequate explanation of the delight which arises 
from technical elegance, in no way disproves Mr. Richards’ assertion 
that such delight may replace the holding of religious beliefs. 

Mr. Belgion is in a difficult position. He seems to have attacked Mr. 
Richards’ only to adopt a cruder version of the same theory, for though 
he considers it wrong for the artist to bring about re-orientations of the 
readers’ impulses, he certainly believes it to be possible, and he dis- 
trusts the preaching of the novelist as well as the poet’s raids upon the 
absolute. He argues that every narrative is propaganda, conscious or 
unconscious, for the author’s theory of life and, because the reader is 
convinced not by the cogency of the arguments advanced but by 
the eloquence of the rhetoric, the propaganda is irresponsible. But Mr. 
Belgion’s propaganda is equally irresponsible for he never demonstrates 
the adequacy of his own philosophy of life; he merely ridicules theories 
which have been devised by men who found the orthodox Christian 
position still more untenable. 





MICHAEL ROBERTS. 


WHAT DARE I THINK? By Julian Huxley (Chattto & Windus) 7s. 6d. 
THE GROUND OF FAITH AND THE CHAOS OF THOUGHT. By Oliver C. 
Quick, M.A., D.D. (Nisbet) 5s. 

There is something wrong with the title What Dare I Think? Is this, 
we ask, the attitude to thought of the true thinker? Truth can take care 
of herself, but what about Mr. Huxley’s position as a leader of modern 
opinion? And indeed Mr. Huxley is a very safe thinker; the older 
generation like him because, for all he’s so modern, he does respect 
religion and all that kind of thing, while the moderns can accept his 

_ religious ideas because he’s so very scientific about it all. So every- 
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body’s pleased, and Mr. Huxley’s position becomes steadily safer and 
safer. This is not a personal attack; I only suggest that this is the natural - 
career of an admirable biologist who brings to subjects outside his own 
province an insufficient equipment of original thought. 

Mr. Huxley is scrupulously broadminded. For instance, if we can 
only regard things scientifically enough we shall see that “birth- 
control is no more ‘unnatural’ than wearing a top-hat.” Now “un- | 
natural” is a treacherous word to use in debate, but surely the top-hat 
interferes with the innate functions of the head less than any contracep- 
tive device interferes with those of the genital organs. Again, after 

- admitting that the world is suffering from “over-production,” Mr. 
Huxley goes on to suggest that, while plenty of plans have been pro- 
posed for adjusting production to population, “without also beginning © 
deliberately to adjust population to economic processes, the problem 
will never be solved.” Now the harvest was made for man, not man for 
the harvest; and besides, if there were any prospect of world famine for 

` the next few generations there might be some argument for control of 
population, but while there is a large and embarrassing surplus we 
should surely start by solving the economic or monetary problem of 
distribution, or alternatively increase our consumption by asking 
people to breed like rabbits—and I don’t think that is what Mr. Huxley 
means. 

Those of us who accept Mr. Murry’s conception of God will prob- 
ably agree with much that Mr. Huxley writes on the subject, but I think 
that most of us will prefer the intellectual temper of Canon Quick’s 
little book. The Churchman’s mind is not so broad as the Biologist’s, 
but it is much clearer. Canon Quick has a fine command of logic; it is 
delight to follow his arguments even when one is convinced thatthe 
Jead in the wrong direction. His demonstration of the ambiguity of th 
word “because,” and his distinction between the reasons and the cause. 
of unbelief, are a most valuable contribution to the argument. The 
logical process of his plea for a supernatural God, a God from out- 
side, is impregnable; we can only quarrel with his premise. The turning 
point of his contention is that the human race could never have pro- 
duced the unique figure of The Christ; which is not susceptible of 
absolute proof. Some of us hold that the weight of the evidence is on 
the other side; we no more believe in the human impossibility of Jesus 
than of, say, Houdini, whom the*Spiritists claim to have had super- 
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. natural help with his unique feats of escape. Debate is not likely to 
` bring us to agreement; on the one hand a mind which has been used to 
- thinking of Jesus as Divine has naturally come to bound the capacity 
of the human race by that same limit, while on the other hand the mind 
accustomed to the opposite view has extended the limit accordingly. 
Modern belief seems to be hardening against Canon Quick, but he 
forces us to respect his view however far we are from accepting it; and 
| the precision of his thought will help us to see exactly how and why 
we differ from him. MICHAEL JOYCE 


















MEN IN DARKNESS: FIVE STORIES. By James Hanley. Preface by John 
Cowper Powys (John Lane) 7s. 6d. 
Boy. By James Hanley (Boriswood) 7s. 6d. 

Mr. James Hanley, appearing out of the blue, made an instant im- 
pression with his first novel, Drift, published less than two years ago. 
Here was, one felt at once, a new voice—as Mr. Aldington and Mr. 
Powys have since acclaimed nhim—speaking of the stark unpalliated 
cruelty of human life with a knowledge born not only of experience 
but of very sensitive perception. That is the characteristic of all his 
work; pain is naked in his pages. But Drift was more than a cry against 
human suffering; it was pregnant with a detached pity not only for 
those who incurred but also for those who imposed it. It was in effect 
e story of a boy’s struggle for mental freedom against the efforts of 
is Catholic parents to save his straying soul, and the mother at least 
as portrayed scarcely less sympathetically than the boy himself. 
Since Drift Mr. Hanley has published three short stories (two of 
em privately) and the two volumes whcese titles head this review, 
e his first collection of tales, the other his second novel. If none of 
is later work seems quite to fulfil the full expectations roused by 
is first book, it is because it lacks, in such large part, that detachment 
nd sympathy. Sympathy there is, but it is too much for the single 
sufferer, who also, to make the tale of his sorrows as frightful as pos- 
sible, is thrust into circumstances which, while they are by no means 
inherently impossible, do often tend to carry the suggestion of im- 
probability. That cannot perhaps be urged against Narrative, the 
longest and best of the tales in Men in Darknessbut none of the other 
four stories in the volume is free from it. Boy again, which appeayg in a 
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„emphasis resulting from failure to brood over his material until he has 


` are reading Mr. Platt’s book. To him teaching children by his methods 


© with its air of breezy happiness will annoy them. I recommend it, there 


` Printed by the Shenval Prep, s8 Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1, and published for the 
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very clumsily expurgated edition; fails to carry full conviction for the 
same reason. Here is a nightmare of life at sea, related to reality cer- 
tainly, but somewhat distantly. This world, in the depths of dock and 
slum and ship life of which Mr. Hanley exclusively writes, may be hell 
indeed, but surely he comes nearer the truth when he portrays its 
inhabitants, as in Drift, as fellow-sufferers rather than, as he tends to 
do in his later work, mostly devils inflicting pain not blindly but 
eagerly. 

Yet if he does at times take the easier path of sensation and a false 
















discerned it in a true perspective, he seems to me almost always indu- 
bitably worth reading. He should be read, especially by those who take 
a comfortable view of life. GEOFFREY WEST 


THE JOY OF EDUCATION. By William Piatt (Bell) 2s. 6d. 

We are accustomed to think of education as a weary subject bristling 
with problems and hawked unsatisfactorily round the political parties 
without. ever becoming more than an inevitable tedium for the child 
and a certain boredom for the teachers. Ft is still that but not while you 


is the joy it ought to be to all teachers. As most.of them, however, are 
forbidden to use their own methods, even if they have any, this book 


fore, principally to parents. They ought to read it and make sure they 
get a school for their children like the one so exuberantly describe 
here. 

Mr. Platt has also written an autobiography, 4 Man’s Day on Earth 
and other books which failed to attract the attention they deserve 
because they were “before their time.” J- c 
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The Isolation of Russia: and the Way Out 


HAVE been reading two books on Russia: both good, both 
deeply interesting. One is the Revelations of a Soviet Diplomat 
(Williams & Norgate: 7s. 6d.), by M. Grigory Bessedovsky, 
whom I judge, on internal evidence, to be a very honest man. His 
good faith will, of course, be denied by the Bolsheviks—because 
he is a heretic from the true Faith. That is natural. What will not 
be natural, though it is highly probable, is that his good faith 
should be denied by those simple, but ridiculous people in Eng- 
land who believe that Soviet Russia is the home of the true Faith: 
that Russia to-day is Heaven on earth, and that the Russian 
ders are a set of angels. , 
The other book is by Mr. J. de V. Loder, who was a little while 
go a Conservative M.P. Perhaps he is an M.P. now, once more. 
sincerely hope so. For a Conservative M.P. who is capable of 
riting such an altogether admirable book on Russia, Bolshevism 
Perspective (Allen & Unwin: 12s. 6d.), is a very valuable 
erson. I hope, by the end of this article, to have advanced a 
ittle towards converting him to a different political faith. I 
recommend both these books to my readers. 

The climax of M. Bessedovsky’s narrative is his escape from the 
Soviet Embassy in Paris, where he was chargé d’affaires in 1928. 
He had been summoned back to Russia, to give an account of his 
attempted - negotiations with British industrial and financial 
interests, and he had good reason to fear the worst. He clitabed 
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over the wall of the Embassy garden and escaped. 

On his own showing, he could expect no better treatment. He 
was attempting, for patriotic reasons of his own, to engage Soviet 
Russia in a policy—of procuring very large long-term credits 
from this country, and from France—which could have had no 
other effect than to bring the country oncé more into the orbit of 
European industrialism and finance. That, if we may trust M. 
Bessedovsky on the matter, was not his own primary aim. His 
object was primarily domestic. 

“For me personally (he says) the object of the manceuvre was 
to raise the status of the Russian peasant, and to free him from 
the crushing sacrifices imposed upon him by Stalin. I realised that 
the peasant’s wellbeing would later on bring up the question of 
more active participation in the government of the country, a 
right that Stalin now refuses to the rural inhabitants.” 

M. Bessedovsky, as his narrative shows, is an unusually clever 
man; and I suspect that even here he does not quite reveal his 
whole intention, which obviously was to convert Russia into a 
democracy. The status of the peasant is, indeed, the weak spot 
in the Russian structure. Within fourteen years the peasant hag 
had the land given to him, and had it taken away again. That is | 
fearful risk to have taken, and one may legitimately wonde 
whether Lenin would have pressed the policy now being presse 
by Stalin. What will happen if the Russian peasant become 
“politicised,” I imagine Stalin himself would not dare to prophes 
If he does not become “politicised,” then the Russian experimen 
must be pronounced a failure. For there can be no real health ina 
system which rests on the ignorance and servility of nine-tenths 
of the population. 

Here we touch on a problem vital to Russia, and the theory of 
Russian Communism. Will “the dictatorship of the proletariat” 
ever be relaxed? Orsthe face of things it seems improbable. But, 
unles¢ “the dictatorship of the proletariat” is relaxed, Russian 
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' Communism becomes a pure nightmare—a total degradation of 
the human being under the specious disguise of establishing his 
economic security. And this, although the romantic English 
_ enthusiasts for the U.S.S.R. cannot see it, is the danger which 
| threatens Russia, and through Russia, the world. When the Five 
Year Plan comes to an end, then will come the crucial moment for 
Russia; when the question begins to be asked: “For what have we 
endured what we have endured?” Whether the Russian Com- 
munist Party will have any answer to this question; whether the 
Russian people will be capable of asking the pene oe these 
things much depends. 

Bolshevism in Perspective is one of the very fai books written 
in English on the Russian experiment, because its author is 
constantly aware of the deep issues involved. He concludes :— 

“Tt may be that, in spite of every effort, time may not bridge 
the gulf which separates Bolshevism from Western Civilisation. 
If both remain unchanged in their outlook, a conflict seems in- 
evitable. They cannot exist permanently side by side as they are 
at present. A case has, it is hoped, been made out to support a 
easonable expectation that Communism may become so modified 
s to make a common basis of understanding possible. But it is 
o use pretending that this will happen unless Communism 

andons some of its fundamental claims. The West cannot yield 
n essentials, though Western countries are also changing, and 
e may. live to experience profound alterations of our social 
ystem. The crucial point is the restoration of the sovereignty of 
human personality in Russia, and such liberty can only come with 
peace in the class war. Then the war mentality will pass, and the 
way be opened for the harmonization of such lessons as the 
Russian Revolution has to teach with the vital changes already in 
evident progress throughout the rest of the world.” 

That seems to me eminently sane. Sanity é not often met with 
-in books about Russia; but it is conspicuous throughost Mr. 
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Loder’s. The question is whether Russian Communism can 
abandon its fundamental claims in precisely this matter of “the 
sovereignty of human personality.” That it cannot do so now is, 
I think, evident; for, as against the Western world in its present 
condition of social and economic organisation, Russia must 
maintain her independence. She must, therefore, become self- 
supporting; and iron discipline is required for that—discipline | 
that cannot recognise “the sovereignty of human personality” 
any more than it can be recognised in an army engaged in war. 
And when I say Russia must maintain her independence, I mean 
that it is in the true interest of the world that she should. In this 
matter Stalin was right as against Bessedovsky, to whom he said: 
“You understand less and less of the general outline of our 
foreign policy. Your last report proves that you are submitting to 
bourgeois influences without making any attempt to combat the 
tendency. What you have written is mere babbling, worthy of the 
most backward Social-Democrat. . .. We are paying too dearly 
for discounts; you are right there. But in so doing we are protect- 
ing the independence of our economic system. Don’t be so simple. 
France will not grant us a loan unless we accept her condition 
These conditions dictate to us our line of conduct in external an 
economic affairs. We shall no longer be our own master. Th 
discounts you wish to avoid preserve us from certain bondage 
We do not need loans; or to be more accurate, we cannot obtai 
loans on conditions that we could accept. Any other way o 
looking at it is nothing but deplorable opportunism; surely yo 
don’t imagine that these two economic systems, essentially! 
incompatible with one another, can possibly establish a co- 
operation of any permanency? A true Bolshevik could not think 
of such a thing. We must manceuvre in such a way that the con- 
flict which is inevitable comes at an opportune moment for us, at 
a time of marked rewolutionary emergency. Your report is sheer 
nonsese.” 
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In principle Stalin is clearly right. The only point on which he 
must be criticised is his conviction of “the inevitable’ conflict” 
between Soviet Russia and Western Europe. Logically, there 
also he is right; logically, capitalistic Western Europe is bound to 
attack Soviet Russia. None the less, Western Europe dare not 
attack Soviet Russia, because the working-classes would not 
allow it. On the other hand, it is very probable that the working- 
classes in Western Europe could be mobilised to resist any attack, 
in the name of Bolshevik world-revolution, made by Russia. Do 
the Bolshevik leaders contemplate such a war of attack? That 
may be their answer to the crucial question: “For what have we 
endured?” If, on the other hand, as we are frequently assured, 
their fear is of being attacked, the fear is groundless, and its 
existence reveals a striking inability to appreciate the realities of 
the world-political situation, due in this instance to their dogmatic 
and a priori belief that Labour must be either Bolshevik, or pro- 
Capitalist. 

At bottom, the rigidity of that false dilemma derives from 
Russian political ignorance; and that ignorance, in turn, derives 
from Russian history. Russia is not a political nation. In this 
respect England and Russia are antipodal. We are the most 
advanced political nation of the Western world; Russia is the most 
backward. And this is just as true to-day as it was twenty years 
ago. For Russia has omitted what we believe, and Marx before us, 
believed, to be a historically necessary stage in political develop- 
ment—the reign of the bourgeoisie. The reign of the bourgeoisie, 
as Marx well understood, though his shallow disciples do not, 
is not simply an economic tyranny, it is the necessary condition 
for establishing in the hearts and minds of men the vital con- 
ception of civil liberty, which is more deeply rooted in the English 
nation than in any other in the world. Because the reality of civil 
liberty is become a mask for economic @ppression, it does not 


cease to be precious. It is still, what it always was, a tremendous 
H* 
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conquest in the progress of humanity. Of this conquest the 
Russian Bolshevik has no conception. To his naive ideology, civil 
liberty is mere humbug, because to him it is merely an idea, and 
not an experience. Captain Loder, to whom civil liberty is an 
experience, and not an idea, insists upon the contrast: 

“Compared to an Englishman, what the Russian particularly 
lacks is that personal independence which is conveyed by the 
German word Selbständigkeit. How much of this is inborn and 
how much due to environment is hard to say, but the fact remains 
that no Russian has anything but the vaguest conception of the 
meaning of liberty. The intelligentsia knew of it as a liberal ideal, 
but had the crudest notions of its application. The masses have 
still to learn that it is not merely a release from social restrictions. 
Russians are accustomed to the reign cf authority rather than the 
reign of law. They accept subjection zo arbitrary power, which 
we regard as something akin to slavery, as a normal condition.” 

Russian Bolshevism is possible only on that basis. Historically, 
the Russian Revolution was possible only in a nation without a 
bourgeoisie; actually, the great Russian experiment which is being 
made could be made only on the corpus vile of a nation which, 
having had no bourgeoisie, had no experience of civil liberty. 
Until that plain and simple fact penetrates the minds of our naive 
Russian-Marxists, the possibility of an intellectually coherent and 
morally impregnable policy for the English Labour Party will 
remain remote. For Labour in England must be Marxist or dis- 
integrate; but if it becomes Russian-Marxist, it will also dis- 
integrate. English Marxism must be historically continuous, as 
Marx clearly foresaw. Historical continuity does not mean a 
denial of revolution; but it does mean an understanding of 
revolution. 

The Russian Revolution was revolution. No doubt about that. 
But it was Russian Regolution. In Russia breach of continuity is 
itself continuous. Russian Communism has infinitely more in 
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common with Tsarist autocracy—because in both the vital 
experience of civil and political liberty is equally lacking—than 
it has with English Parliamentary democracy. Hence the utter 
unreality of the Bolshevik outlook on Western nations. Because 
they are beginning to learn by experience that the possibility of a 
Bolshevik revolution in the West is remote, they conclude quite 
falsely that Russia is in danger of attack from the West. They are 
bemused by the conviction that only a world-revolution can make 
Russian Communism safe. They are bemused by that conviction, 
because it is in one sense true. It is quite true that Russian Com- 
munism will be safe only if the nations of the West—and in 
particular this nation, England—undergo a social revolution. But 
the only revolution which is revolution, to the Bolshevik, is 
Russian revolution. And that is a wild delusion, which, unless 
it can be eradicated from the minds of the dogmatic Russian 
Marxists is fraught with infinite danger to the world: for it isolates 
Russia from the West, enforces an attitude of blind hostility to the 
West upon it, and will eventually force Russia into a sterile 
Asiaticism. 

We seem to be caught in a vicious circle: for it is reasonably 
certain that this dogmatic conviction is ineradicable from the 
minds of men like Stalin and Molotoff. For they, just like 
the humblest peasant, have no experience of civil liberty. Their 
judgment of the Western situation is always logical, and always 
false. England, the very heart of the Western world, remains an 
absolute enigma to them. 

This misunderstanding of England by Russia is of cardinal 
importance. Not only will it necessarily drive Russia into 
Asiaticism, which will be world disaster; but it has an unfortunate 
repercussion upon our own domestic political and intellectual 
situation. Russian Communism, Russian materialism—hobble- 
dehoy Marxism in a word—fascinate and*sterilise elements most 
necessary to the creation of a real Labour Party in this*country. 
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Politically, they are diverted into imitation Russian Communism; 
intellectually and morally, into crude and false materialism. And 
both these things are utterly ineffective in this country, because 
they are instinctively rejected by the mass of the nation. It knows 
better. Thus politically, the Communists make no impression; 
and intellectually, the crude Marxian materialists make none. And 
this sequestration and sterilisation of elements, which, if they 
would only learn by self-criticism to be effective, would give the 
Labour Party the sense of direction and conviction which it so 
painfully lacks, is disastrous, not to England only, but to Russia. 
For the only way in which the vicious circle of Russian 
isolation can be broken is by the change of the Labour Party into 
a party at once totally English, and totally revolutionary: totally 
revolutionary, that is to say, within the necessary conditions of 
English historical continuity. It is the existence of the Com- 
munist Party in this country which deludes the Russian leaders 
into their dangerous dream of world-revolution after the Russian 
pattern; for the Communist Party in this country is an imitation 
Russian party. Therefore it is impotent. The Bolsheviks canaot 
understand its impotence. One simple way to make the Bolsheviks 
understand that their dream of a Bolshevik revolution in England 
is a dream, would be for the Communist Party in England to 
dissolve itself, as it probably would were Russian funds with- 
drawn from it. It sounds highly paradoxical, but it is the simple 
truth, that the best service the Communist Party in England can 
do to Bolshevik Russia is to break up. Alternatively, it can break 
loose completely from Russian influence by having a true Marxist 
doctrine of its own, instead of a false one. That in the long run 
(perhaps in the short one) would have the same effect: for true 
English Communism, which was intellectually, morally, and 
financially independent of Russia, would have no difficulty at all 
in assimilating itself t8 the Labour Party through the I.L.P. and 


. bg . . 
becoming the active consciousness of the whole movement. 
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Just as the creation of a true and therefore effective Marxian 
Socialist Party in this country would begin to break down, the 
political isolation of Russia, so the formation of the ideology 
necessary for the creation of such a party, would begin to break 
down her intellectual isolation. For the future of Marxian 
Socialism in England depends upon its becoming not less but 
more Marxian than Russian Communism. Incomplete Marxism 
can be dominated only by complete Marxism; incomplete 
materialism subdued only by complete materialism. 

It is not the Marxism of the Communist Party in England that 
repels, instinctively, the working-classes; it is the rigidity and 
stupidity of its Marxism. That prevents Marxism having the 
fervour of a religious creed; that prevents Marxism from being 
intellectually and morally impregnable. Russian Marxism is a 
religious creed, in Russia; that has enabled it to become, de facto 
but’ not de jure, intellectually and morally impregnable there. 
The only intellectual and moral impregnability that any creed can 
obtain in England is de jure. "We have the experience of liberty. 
We cannot be dragooned into conviction. Russia is the land of 
de facto Orthodoxy. England is not. 

Because the present rulers of Russia can enforce their incom- 
plete Marxism as an Orthodoxy, they believe it is really universal. 
They are completely deceived. It is their moral isolation which 
gives them the sense of infallibility. When you can and do kill 
men for heresy, it is hard not to believe that you possess the 
truth directly from Above. In fact, you have to believe it, or you 
could not go on killing them. Now, whatever Orthodoxy we 
English may accept, it is one certain condition of our accepting 
it that it should contain as its first Commandment: “Thou shalt 
not kill a man for refusing the truth.” That is an obvious fact to 
which the Communist Party in England is blind. Naively, it 
wonders: How can such a fact be reconciled with “the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat?” “The dictatorship of the proletariat” it 
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knows; it is what happened, and what is happening, in Russia. 
How can that be reconciled with the fundamental English con- 
viction that you must not kill a man for heresy, political or 
religious? Of course, it cannot be reconciled. Russian “dictator- 
ship of the proletariat” and the fundamental article of any English 
orthodoxy are in vital opposition. One would have thought chat 
the next move of the Communist Party in England would be to 
examine the articles of their creed, and discover whether Marx 
really meant by the “the dictatorship of the proletariat” the kind 
of thing that has happened and is happening in Russia. But not 
at all. Russia is fixed and infallible, and England must follow 
the pattern! . 

Mr. Loder, who is not, or is not yet, a Marxist, sees clearly the 
vital point. He sees that we cannot yield to Russia on the essential 
matter of the sovereignty of human personality; he sees also that 
Russia cannot yield to us on the equally essential point of no 
compromise with individualistic capitalism. True, he does not 
put it in those precise terms; but I do not think I have mis- 
represented him. 

“Western Civilisation cannot meet the challenge of Bolshevism 
simply by negative criticism. It must advance with its own con- 
ceptions of life, and penetrate the defences which the Bolsheviks 
have thrown up round the Soviet State. The proper answer to 
Communism is a better social system.” 

And this “better social system’’—what is it, but Communism? 
We have tried to avoid it. We shall gc on trying to avoid it for a 
few more years. But the conclusion is unescapable. Either we must 
go resolutely forward to an English, a humane, and a peaceful 
Communism, or we shall collapse in decay. We have gone to the 
utmost limit in the effort to impose a “better social system” on 
the old order of economic individualism. And the attempt has 
failed. Nothing nove remains, if we stick to the old order, 
but to drive the worker back into sub-human conditions from 
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which he has begun to emerge. 

There is only one way now to a “better social system,” and 
that is through the resolute and deliberate sacrifice by a decisive 
minority of conscious men of their economic privilege and their 
economic individualism. Unless we can accept this necessity, 
the social system of this country will become not better, but 
rapidly worse. Already in the three months since the National 
Government was formed our social system has started on the 
steep decline. It is not the National Government that is solely 
responsible. The Labour Party itself is equally responsible, be- 
cause it has failed to think clearly, and to speak honestly. It has 
been a party without conviction, and without faith. We propose 
to do what we can to give it both. For the solution of the Russian 
problem, and the solution of the world problem lies finally in 
this: that the English Labour Party should have a doctrine, and 
a faith. 


DA.P.’s 
MAMMOTH SUCCESS 


The response to our first number (announced last month) has been 
overwhelming ! 








Experts in every branch of modern social endeavour have rallied to 
our appeal for ACTION. 
Groups have already been formed for Folk Dancing, Comradeship, 
Boxing, Child Guidance, Bi-metallism, Sex Reform and Hiking. 

* 
Later on it is hoped that a group will be formed to draw up a 
report on The Place of Cinema in Revolution (with a sub-committee 
on progressive political and economic planning). Í 

* 


For further information about our Five Minute Plan apply to Miss 
Redhead or Mr. Faintheart. 











F. B. WHITE 
The Wings of Orville 


LL through the courtship, the building of the nest, and even 

the incubation of the eggs, Orville had acted in what to the 
hen sparrow seemed a normal manner. He had been fairly atten- 
tive, too, as cock birds go. The first indication Orville’s wife had 
of any quirk in his nature came one morning when he turned up 
before breakfast carrying a ginger-ale bottle-cap in his beak. 

“I won’t be home for lunch,” he said. His mate looked at the 
bottle-cap. 

“What’s that for?” 

Orville tried to act pre-occupied; but it wasn’t a success. He 
knew he’d better make a direct answer. “Well,” he said, “I’m 
going to fly to Hastings-upon-Hudson and back, carrying this 
bottle-cap.” : 

The hen looked at him. “What’s the idea of carrying a bottle- 
cap up the river and back?” 

“Tt’s a flight,” replied Orville, importantly. 

“What do you mean, it’s a flight? How else would you get 
there if you didn’t fly?” 

“Well, this is different,” said Orville. “I want to prove the 
practicability of a round-trip flight between Madison Square and 
Hastings-upon-Hudson carrying a bottle-cap.”” 

There wasn’t anything she could say to that. Orville stayed 
around for a few minutes, then, after what seemed to his wife a 
great deal of unnecessary fluttering on the edge of the nest, he 
gripped the bottle-cap firmly in his bill and departed. She noticed 
that he was flying faster than his usual gait, and was keeping an 
unusually straight course. Dutifully she watched him out of sight. 
“He'll be all tuckered out when,he gets back,” she thought to 
herself. ° ` 
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Orville, as the hen sparrow had expected, was tired that 
evening; but he seemed pleased with the results of the day. 

“How did it go?” asked his wife, after he had deposited the 
bottle-cap on the base of the statue of Admiral Farragut. 

“Fine,” said Orville. “I ran into a little rain the other side of 
Yonkers, but kept right on into fair weather again. It was only 
bad once, when ice began to form on my wings.” 

His wife looked at him intently. “I don’t believe for a minute,” 
she said, “that any ice started to form on your wings.” 

“Yes it did,” replied Orville. 

He mooched about the nest for a while, and went into a few 
details for the benefit of his three children. 

The nest occupied by Orville’s family was in a tree in Madison 
Square near the Farragut statue. It was no neater than most 
sparrows’ nests, and had been constructed eagerly of a wide 
variety of materials, including a kite-string that hung down. 
One morning, a oe days after the Hastings affair, Orville came 
to his wife with a question. “Are you through with that string?” - 
he asked, nodding toward the trailing strand. 

“Are you crazy?” she replied, sadly. 

“T need it for something.” 

His wife gazed at him. “You're going to wreck the nest if you 
go pulling important strings out.” 

“I can get it out without hurting anything,” said Orville. “ 
want it for a towline.” 

“A. what?” 

“Listen,” said Orville, “I’m going to fly to 110th Street to- 
motrow, towing a wren.” 

The hen sparrow looked at him in disgust. “Where are you 
going to get a wren?” 

“I can get a wren,” he said, wisely. “It’s all arranged. I’m going 
to tow it till we get up about three thousamd feet and then I’m 
going to cut the wren loose and it will glide down to a tanding. 
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I think I can prove the feasibility of towing a wren behind a 
sparrow.” 

Orville’s wife did not say anything more. Grudgingly she 
helped him pull the kite-string from the nest. Pretty strange 
doings, it seemed to her. 

That evening Orville experimented alone with his string, tying 
it first to one foot and then the other. Next morning he was up 
at the crack of dawn and had the string all lashed to his right leg 
before breakfast. Putting in the half hitches had occasioned an 
immense lot of kicking around and had been fairly uncomfort- 
able for the youngsters. 

“For goodness’ sake, Orville,” said the hen sparrow, “can’t 
you take it down to the ground and tie it on there?” 

“Do mea favour,” said Orville. “Put your finger on this knot 
while I draw it tight.” 

When the towline was arranged to his complete ‘satisfaction, 
he flew down to the Square. There he immediately became the 
centre of attention. His wife, noticing how other birds gathered 
around, was a bit piqued to see all this fuss made over Orville 
Sparrows, she told herself, will gape at anything queer. She didn’ 
believe that Orville had actually located a wren, and was 
genuinely surprised when one showed up—a tiny brown bird, 
with sharp eyes and a long, excitable tail. Orville greeted the 
wren cordially, hopping briskly round and round dragging’ the 
line. When about fifty sparrows and pigeons had congregated, 
he took the wren to one side. A don’t want to take off,” he said, 

“till we get a weather report.” 

The news that the flight was to be delayed pending a report on 
weather conditions increased the interest of the other birds, and 
one of them volunteered to fly up to Central Park and back to 
find out how things were. He was back in ten minutes, and said 
` the weather was clea». Orville, without any hesitation, motioned 
to the @ren, who seized the towline in its beak, spread its wings 
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rigidly, and waited. Then, at a signal from Orville, they both ran 
as fast as they could along the grassand jumped wildly into the air, 
Orville beating his wings hard. One foot, two feet, three feet off 
the ground they soared. Orville was working like a horse. He 
put everything he had into it, but it soon became clear that they 
hadn’t enough altitude to clear a park bench that loomed up 
directly ahead—and the crash came. Orville landed with the string 
tangled in one wing, and the wren fell to the ground, stunned. 

No further attempt to tow a wren was made that day. Orville 
felt sick, and so did the wren. The incident, however, was the talk 
of the Square, and the other birds were still discussing it when 
night fell. When Orville’s wife settled herself on the roosting 
branch beside her mate for the twittering vespers, she turned to 
him and said: “I believe you could have made it, Orville, if that 
darn bench hadn’t been there.” 

“Sure we could have.” 

“Are you going to try again to-morrow?” There was a note of 
expectation in her voice. 

“Yes.” 

The hen sparrow settled herself comfortably beside him. He, 
f any sparrow could, would prove the feasibility of towing a 
wren. For a minute she roosted there, happily. Then, when 
Orville had dropped off to sleep, she stole quietly down to the 
kitchen and busied herself making two tiny sandwiches, which 
she tied up in wax paper. 

“TIl give him these to-morrow,” she murmured, “just before 
he takes off.” 


[Reprinted, by kind permission, from The New Yorker.] 











 land’s end. 


CATHERINE CARSWELL 


Reminiscences of D. H. Lawrence (LLL) 


ROM Cornwall Lawrence wrote of the poems I kept sending 
him:— 

“There is a really good conception of a poem: but you have not 
given yourself with sufficient passion to the creating, to bring 
it forth. I’m not sure that I want vou to—there is something 
tragic and displeasing about a woman who writes—but I suppose 
Sapho (sic) is as inevitable and as right as Shelley—but you must 
burn, to be a Sapho—burn at the stake. And Sapho is the only 
woman poet.” oo 
Or: "E 

“The essence of poetry with us in this age of stark and unlovely 
actualities is a stark directness, without a shadow of a lie, or a 
shadow of deflection anywhere. Everything can go, but this 
stark, bare, rocky directness of statement, this alone makes 
poetry, to-day.” 

Or he told how he liked Cornwall, which for him was a tru 











se 


... It is not England. It is bare and dark and elemental, 
Tristan’s land. I lie looking down at a cove where the waves come 
white under a low, black headland, which slopes up in bare green- 
brown, bare and sad under a level sky. It is old, Celtic, pre- 
Christian. Tristan and his boat, and his horn.” 
Again: 

“T love being here: such a calm, old, slightly deserted house— 
a farmhouse; and the country remote and desolate and un- 
connected; it belongs to the days before Christianity, the days 
of the Druids, or of desolate Ce]tic magic and conjuring and the 
sea is s8 grey and shaggy, and the wind so restless, as if it had 
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never found a home since the days of Iseult. Here I think my life 
begins again—one is free. Here the autumn is gone by, it is pure 
winter of forgetfulness. I love it. Soon I shall begin to write a 
story——a mid-winter story of oblivion.” | 


He was writing “erratically,” being several times ill with his 
“wintry inflammation” and “‘so seedy I thought I was dead.” But 
he was hopeful—“‘this is the last turn—I shall be solid again in a 
week,” or “I am beginning to feel strong again: life coming in at 
the unseen sources,” though he was also “so tired, so tired, so 
tired of the world” that he could have died there and then 
were it not that “one must not die without having known a real 
good life, and a fulfilment, a happiness that is born of a new 
world from a new centre,” and he was full of plans that would 
include us, his friends, in the making of that new world— 


“I believe, if we cannot discover a terrestrial America, there 
are new continents of the soud for us to land upon. Virgin soil. 
Only one must get away from this foul old world, one must have 
the strength to depart, and to go where there is no road into the 

nrealised.” 


In the same letter he speaks of the Murrys coming to live at 
Zennor—‘It is always my idea, that a few people by being 
together should bring to pass a new earth and a new heaven”— 
in the cottage that formed an annexe to his—“with two good 
rooms and a scullery, under the moor here, above the sea—for 
£5 a year.” But in the next letter, though still cheerfully engaged 
in furnishing— ; 


“I have made a dresser, which is painted royal blue, and the 
walls are pale pink! also a biggish cupboard for the food, which 
looks like a rabbit hutch, in the back place. Here, doing one’s own 
things, in this queer outlandish @e/tic county, I feel fundament- 
ally happy and free, beyond.” z 
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—he already knows that there can be no abiding place for him in 
Cornwall. 


“It is queer, how almost everything has gone out of me, all the 
world I have known, and the people, gone out like candles. When 
I think of V, or I, even perhaps the Murrys who are here, it is 
with a kind of weariness, as of trying to remember a light which 
is blown out. Somehow it is all gone, both I and my friends have 
ceased to be, and there is another country, where there are no 
people, and even I myself am unknown, to myself as well.” 


And in the next long letter, a month later— 


“The Murrys have gone over to the south side, about thirty 
miles away. The north side was too rugged for them. And Murry 
and I are not really associates. How I deceive myself. I am a liar 
to myself about people. I was angry when you ran dver a list of 
my ‘friends-—whom you did not think much of. But it is true, 
they are not much, any of them. I give up having intimate friends 
at all. It is a self-deception. But I do wish somebody produce 
some real work. I am very anxious to see your book.” 













The passage last quoted needs some explanation. In a conver 
sation in London, when Lawrence had expressed to me his wis 
to be associated with a group of people who would work with 
him for the same end and even go with him to America, I had’told 
him that I felt sceptical. I did not feel that he was that kind of 
leader. Also I lacked confidence in the characters of most of those 
named in association with any such scheme. The Murrys were not 
in the “list” mentioned in Lawrence’s letter. But I said at the time 
what I felt, that it was surely Lawrence’s fate to be alone as a 
man, essentially and ultimately, that is so far as any “movement” 
might be concerned. He looked sorry, but did not contradict me. 
Indeed, I think he %id “perhaps you are right.” His considered 
rejoinder may be read between the lines of two other passages in 
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the earlier of the letters quoted above. This— 


“I am very glad to hear of the novel. I firmly believe in it. 
I think you are the only woman I have met, who is so intrin- 
sically detached, so essentially separate and isolated, as to be a 
real writer or artist or recorder. Your relations with other people 
are only excursions from yourself. And to want children, and 
common human fulfilments, is rather a falsity for you, I think. 
You were never made to ‘meet and mingle,’ but to remain intact, 
essentially, whatever your experiences may be. Therefore I believe 
your book will be a real book, and a woman’s book: one of the 
very few.” 

And this— 

“I think you have been exhausting yourself... . One has to 
withdraw into a very real solitude, and lie there, hidden, to ` 
récover. Then the world gradually ceases to exist, and a new 
world is discovered, where there are as yet no people... . I 
hope you will be better. Don’tetalk about me with those others.” 























In the June of 1915, though disappointed at his failure to 
ttract a “group” of the kind he desired—a kind different in 
ertain essentials from any of the groups imagined before by men 
f prophetic genius—Lawrence did not strike me as unhappy. 
ather he was angry, without depression. He was annoyed by 
“the-idiotic and false review of Twilight in Italy, which appeared 
n the Times Literary Supplement for 19th June, and told its 
eaders that Lawrence “might have written a good book about 
Italy if he had been content to take things simply, and to see no 
more than he really saw’’—which I take to mean no more than 
the reviewer thought himself would have seen! But he was near- 
ing the end of Women in Love—‘Tt has come rushing out, and I 
feel very triumphant in it’—and there was still something for 
him in Cornwall, though he already knew thay he could not make 
| a permanent home there—‘It is very fine here, foxgloves now 
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everywhere between the rocxs, and ferns. There is some magicin 
the country. It gives me strange satisfaction.” He invited us both 
to come and stay in the annexe of the cottage for which he was 
now undertaking the rent till the end of the year to avoid the 
possibility of its being taken by strangers. That was, we were to 
come if neither he nor Don should be called up meanwhile. He 
was going to Penzance in ten days to be examined for military | 
service, and I cannot doubt that he believed he might be accepted. 
“If I must be a soldier, then I must—ta-rattatata!” he wrote. 
“It’s no use trying to dodge one’s fate. It doesn’t trouble me any 
more. I’d rather be a soldier than a school-teacher anyhow.” 

His next letter, which he wrote to me some ten days after he 
had been examined and given exemption, is one which I should 
gladly have quoted in full as a corollary to the “nightmare” 
passage in Kangaroo. Such a corollary is useful in helping to 
distinguish the literary artist in Lawrence from the individual 
man with his immediate reactions, But here I must content my- 
self by printing only passages from a letter in which he says— 
“Something makes me state my position, when I write to you.’ 

After speaking of the terrifying sense of spiritual disaster h 
experienced in the barracks at Bodmin, he says how he liked th 
men. 

“... They all seemed so decent. Ard they all seemed, as if they 
had chosen wrong. It was the underlying sense of disaster -that 
overwhelmed me. They are all so brave, to suffer, but none o 
them brave enough to reject suffering... . 

“This is what Christ’s weeping over Jerusalem has brought us 
to, a whole Jerusalem offering itself to the Cross. To me this is 
infinitely more terrifying than Pharisees and Publicans and 
Sinners, taking their way to death. This is what the love of our 
neighbour has brought us to, that, because one man dies, we all die. 

“This is the mosg terrible madness. And the worst of it all, is, 
that it*is a madness of righteousness. These Cornish are most, ` 
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most unwarlike, soft, peaceable, ancient. No men could suffer 
more than they, at being conscripted—at any rate, those that 
were with me. Yet they accepted it all: they accepted it, as one of 
them said to me, with wonderful purity of spirit—I could howl 
my eyes up over him—because ‘they believed first of all in their 
duty to their fellow-man.’ There is no falsity about it . . . and 
what duty is this, which makes us forfeit everything, because 
Germany invaded Belgium? Is there nothing beyond my fellow- 
man? If not, then there is nothing beyond myself. . , because I 
am the fellow-man of all the world : . . so we toil in a circle of 
pure egoism. ... 

“There needs something else besides the love of the neighbour. 
If all my neighbours choose to go down the slope to Hell, that 
is no reason why I should go with them. I know in my own 
soul a trutp, a right, and no amount of neighbours can weight 
it out of the balance. I know that for me the war is wrong. I 
. know that if the Germans wanted my little house, I would rather 
give it them than fight for it; kecause my little house is not 
important enough to me. If another man must fight for his house, 
the more’s the pity. But it is his affair. To fight for possessions, 
goods, is what my soul wil not de. Therefore it will not fight for 
the neighbour who fights for his own goods. ... 

“Christianity is based on the love of self, the love of property, 
one degree removed. Why should I care for my neighbour’s 
property or my neighbour’s life, if I do not care for my own? If 
the truth of my spirit is all that matters to me, in the last issue, 
then on behalf of my neighbour, all I care for is the truth of Ais 
spirit. And if his truth is his love of property, I refuse to stand 
by him, whether he be a poor man robbed of his cottage, his wife 
and children or a rich man robbed of his merchandise. I have 
nothing to do with him, in that wise. . . . Property, and power— 
which is the same—is zot the criterion... .@ 

Lawrence had now finished Women in Love all but thé title and 
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epilogue chapter, and was starting to type it himself. “It will be a 
labour—but we have no money. But I am asking Pinker for 
some.” And he had bought about a pound’s worth of furniture 
(described in detail with prices) for the two rooms of the annexe. 


“Tt is such a pleasure, buying this furniture—I remember my 
sermon. But one doesn’t really care. This cottage, that I like so 
much—and the new table, and the chairs—I could leave them all 
to-morrow, blithely. Meanwhile they are very nice.” 


What I wrote in answer to this, the longest letter I had yet 
had from Lawrence, I cannot wholly remember; but I certainly 
told him that he seemed in his attitude to property to admit 
something of the Christian spirit. This brought from him a letter 
twice as long as the last, and to me even more interesting. He 
began by saying I was right on “nearly all” my points and that he 
wanted people “to be more Christian rather than le$: only for 
different reasons.” 


“... Christianity is infinitely higher than the war, higher than 
nationalism or even than family love. I have been reading S. 
Bernard’s Letters, and I realise that the greatest thing the world 
has seen, is Christianity, and one must be endlessly thankful for 
it, and weep that the world has learned the lesson so badly. 

“But I count Christianity as one of the great historidal factors, 
the has-been. That is why I am not a conscientious objector: I 4m 
not a Christian. Christianity is insufficient in me. I too believe 
man must fight. 

“But because a thing Aas been, therefore I will not fight for it. 
Because in a cruder stage a man’s property is symbol of his man- 
hood, I will not fight for the symbol. Because that is a falling 
back. . . . Unless from us the future takes place, we are death 
only... The great Christian tenet must be surpassed, there must 
be something new: weither the war, nor the turning the other 
cheek.” ° 


a a 
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There follows a long passage about the fulfilment of our desires 
—down to the deepest and most spiritual’—being “the way 
to immortality” because, “what intimation of mortality have we, 
save our spontaneous wishes?” which are God working in us, 
while at the same time we have the understanding to discriminate 
between greater and lesser desire and the power to frustrate or 
deny any desire. 


“In nearly all men, now, the greater desire is not to fight for 
house and home. . . . But many will die falsely. Æ Greece died. 
It must not be so again, we must have more sense. It is cruelly sad 
to see men caught in the clutches of the past, working automatic- 
ally in the spell of an authorised desire, that is a desire no longer. 
That should not be.” 


In the same letter is a passage on those “pure relationships” in 
life, the attainment of which Lawrence recognises as his “deepest” 
of all desires because it comprisés “truth in being”—‘“My pure 
relationship with one woman is marriage, physical and spiritual: 
with another, is another form of happiness according to our 
nature. And so on for ever.” Another passage treats of the 
deception there is in the procreation of children by those who 
have in themselves no other hope than this, to bring forth; 
another of the disastrous act of love “between opposites, inter- 
destructive,” which, in its “extreme se/f-realisation,self-sensation”’ 
and “friction against the really hostile,” is none other than “an 
act of death.” “And of death you gather death.” 

About this time I had an argument with Lawrence about what 
then seemed to me his arbitrariness. He had said, I think, that he 
could foretell with absolute certainty from any given couple 
whether a child born of that couple would be in his sense of the 
word a “living” and life-giving child or a deathly and retro- 
gressive one. But I pleaded that there wawalways an unknown 
element, and that this element had a way of upsetting tRe wisest 
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calculations. “The wind bloweth where it listeth” was my way - 
of putting it, and I held that God or nature had always an odd 
trick up the sleeve. Lawrence, however, would have none of this, _ 
anyhow not then. Neither would he in such a case admit cf’ 
chance. I think the conversation took place that September when 
I went down alone, after repeated invitations, to stay with him 
and Frieda at Zennor. 


(To be continued.) 


And is Familiar Country 


MPONDERABLY slow, the tide 

Ebbs, and the stubborn granite reef 
Throws back the foam, compels belief 
In bone-stark action, iron pride. 


Far out, the long swell breaking knows 
The Atlantic dark, the long eclipse 

Of phantom names and phantom ships— 
Rajah, Melpomene, Montrose. 


Down the grey sky, the obsolete 
And blind defeated squadrons fail, 
Star-pale and desolate, to sail 
Through driving mist, in full retreat. 


Hull down on dark, gunmetal-grey 
Turbulent seas, dull smudges veer. 

Where squat, black-funnelled drifters steer 
Toward the uncertein shrouded day. 


It is the dawn, the streets allege 

On late night placards, numb defeats 
And still &sert the old retreats 
Charred bodies, twisted fuselage 
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And blind confusion; boom on boom 
Of somewhere siren, bursting shells, 
Shrill whistling in the fog, and bells 
Alive from bridge to engine-room, 


Head-on collision, tilted deck 
Swung over, over, ravelling spars 
In flickering dark where brittle stars 
Explode in spatio-temporal wreck. 


Insurgent red, the flame implies 
Steel girders, stark arithmétics; 
And you, O pheenix, SB 6, 
New-born, flamingo-winged, arise 


Where Kant or Abelard create 

The world of hard conceptual light 

And walk through fields of vision, bright 
With premiss and white predicate. 


And show the ethereal vision through 
The eternal worlds beyond despair, 
Where leaf and petal open, share 

The fair, the wide, unearthly view. 


Oh plunge beyond the atom, shine 
In leaf and empty blossom, shake 
Recurrent rain to earth and make - 
Your laugh, Luini cherub, mine! 


It is, it is, the making earth, 

The apples, sunlit apples, ripe 

On clustering branch, the runic fype, 
Recurrent pain, recurrent birth! 
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It is the known familiar tune 

As ray on ray arriving strikes 

The old encampments, barrows, dykes, 
Stonehenge, Corstopitum, Mai Dun. 


And known familiar woods allow 
Full song of thundering tractor, bold 
Salute of guns, tc greet the old 
Triumphant team, triumphant plough. 


It is the world you dreaded. Look! 
Secure between metallic lines 
The colt’s-foot reassurance shines, 


And past the dockyard gate, the brook 


Flings back the biazoned morning sun, 
And men with homeward faces merge 
In one triumphant river, surge 

From pit and foundry, nightshift done. 


And look! Secure beyond the range 
Of bleak abstraction, scattering light, 
The new mirage emerges, right, 
Heartrending, stubborn, slow to change. 


MICHAEL ROBERTS 





n 


HELEN BROOKE 


Story Lesson 





HE drab street was pinched and bleached with cold; the row 
of bleak cottages unbroken cinder-grey, except for the 
dismal gleam of yellow Gold-Flakes in the window of the sweet- 
shop and tobacconist. Dust and paper whirled up from the gutter. 
She felt the grit between her teeth as she forced her way on, head 
down in the face of the wind. A bus rattled past, grimy with a 
load of colliers; the windows were misty with smoke, and, it 
almost seemed, coal dust. She did not look up till she crossed the 
road, and then her eye took in the familiar horizon. There in 
front was the school, firm planted in the arid playground, red and 
raw to some, but to her magnificent and secure. Behind it rose 
up the chimneys and winding-wheels of the colliery, and behind 
that, across the flats broken by huddled rows of cottages, was the 
sour sky—the colour of dirty dish-water. 
In less than ten minutes from the time she had started, she was 
in school. The relief to get out of the wind! The kindness of the 
still warm interior! She hurried into her room, the head-teacher’s 
room, with short agitated steps, her thin body bent forward, her 
short-sighted eyes peering—peering—for ever peering. There 
she went through her morning ritual. The small room was bare, 
with an immensely high ceiling. The window looked across the 
blackened fields to the pit-head and the distant chimneys—like 
ne’er-do-wells for ever loitering on the horizon. For thirty years 
Miss Binns had been looking out on those chimneys, and she 
would tell you brightly—‘“‘it had gone like a week.” She kept this 
room of hers in apple-pie order. It took her quite a long time each 
morning to get all the drawers and cupboagds unlocked. 
This morning, after she had “hung up her hat and c®at, and 
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patted her pewter-coloured hair into place before the little - 
Woolworth looking-glass, she got out the time book and entered - 
her initials and her hour of arrival, 8.15. It never differed from 
day to day, that entry 8.15; 8.15, it went back—for years and 
years. Although the book—being supplied officially—was ` 
bound in strong covers and had the endurance of a Parish 
Register, she kept an elastic band round it—‘fjust to be on the , 
safe side.” Carefully she put it aside to be carried into the 
teachers’ room where the staf made their entries. - 

Next she gave herself to her correspondence. She had never 
really got over the throbs of pride which had come to her after 
she was first appointed to the school—‘‘Miss Binns, Head 
Mistress, Bow Lane Council School.” It was as well to get one’s - 
letters read quietly before the day began. You never could tell 
what might come up later oa, and she was not one to answer 
official letters in a hurry. In her bony angular handwriting she 
answered two this morning, keeping a small piece of blotting- 
paper on the under part of the sheets as she wrote, crooking her 
little finger. * 

Then it was time to get out the attendance registers. In a special 
cupboard—the Ark of the Covenant—they were kept. Each thin 
flat book was carefully covered in brown paper, and inscribed 
in her largest, most reverend writing with the name of the class 
teacher and the standard to which it referred. She counted them 
—‘Sust to make sure”—though in all these years none had ever 
been found missing, slapped them together with the time book, 
and started on her morning tour of inspection. It was now 8.40. 

The main hall was still empty, holding itself in readiness, in 2 
lofty way, for the crowded life that it would shortly hold. At the 
upper end was a small dais, on which stood the head-teacher’s 
desk—the altar of that place. On the wall high above it shone the 
serious face of the clck. Except for the movement of the school 
cleaner, ¢lusting in one of the classrooms, there was no sound but 
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the monotonous “plod-plod” of the time-marker as it marched 
on through its day’s round. To some that clock might have said: 
_ “Tam King here—I am King here,” but Miss Binns had no time 
to listen. Like a pigeon in a pigeon-cote, she was in and out of 
each glass-partitioned classroom. In Miss Spring’s room there was 
a dull ink-stain on the floor; in Miss Ethered’s an untidy pile of 
books on the window sill. These delinquencies would be men- 
tioned later on. In Standard UI room there was a hyacinth bulb, 
a solitary product in a blue glass vase, with a network of roots 
showing nakedly below. It had come out considerably since 
Friday evening. The cherry coloured knob of Miss Binns’s nose 
came down towards it. She inhaled the scent of it. Always a good 
show of bulbs in her school. 

Hurrying on, with her splay feet well turned out, she came 
briskly into the classroom where Mrs. Unwin, the caretaker, was 
bowed over a desk in a sad way, making passes with a duster. 
| Miss Binns had a bright word: 

“A sharp morning, Mrs. Unwin.” 

“ Ay, that it is, Miss Binns.” 

And they began on their eternal comment on the weather, 
hich in all its variations lasted them the year round. 

When she reached the teachers’ room, where several of the 
eachers were taking off their clothes and chatting, Miss Binns’s 
ay was fairly begun. A lull in the talk at her approach did not 
distress her. Wherever she went, in a life confined within the four 
alls of that building, her presence carried that lull before her. 

ike a flag, like a banner, iz predeal her. Noise died down before 
her, hubbub subsided. 

There were several little matters to be attended to each morn- 
ing. Was Miss Spring ready with the hymn? Was the week’s list 
of “dinner-children” ready? Had Miss Brock seen that her 
hyacinth was out? Did Miss Ethered know tha there was another 
case of measles in the Simms family? ba 

I 
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Now there was a clatter in the porch. Children swarmed like 
ants among the pegs in the cloak-room. They huddled up against 
the door of the big hall. The tide cf them flowed in waves—the 
place was surging wita them. Like Moses at the Red Sea, Miss 
Binns passed between them. Her arms, like the arms ofa swimmer, 
pressed them to one side. Here she touched a head possessively, 
there her hand pressed a shoulder. “Steady, children, steady” she 
crooned like an Ave as she crooned it every day of her life. 

The wind from the open outside door drove in so that the 
floor might have been ankle deep in icy water. Outside a group 
of mothers, hurriedly garbed in rusty hats and old coats pinned 
across with safety pins, their faces worn or blowsy or half sub- 
merged in care, held struggling blue-lipped infants by the arm, 
handing them over to the school for the morning. Beyond the 
door they did not come, for there was a notice attached: “Parents 
are i ata to refrain from entering the building, except on 
business.” 

Suddenly a teacher appeared, “holding a large dinner-bell by | 
the tongue. Standing by the doorway, she flung it up and dow, 
till it clanged and rang in furious protest. Gradually the hubb 
in the cloakroom died down. Other teachers appeared and, goir 
among the children, drew them into groups. From the hall a pian 
broke forth a martial tune. “Rumty-tee-tum-tumty-dee-dum” i 
shrilly called. Perhaps Miss Ethered’s fingers were cold. She di 
not always strike quite the right notes, but then she was no 
looking at the music. The clarion went on. “Class I, forward 
came the voice of command, and Miss Binns took up her stand o 
her little platform. 

From the doorway a thin line cf children streaked in. In- 
stigated by the teachers, standing in the doorway, they drew 
themselves up and changed their hobble to the semblance of a 
marching form. The line of children streamed on interminably 
to the*fatuous, but somehow impelling, tune of the march. Like 
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'- a steady trickle filling a cistern they flowed on, and took up their 
stand before Miss Binns. At last the long line came to an end, 
_ and the march stopped on an indeterminate note. The hall was 
~ heaving with children like a sea. The teachers, standing with their 
classes, emerged from the surface of faces like masts of a ship. 
They moved about among their flocks, rounding up a stray, 
bringing a recalcitrant to heel. - 

Miss Binns mounted a chair so that she could command every 
one of those four hundred faces. A nod to the pianist, and the 
first line of the hymn leaked lamely from the piano. A pause—and 
then Miss Binns, taking a long breath, stretching out her bony 
hands and joining them pontifically before her, broke the silence. 

“Hands together. Eyes closed. Now, children, very sweetly 
and softly.” 

Her own eyes closed—one might have imagined, with a click. 
Her hands, protruding before her, kept their pose rigidly, her 
head uplifted like a cock about to crow. 

The hands of the clock above her pointed exactly to nine. 


Prayers over, Miss Binns released her hands from their Gothic 
estraint, unsnapped her eyes, chanted her daily salutation: 
‘Good morning, children,” and was answered antiphonally by 
our hundred voices in the tone of “He is risen indeed.” Descend- 
ng from her chair, she put her glory by to usher in the secular 
day. 


With forced gaiety the piano began again. Like a pump with a 


musical box inside, it gradually drained dry that pond of children. 
Wave by wave they drew off until the last child shambled away, 
and with an uncertain gurgle the pumping stopped. 

Miss Spring, Milly Spring, the novice of the staff, stood aah 
her back against her open classroom door, her body pressed 
against it, while her class streamed in. In couples they came, 
sedate enough as they left the half, but bounding like hownds on 
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the scent as they entered her room. The girls, hand in hand with | 
their partners, swung their arms in wild arabesques. The boys 
jostled shoulders and lumped heavily up the steps that led to 
their desks. The jumble of moving bodies slowly formed into the 
block of a seated class—fifty children arranged row on ascending 
row. That is what Milly saw. She ran her eye over them as a 
drover surveys a herd of wild cattle. She faced them like a little 
David contemplating Goliath, but with less confidence in her 
Jehovah. i 

From the high window an ethereal plank of sunlight sloped 
down to her feet, gently boiling with particles of dust. Lovely | 
thing! There was adventure, challenge, in the moment after all. 
To-day, at last, she would be able to manage them. As long as 
they sat like this, a compact body, she was efficient. The moment 
she dreaded was the breaking of the square, the disintegration 
that took place in instantaneous obedience to some law she did 
not understand. Neat lines of children one minute: the next, a 
surge of arms; legs, Łeaving posteriors, struggling bodies—a 
class gone berserk. And in the panic-struck crisis “She” would b 
sure to come in—Miss Binns with her spell of “Peace-be-still. 
She would stand at the door gazing unblinkingly at the turmo! 
until, child after child becoming conscious of her presence, th 
last would sink back into place with an “I-can-not-think-what 
came-over-me” air. And then Milly, ravaged with a blush o 
shame and resentment, wculd stand with eyes downcast beside 
the teacher’s desk to take the low voiced admonition, and to face, 
when “She” departed, a class chastened—but not by her. 

This morning the attendance register was marked without 
disturbance till Milly came to the name she uttered oftener in the 
day than any other—George Tyce. George, aged eight, was 
dreamily beating a gentle tattoo on his desk when she called his 
name, and she caught no reply. Milly looked up, met his eye, and 
called kis name a second time. With an assumed start he lifted his 
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head, darted a look round the class for approval—for he was 
proposing to give his audience a “turn”—and bawled out a - 
“Yes, Miss Spring,” as if he were shouting across a chasm. Milly 
hesitated, inwardly incensed. Uncertain what course to take she 
said gravely: l 

“Why did you do that, George?” 

“I said it onc’t,” he answered with aggrieved gruffness. A small 
titter broke in bubbles of delight among those of his immediate 
neighbours who had been able to overhear his low whispered 
response the first time his name was called. Here was sport 
indeed! Anxious to miss nothing the rest of the class turned 
heads, shuffled bodies rour:d, craned necks to catch a better view 
of the splendid delinquent. Milly’s “Turn round, all of you” fell 
on deaf ears. Cross-eyed Annie alone gazed unwaveringly at 
Milly’s brighs head. She kad not yet tired of looking at it, the 
little sun of her firmament. But then Annie took in only one thing 
at a time. Without enforcing her first command, Milly gave a 
second: “Get out your arithmetic books.” 

This time she was obeyed with glee. They gambolled, and 

ived under desks, they were like so many seagulls wheeling and 
squawking over a fishy titbit. 

“Please’z! Jim’s got me book.” 

“Please’z! Ada’s spilled the ink.” 

“Please’z! Me pencil’s broke.” 

“Please’z! Cana av some blottin’?” 

Flustered, Milly dealt with the broil. It was early in the day as 
yet. At the end of ten minutes the little babel subsided. She 
looked down on an expanse of bent heads and curving shoulders. 
y Fingers were clenched round pencils too large for such babyish 
hands, gripping them valiantly, absurdly like men writing with 
walking sticks. But how fiercely delivered were the downward 
strokes, how craftily were the ctirves and pot-hooks fashioned 
into round fives and nines! Fifty pairs of lips intoned “tables,” 
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calculating aloud. | 

Milly relaxed. “Got them to work at last!” Her mind, released 
from tingling anxiety, swerved aside, romped off with her. A 
hockey match at the Training College—her last match. That kad 
been a good game. Those were the days. That last lap, the ball 
coming to her, a clear field, one chance before the whistle went. 
Air rushing past—gulping breath. NVow—Shoot! “Quick,” said 
her stick, hitting the ball clean and true. It broke away furiously, 
stumbled on a tuft of grass, leaped forward again, choked on 
another hump. Then... What was it? Her mind fumbled and 
reached back and back, and leaped upon the moment which had 
followed. For the fraction of an instant, in the heart beat between 
her motion and the recovery from it, even while her eyes darted 
ahead after the ball, sky and hills and fields plunged forward into 
her vision and came suddenly alive. They swung towards her as 
though they would the next instant leave their moorings and 
engulf her. Harsh green cf pastares—she would be awash in 
them. Deep thickness of blue in the valley beyond—she would 
float in it. That milky full-blown cloud, like a breeze taking for: 
—she would reach it, know its texture, share its element. All bu 
accomplished, and then, as though a door had slammed to, the 
had withdrawn, were as immobile and unfamiliar as before. 

She had never thought of it again till now, and yet the great- 
ness and completeness of the moment gripped her as thougli ske 
were actually experiencing it again. With a jerk she was recalled 
to the present. Disturbance in the George area. He had been 
engrossed as quietly as anybody engaged in arithmetic in making 
a bold design which he was now advertising to his circle. One 
large oval for body, a smaller ring for a head, dots and strokes 
for features, two long lines for legs, with other lines at right 
angles at the bottom for feet. This portrait covered his page. 
The oval was ormmented with a generous row of buttons, 
blackened with heavy pencilling. 
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Milly reddened. This was insubordination. 

“Come and sit at a desk by yourself, Reais You aren’t fit 
to be in Standard IT.” 

She took him, not too gently, by the arm and planted him as 
far away as possible from the other children. He rubbed his arm 
in injured resentment, and she heard a mutter of “Pinched me.” 
The next instant he had established communication with a new 
band of adherents, with whom he was soon sniggering infuri- 
atingly. For that she kept him in at play time, saying that he must 
make up for his neglect and finish his sums. Her hurried prepara- 
tions for the next lesson were interrupted by inquiries as to how 
much twelve sevens were. Her remonstrances were met with a 
surly: “Well, I gotta do me sums,” and her final complete silence 
with querulous importunities. 

Milly’s attempt to “begin all over again” after play was 
frustrated by George’s steady deterioration. His conduct went 
from bad to worse and, when he left at dinner time, he had 
attempted and accomplished nothing the whole morning, 

On the way home he saw a fag-card flaunt him from the gutter 
and prepared to pocket it, but not before he was accosted by the 
owner, who, a foot or two in front, discovered his loss with: 

“You got my fag-card.” 

z mine.” 

““T’isn’t neither,” screamed the owner, and attempted to snatch 
it. George swung round, suddenly viciously attached to the card, 
and the sleeve of his jersey in the grip of his enemy ripped and 
tore, so that the cuff hung by a couple of threads. George re- 
venged himself for that, and drifted home. 

The kitchen steamed with the breath of stale meals and. stale 
clothes. The ceiling was canopied with airing garments, the 
window darkened by a decrepit aspidistra and a ‘grimy lace 
curtain. George took up all the available standing room, forcing 
his way round the lane on the outside of the table to reach the 








. with the dangling cuff, he dissolved into angry tears. “She'll call 
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slab of bread and jam and mug of tea that was his dinner. It was 
unfortunate that his mother caught sight of his torn cuff as he 
lifted his hand. Her scolding was accompanied by a shake that 
sent him spinning, hot tea and all, into Dad, who boxed his ears 
for that. Whimpering and cursing, George wormed himself into 
a corner and cried peevishly into his cup. Whenever there was a 
lull in that Bedlam of scolding voices, baby-wailing, and cursing 
tongues, he could be heard yowling like a sick puppy. 

A halfpenny chinked on the floor at his feet. George had half 
expected this. His dad was weakly good-humoured. “Get off oop 
street an’ shoot tha row,” he said, savagely enough; and George, 
his face dabbled with dirt and tears, ambled off. At the dingy 
sweetshop “oop street” he laid out his halfpenny on a screw of 
liquorice drops which he consumed immediately. What next? 
Home was no place for him just now. School was closed, the gate 
of the playground locked. In a lukewarm spirit he engaged in a 
gambol in the gutter with halfan india-rubber ball and two fellow- 
exiles, but his temper was acid and he eventually fell out with 
them. Hunching his shoulders, he made off aimlessly. It was 
drizzling in a dreary way. He turned up his coat collar an 
wandered on, seeking and finding nothing worth doing in th 
whole circumference of his earth. 

Later on he remembered that something must be done about 
his torn cuff in case Miss Bians’ eye should fall upon it. Before 
now he had stood defenceless in front of the multitude while her 
metallic voice suggested with too obvious tact that “George 
Tyce had forgotten to ask Lis mother to mend for him. All the 
little boys in this school . . ° So he sloped into the house again, 
remaining just inside the door, kicking the lintel till his mother 
scolded: “Be off to school now or Pil send tha’.” His head 
dropped sulkily. “Not goin’,” he muttered, sheepishly defiant. 
Hotly she shook him until he flung her off. Holding up his arm 
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me,” he whined. 

There was a hurried search for sewing materials while the 
school bell called imperatively. When some black darning ‘wool 
and a skewer of a needle were discovered in a reluctantly-opening 
back drawer, his mother’s glasses were not. More ransacking the 
cluttered receptacles of the house, till at last the cracked black- 
rimmed spectacles were jammed on, and some hastily cobbled 
stitches put into the sleeve, while George wriggled and struggled 
and urged her distractedly to “‘be sharp.” 

That is why George arrived at the school door just as Miss 
Binns was engaged in the afternoon salutation. He sidled up the 
gangway of the hall and stood before her hanging his head. 

“Why are you late, George Tyce?” she boomed, peering at 
him from her pulpit-chair. In the presence of the four hundred 
speech went from him. Ashamed, he shifted a leg and muttered 
huskily: “Dunno, Miss Binns.” Dumbly he stood her fire till she 
ended: a afraid George Tyce will have to stand on the late 
form again.” 

Despised and rejected, he stood on the bench fidgeting with 
his broken dirty finger nails, while the hall emptied and the class- 
room doors were shut one after the other. 

After she-had eaten her sandwiches and drunk the tea made in 
the teachers’ room, Milly had spent her dinner hour in looking 
over her lessons for the afternoon. The staff-room was high and 
narrow, the fireplace meagre. The older members of the staff 
automatically took the best positions near the fire. Milly was too 
shy and too disheartened to take any part in the general dis- 
cussion—“‘her” tempers, the likelihood ‘of an inspection, the 
characters of the more difficult children. She sat at the table, 
behind the group, on a hard chair. She brushed away some of the 
crumbs that littered the table, and opened a book—“So Perseus 
flitted over many a league of sea.” “League”—put a line under 


that and remember to explain. “Over the sañds he weat till he 
Jt 
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saw dwarfs fighting with cranes, their spears were reeds and 


‘rushes, and their houses -he eggs and shells of cranes.” Best 


leave that out—they won't znow what cranes are—rather like 
ostriches, weren’t they? “And he was forced to float down the 
wind all night, and, when the morning dawned, there was nothing 
to be seen save the same old hateful waste of sand.” 

She looked down at the floor, at the drab brown linoleum. 
Already, after a few months, the sight of it sickened her. . 
“And the sand storm drove him back into the waste, and seven 
days he was driven back till he was spent with thirst and hunger.” 
“Spent”—yes, that’s how you got. “So he prayed to Athene, and 
after he prayed there was a silence. ‘Were not the sandals to lead 
me to the right road? Then the road which I have tried to go must 
be the wrong road.’ ” Wrong—all wrong! What about “Sandal?” 
Could she draw a sandal on the board to show how different it 
was from a clog? 

A long sigh burst out. Her colleagues turned round to tease. 

“Stewing away as usual, and after your dinner too. You'll 
die of dyspepsia, Miss Spring.” 

Milly smiled rather wanly. She wanted to be friendly. 

“Tve got a story lesson this afternoon. It’s my best lesson, I’m 
afraid.” 

“Oh yes, even George Tyce will listen to a story. Pm sure I 
was glad enough to be rid cf him when he left Standard J. I 


_ don’t know what you do with him.” 


The conversation, which had languished, sprang to life again. 
“Poor kiddie, bad home” came from the group by the fire; and, 
“Did I ever tell you how... ?” “Well, I never! What did you 
do?” “Is’n Tee or-ful?” And Milly, putting her hand over the ear 


. nearest the fireplace, read on: “Then suddenly his eyes were 


opened, and he heard the sound -of running water”—sounded 
lovely, the way it was put in the book—must explain ‘desert’ 
and bring out the need for water, Perseus coming to the point 
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where he couldn’t bear any more. She knew what that felt like, 
but you couldn’t put it to children. “And Perseus flew all day, 
and the sky was red with flame.” They'd understand chat all 
right. 

“Ten to” said a voice from the fire. “Come on, girls, or she'll 
be getting the wind up.” Scraping of chairs, yawning and 
stretching. Each pulled out a pocket comb, and parted and patted 
her hair before the glass. For a moment Milly was alone. She 
had to bend her knees to get a'view of herself in the tiny glass. 
The comb crackled through her hair, pushing toughly through 
its thick crescents. She considered her face gravely. It looked 
unexpectedly young and fresh. She had felt somehow that strain 
and misery would have left haggard traces. She had once hated 
to be thought so young. “Needn't worry,” she told herself. 
“Soon grow old at this rate.’ 

But expecfancy and an unquenchable desire to try again came 
to her as she faced her class once more, especially as, George 
being absent, the children seerhed to settle quietly in their places. 
“PI bet PI manage them this afternoon!” It was fatal that, when 
George returned from the stocks, she should have imagined that 
punishment banishes evil spirits. “Get on with your hand- 
work, George” she smiled propitiatingly, for she had hated Miss 
Binns’ manner over the “Late bench.” George, very naturally, 
wag suffering from reaction. “He didn’t care anyhow.” He 
topped off his day’s misdoings by making paper pellets of his 
hand-work material, and shooting them all over the room when 
Milly wasn’t looking. 

The hour following dinner was always a difficult one, your 
patience and endurance hanging by a thread, your energy at its 
i lowest ebb. Like a sick man,. whose quivering life dies down 
in the early hours of the morning, you felt, between two 
and three, that the waters were closing over your head. 
Deathly tired you were, and thé end not yet in sight. She knew 
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the feel of the hours in a school day by now, as a gardener knows, 
without looking at the sun, how phase of light gives place to 
phase of light. The last hour beckons like cool shade after a dusty 
road. On darkening evenings the crude realities of the class- 
room are dimmed to a peculiar pensiveness. Dusk brings, 
eventually, peace and silence. The last effort is easy. 

Milly’s story lesson came like the drink in the desert she tried 
so hard to describe. 

“Ts it about that chap wot could fly?” they questioned when 
she opened the book. 

“Yes. Do you remember his name?” 

George’s hand up? Incredible! 

“George, you tell me. What was it?” 

“Percy Summat,” and then in a rush: “They give him soom 
shoes with wings on, an’ he was scared, an’ they said “ joomp’ ar’ 
he joomped, an’ didn’t fall down.” 

A pause—he floundered, and then added with a gulp: “ but 
he ran along the sky.” 

Milly glanced at the book. The last lesson had ended, “And . 
behold, instead of falling, he floated and stood, and ran along the 
sky.” The eyes of Milly and George met for the first time that 
day without animosity. “Please’z,” he said gravely and urgently, 

“go on with the story.” 

As she read the class surrendered itself. Fifty pairs of eyes beat 
upon her. Here a child leaned back with folded arms, head 
slightly dropping to keep in touch with her through a small 
forest of backs and heads. There leaned one, cheek on hand, elbow 
on desk, in profound attention. Here again a boy, hands in 
pocket, sat, his head fallen on his chest, his legs thrust out under 
the desk in front, his eyes gripping the reader. Cross-eyed Annie, 
her two hands cupping her chin, gazed transfixed, though she 
was not quite sure whati it was all about. Silence, except for Milly’s 
` voice, magnetized Silence—a ctowd watching the performance 
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of some hazardous feat keeps all sound arrested like that. 

She read on, and came to the rescue of Andromeda. “But, 
when he came near, it was no statue but a maiden of flesh and 
blood.” A ripple of surprised horror ran over the class. She 
looked up, took in that forest of eyes starry with vision, rapt, 
lost, not fixed on her but gazing through her at that magical 
thing to which her words had brought them. In the instant of a 
page’s turning her mind swept away, and she was out of time— 
a small child doing home lessons in the sitting-room over the 
shop at home. The bell tinkled every time a customer came or 
went. Her mother’s voice overheard: “ Our Milly is going to bea 
teacher. Give the girl a chance, her dad says to me.” For a second 
—as if she had been for an age straining and fumbling at some- 
thing—she tasted most utter fulfilment. A wheel, and she the 
hub of it. Sparks flying out on every side, but she in the true 
centre knew peace and clear assurance. 

“Her arms,” she went on,-“were spread above her head and 
fastened to the rock with chains of brass. Her head dropped on 
her bosom with sleep or weariness or grief.” A child sighed an 
unfathomable sigh, and a voice unconscious of interruption, like 
one talking in his sleep, asked: “Too fast to loose?” The surface 
of the silence was broken by this pebble of sound, the rings it 
made broke and scattered. “He'll loose her joost now” and “Give 
over” the others protested, and silence surged back. An in- 
articulate murmur of relief went round when Perseus “drawing 
Harpé from his thigh cut through the brass as tho’ it had been 
flax (a thread of cotton, added Milly)... . And Andromeda told 
him she was punished by the sea gods . . . nothing but my blood 
can atone for the sins I have never committed.” George’s eyes 
blazed at that. “Go on” was his unspoken command. 

“On came the great sea monster, his great sides fringed with 
clustering shells and seaweed, the water gurgling in and out of 
his jaws. . . . Then down from the heights of the air fell Perseus 
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like a shooting star... .” 

“Has any little girl or boy lost a red muffler?” The voice of 
Miss Binns crashed into the quiet. She had stolen in unnoticed 
by the absorbed class. Eyes that had been gazing at the shrouded 
head, at the goat-skin, at Harpé flashing, fell upon a red woollen 
muffler, hung up in a skinny hand. A shifting, a scratching, a 
great yawn, a stretching of legs, and a rumble of boots on the 
floor proclaimed the return to realism. Milly gazed rather vacantly 
at Miss Binns and the scarf. “No?” said Miss Binns. “It doesn’t 
belong to anyone here? It doesn’t do to leave our clothes about, 
you know. Some one will be wanting this in the morning.” She 
turned to Milly: “Will you give them something to do, Miss 
Spring? I want you in my room for a moment.” She smiled—an 
official machine-made smile, meant to imply: “I see you are 
getting on after all.” ` 

When Milly came back, after dismissing the class, she looked, 
apathetic with weariness, throughethe bundle of loose sheets in 
her hand. It was as she had thought. The class, left to itself, had 
had a rollicking ten minutes of amusement, and had written 
nothing but their names and half a sentence on each sheet. But 
“G, Tyce” had covered his with sprawling print: 

“Pursyous had boots with wings on. He fleu acrost the skie 

and got a gurl off of a sea monstir his sord was called Arpe a 

Godiss give it him with the boots she said you got to go on 

and never mind wot and he did.” 








THE ADELPHI FORUM 
Concerning “Son of Woman” 


Y book on D. H. Lawrence aroused in the U.S.A. very 

much the same kind of protest as it did here. An American 
journal was courteous enough to invite me to make my defence 
against those who charged me with an unfeeling exposure of a 
friend. I give my reply herewith, in the belief that it may be of 
some use to English readers of Son of Woman:—. - 

_ “Tam unfeignedly sorry that my book should have given pain 
to any intimate relations or friends of Lawrence. But it would be 
dishonest for me to pretend that I did not know it would give 
them pain. Why, then, publish your book? they ask. And the 
answer is pepfectly simple. Lawrence is not, any more, a personal 
and domestic figure; he is not this woman’s husband, that 
woman’s brother, this woman’s son. He is a universal figure; he 
belongs to the world. And he is universal, not by any trick of 
speech, as one might say that any man who has been revealed to 
the world belongs to the world, but by his conscious intention 
and his unconscious destiny. Lawrence really was a great man. 

“The offence that my book has given is, in my opinion, due 
simply to the fact that I have, from first to last, regarded him as a 
great man; a truly symbclical figure. It was, in the nature of things, 
inevitable that this attitude of mine towards Lawrence should give 
pain to those who looked upon him as a domestic figure. Their 
impulse, quite rightly, is to hide the weaknesses of the man they 
love; my duty is to reveal the weaknesses of the man I revere, 
because those weaknesses are not weaknesses, but only the con- 
ditions of his greatness. 

“Here we come to the real issue between us. It is the irre- 
concilable opposition between two kinds of love: between the 
domestic love which seeks to hide and protect, and the impersonal 
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love which seeks to understand. To domestic love, impersonal 
love seems like an outrage and a blasphemy. I am perfectly aware 
that it must be so; and I am sorry, but I cannot change the nature 
of things. 

“There is another kind of criticism of my book about which I 
am unable to feel any concern whatever. Whereas the protests cf 
those who really are, and have good reason to be, pained by my 
work, give me pain, the outcries of those who merely pretend to 
be shocked by it leave me perfectly cold. Invariably, these people 
betray themselves. They reveal their complete ignorance of 
Lawrence’s work. (And, if one thing above another has struck 
me in the hostile criticisms of Son of Woman, it is this abysmal 
ignorance of Lawrence’s actual writing. These so-called ‘critics’ 
have never read one single book of Lawrence’s seriously. The 
idea that he was a man with amazing natural gifts wholly devoted 
to discovering a way of life for mankind, that what he was doing 
was of real and present importance to themselves, seems never 
to have entered their heads. It is sheer impudence on their part 
to write about Lawrence at all.) 

“Finally, there is this simple thing to be said. My book on 
Lawrence, like Lawrence’s own work, has to stand the test of 
time. If it is worthless, it will assuredly be forgotten; if it was 
meanly conceived, its meanness will become apparent. After all, 
it is not Lawrence who will stand or fall by my book upon him, 
but myself. It was the best that I had to give; and, above all, for 
this concerns me more nearly, it was the best I had to give to him. 
If it is worthless, so much the worse for me. 

“One word more: there are those who have persuaded them- 
selves that my real object in writing this book was-to prove to the 
world that Lawrence was wrong and I was right. This seems to 
me so incredibly stupid that I do not wonder that I had forgotten 
all about it. The one gbject of ray book was to prove to the world 
that it tales a great man to be wrong as Lawrence was wrong. 
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He crucified himself for all the world to see, if it has eyes to see. 

The evidence is in his books. And not one of all my critics, of 

whatever kind, has brought forward one particle of evidence to 

show that my reading of Lawrence’s books is in any essential 
point mistaken.” 

J- MIDDLETON MURRY 


Skelton: A Reply to Robert Graves 


N his review of my edition of The Complete Poems of John 
Skelton (Dent), Mr. Graves reminds us that he himself was 
the first and “most enthusiastic’ modern rediscoverer of the 
poet. This, of course, may be true. But as yet, to the best of my 
knowledge,,his claim to be considered a Skelton authority rests 
on little but his enthusiasm. Except for a few ejaculations here 
and there and a pamphlet selection of the poet’s works contributed ` 
to the Benn Sixpenny Series, he has, so to speak, done little but 
wave his arms and shout “Skelton! Skelton!” He accuses me of 
“tedious bluff.” But there is such a thing as enthusiastic bluff— 
and that too grows tedicus in the end. 

Robert Graves calls my edition “An Incomplete Complete 
Skelton,” though he admits that I have not left out any of 
Skelton’s verses—“except those that preface his Book of Three 
Fools.” I should have put those in, says Mr. Graves. But surely 
a Skelton enthusiast, let alone a Skelton authority, should be up 
in his facts. He should know that modern authorities have dis- 
proved Skelton’s authorship of this book. 

But to come to Mr. Graves’ great point—the scansion of 
Skelton’s verse, which he says I have “bungled.” 

Let me explain the position. Scholars are agreed that when 
Skelton wrote the final accented e of Chaucer was rapidly falling 
into disuse. The poets of the 15th and early 16th cerfturies had 
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in fact lost Chaucer’s melody largely through the gradual 
silencing of this final e. And as all through Tudor and Elizabethan 
times Chaucer was read without this e, is it likely that Skelton 
would have made a systematic use of it? Nevertheless it still 
lingered on, more as a nuisance than anything else, and it was 
largely to free himself from this tiresome situation that Skelton 
struck out with an original metre of his own, which he used with 
great freedom and versatility, But in restricting his lines to an 
undue evenness, by padding them out with a profusion of 
accented final e’s which was never intended, Mr. Graves also 
restricts the free play of Skelton’s rhythms, and obscures those 
swift and whimsical changes of tempo that depend for their effect 
so much upon the sensitivity of the reader’s ear, and not upon a 
system of accentuation applied by rcte. (It is for this reason, 
incidentally, that the same words occur differently spelt and 
accented in different parts of my text). It is plain, therefore, that 
no two people will read Skelton in quite the same way, and that 
one cannot dogmatize about a right or a wrong way to read him. 
Mr. Graves’ way is not my way. For instance, he appears to 
think that the elegy On the Death of King Edward IV should 
have the same rhythm as Humpty-Dumpty. I do not agree with 
him. ; 

He cites the line, “This world hath conforméd me down to 
fall’—-and says that “down” should be written “downë.” 
“Edward did not fall like a sack of coals; it is a tragic not a comic 
piece.” Precisely: neither did he bounce like an indiarubber ball. 
He did not fall “downé,” which rebounds rather comically; he 
fell “down,” which has a soncrous finality about it. 

Similarly in his quotation from Alinor Rumming, Mr. Graves 
writes: 

But drinké, still drinké, 
Ang let the cat winké! 


where, by’ his almost vicious addiction to accented final e’s, he 
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practically obscures the swing of the drinking-catch that the 
lines echo when left naturally as: ` 

But drink, still drink, 

And let the cat wink! 
Elizabethan printers spelt nearly every word with a terminal e, 
but that does not mean that they must all be sounded! 

The omission of Skelton’s Latin marginal notes was advised, 
as explained. As to the Latin portions of the text, they are, as 
Dyce remarks, sometimes of such a “ludicrous incorrectness” 
that there can be no question of accurate translation. However, 
Tam glad Mr. Graves has pointed out the error in Elinor Rumming. 
“Tun” is, of course, the noun, as he says, and “dung” the verb. 
But my text does not pretend to be a scholar’s text. Rather is 
it a complete text modernised to suit the average reader of poetry, 
for whom, previously to this edition, Skelton was merely a name. 

And, surely, if Robert Graves considers himself so exclusively 
qualified to deal with Skelton (Richard Hughes, it appears, also 
aroused his indignation by doing an edition without asking his 
permission first), is it not time he gave us some really constructive 
criticism of the poet, or even a “Complete Complete” edition, 
instead of spitefully carping and quibbling and, what is worse, 
misrepresenting the work of those who do take the trouble to 
reprint the poems? So: 
i Rail not Graves, 

Rail not crankë, 
Nor Scot, nor Scottë am I, 
Robert von Ranke! 
PHILIP HENDERSON 
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MCTAGGART. A Memoir. By G. Lowes Dickinson (Cambridge) 6s. 
THE GREAT AMPHIBIUM. By Joseph Needham (Student Christian Move- 
ment) 6s. 

It would be a public service if Mr. Lowes Dickinson would compile 
a memoir of every great Cambridge intellectual as he has done here so 
excellently, with the help of Professor Basil Williams and Mr. S. V. 
Keeling, for the philosopher McTaggart. Besides giving an extra- 
ordinarily complete picture of the man, this small book reveals, to 


- those who can read between the lines, how. the sheltered, intellectual, 


academic life may distort the harmonious growth of even the most 
promising personality. A lesson we need to learn in these days of 
specialisation. Even those who know little of McTaggart’s philosophy, 
and not much more of Hegels, can see-kow this brilliant student of 
Hegel, with the passion and the intellect to make a great philosopher, 
dwindled at Cambridge into a scholar of philosophy aad a likeable 
Don. 

McTaggart believed in “timeless reality” where “there is no change 
and no weariness, and that which is highest (he meant love) can exist 
without ceasing.” His fundamental beliefs, Mr. Lowes Dickinson tells 
us, were guaranteed to him by “certain experiences of a mystical kind,” 
but he felt it to be his lifes wozk to substantiate them intellectually. 
The Cambridge atmosphere was, of course, very favourable to the 
development of his fine intellect, but, alas, it seems to have atrophied 
the power (which undoubtedly he once possessed) of evaluating the 
emotional experiences which were the original guarantee of the values 
he laboured intellectually to establish. Had he attempted to do so, he 
would have found that these experiences had not been completely 
experienced. But this very realisation would have helped to complete 
them and would have saved him from the vain labour of constructing 
a logical, impersonal universe like Spinoza’s, to be the home of 
values which, unlike Spinoza’s, were personal, because incompletely 
realised. 

This basic inconsistency makes his philosophy needlessly com- 
plicated, like that of Descartes compared to Spinoza. It also accounts 
for his believing, in a»naively literal sense, in reincarnation, and in 


personal irffmortality (though not in the vulgar sense of life through an 
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indefinitely long period of time). Having read McTaggart’s Relations 
of Time and Eternity, Thomas Hardy wrote to him, saying: “As a 
mere empiricist I have the common-place feeling that the Timeless 
Reality knows no difference between what we call good and what we 
call evil.” If McTaggart could have understood this, he might have 
been as great as Hardy. For the complete submission to this common- 
place feeling” is the condition of self-knowledge; and without self- 
knowledge there cannot be fundamental disinterestedness; and without 
that disinterestedness any philosophy, however painstaking and 
sincere, will be essentially anthropomorphic and scholastic. 

Another distinguished Cambridge man—Dr. Joseph Needham, the 
biologist—seems to be up against the same difficulties as McTaggart, 
though he approaches them on a less intellectual plane and from a 
different angle. If he could see that “ religious” truth, just as much as 
“scientific” truth, has no place for the personal element, he would see 
that most of his arguments in Zhe Great Amphibium ate unnecessary. 
In this book he is concerned about the difference between the 
“scientific” @nd the “religious” attitudes, and is very anxious that the 
former should not obliterate the latter. He rightly sees that the scientist, 
gua scientist, is indifferert to ethical considerations; but his view of 
religion is a lamentable confusion of mysticism and ethics. He speaks 
of religion as the sense of che mystery, of the ultimate alogicality, of the 
universe, and he speaks of “the other-worldliness of the religious mind, 
which occurs universally in persons intimate with the numinous, and 
arises directly out of the ethical and individual character of that 
experience .. .” But why on earth does he think that the sense of the 
numinous, of the alogicality of the universe, has an ethical character? 

-He says, quite rightly, that the scientific worker “does not wish to 
allot any ethical adjectives to such phenomena as parasitism” because 
“from his point of view a parasite . . . is admirably adapted to its 
environment... . And what the world finds intensively repulsive and 
terrifying will be to the scientific mind a ‘ beautiful stillborn specimen 
of phocomelia.”” What he fails to understand is that, in this respect, the 
mind of the mystic is exactly the same as the mind of the scientist, 
only more so. To the mystic as to the scientist, only more so, every- 
thing in the world, including the repulsive and terrifying, is beautiful. 

To be sure, Mr. X. the scientist, who sees nothing unethical in a 
louse, and Mr. Y., the mystic who know? that aX existence is 
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perfection, will both prcbably prefer not to be physically lousy or 
economically parasitic; but this is no way invalidates X.’s scientific 
interest in parasites nor Y.’s knowledge that, whatever happens, all 
is well with the universe. For Mr. X. is not a disembodied scientific 
intelligence, nor is Mr. Y. a disembodied mystical consciousness. Each 
of them lives as a man in the world of gocd and evil, and makes ethical 
judgments about it. But in so far as they experience, respectively, the 
scientific passion for truth and the mystic knowledge of Timeless 
Reality, they are both of them outside the world of ethics, and the 
difference between them is one of degree, and not of kind, as Dr. 
Needham appears to think. 

But it is not easy to find out what he does think about religion, and 
it never will be until he makes up his mind whether the religion which 
he is so anxious to protect from science means the sense of mystery or 
the cultivation of the human virtues. The second is a question of ethics 
but the first has no more to do with ethics than science has. To put the 
sense of mystery up against science as if they were antagonistic is to 
do an injustice to both; for they can only be hostile whefi the sense of 
mystery is contaminated with ethics or when science is blindly dog- 
matic, in other words, when it is not gufficiently scientific. 

RICHARD REES 


CAN GOVERNMENTS CURE UNEMPLOYMENT? By Sir Norman Angell 
and Harold Wright (Dent) 3s. 6d. 

Sufficient unto the book is the title thereof. Can Governments cure 
Unemployment?” 

Let us ask a few more questions. 

Does Industry want men to do the work when machines can d it 
more cheaply? Do we want more work, or less? Do we want labour- 
saving or labour-creating devices? If wages are the concomitant of 
work, who gets the wages wher. the machine does the work? If it is 
desirable that the machine should do the work, where should the 
workman look for wages? Is it desirable that the workman should be 
deprived of the wages earned by the machine? If wages are only to be 
paid for work which the machine cannot do, is there not inevitably 
going to be a shortage of wages, and of work for men (i.e. unem- 
ployment), when theemachine becomes efficient? Who can live by 
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payment on the basis of production when it is the machine that does the 
producing? 

We have a House of Commons stuffed with “sound business men” 
doing all they can in their personal and industrial capacities to run 
their concerns with as little human labour as possible, aided moreover 
in this laudable ambition by a century’s intensive labour-saving 
machinery—in their public capacities, ostensibly seeking to find 
employment for the very human beings their well-run industries 
struggle to eliminate! And Sir Norman Angell and Mr. Harold Wright 
gravely discuss their prospects of success! 

On the one hand, Industry sweating its soul to reduce labour to a 
minimum; on the other, Government tearing its hair to increase the 
amount of labour! Was there ever such a farce? Can governments cure 
unemployment? Can capital cure capitalism? Can parsons abolish 
tithes? Can tradesmen abolish profiteering? Can fishmongers cure 
sleepy-sickness? Can doctors cure fish? 

We would humbly suggest to our two authors that they turn their 
attention frofn the capabilities of governments to the workman and 
the machine. There is nothing essentially the matter with the man: 
he can still do a day’s work. There is nothing essentially the matter 
with the machine, for the simple reason that there cannot be. But with - 
the system which mops up the profits of both man and machine 
and places the whole of them in a third party’s pocket, there is possibly 
something pretty grievously the matter. Perhaps Sir Norman and 
Mr. Wright might care to take a look at it. Meantime, the proper title 
of this book should be “Can Capitalism have its Cake and eat it too?” 

MAX PLOWMAN 


THE GEORGIAD. By Roy Campbell (Boriswood) 5s. 

It is delightful to think how Mr. Roy Campbell must have enjoyed 
composing this fierce and brilliant castigation of the London literary 
world. Some of the lines will surely force the victims themselves to 
explode with laughter, and in these days, when Bloomsbury pontifi- 
cates in the Baronial press and on the wireless, the victims, even when 
not mentioned by name, will be identifiable to a very large audience. 
The Georgiad opens with a description of two gifted exiles who 
“form a joint Hermaphrodite-of-letters,” “able, at once, both to 
advance and shunt, to speak behind and prophesy in front.” We are 
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then introduced to the Georgian poets who “troop whore-hunting 
down the country lanes with fleshing spectacles and empty brains,” 
and decide, when rebuffed, that: 
Editors are the safest go-betweens— 
All maids are willing in the magazines. 

But sharper stings are reserved for the modern scientific and psycho- 
_ logical Happiness-recipes: 

And Russell’s only happiness of mind 

(His frail bird’s nest against the boisterous wind 

Of living) can be only built and lined 

Out of the tearings of his own thin hair 

“On the foundations of complete despair.” 

But happiness to a true men will come, 

Sometimes, for merely sitting on his bum: 
He is harder still on Mr. J. C. Squire’s pcetry which “makes a funeral 
of a Rugby match”: 

Heart-rending verse describes funereal play; 

While swarming adjectives in idle ranks,  ° 

As dumb spectators load the groaning planks 


The verbs hang useless by, like unfed threes 

With trousers idly flapping in the breeze, 

And while they strike their arm-pits for some heat , 

Or idly stamp their splayed trochaic feet, 

The two full-backs of alternating rhyme 

Walk sadly up and down to kill the time. 
But the sharpest stings of all are for “the tough old Matriarchs of 
English letters,” the “Dunmow Flitchers of the B.B.C.,” the rustic 
poetesses (““There, while in rhyme you keep the farmer’s books, 
your soulful face will scare away the rooks ”) and the fashionable 
« Nancy-boys.” 

Mr. Wyndham Lewis alone, so Mr. Roy Campbell seems to think, 

is man enough to storm the citadel of matriarchy, 

Where Venus never smiled, but in her place 

Some withered Nornie of the boreal race, 

With sour, nut-cracking, vegetarian face, 

Furrowed with tears, weeps out her rheumy eyes 

And makes%n English climate with her sighs. 
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Here the grim muses clothed in frowsy stuffs, 

Brogues, collars, tweeds, neck-ties, and starchen cuffs, 

Each with a heavy text-book in her hand 

Like guards around a frowning fortress stand. 
But Mr. Campbell also has a regard for D. H. Lawrence. However, 
one is not entitled to judge of his positive tastes from this poem, and 
one is tempted to wish he may continue to vent his distastes, for the 
quotations I have given afford a very inadequate idea of the venom 
and rollicking wit and the verbal punch and dexterity of versification 
of The Georgiad. One wishes it were twice as long. Yet it is really 
more important to know what we want than what we dislike, and it is 
difficult to see anything convincingly positive in the Roy Campbell- 
Wyndham Lewis critical position. 

R. R. 


IS GERMANY FINISHED ? By Pierre Viénot (Faber) 55. 

German youthfulness is essentially a self-conscious youthfulness. 
Can one belitve in anything when once it has become the object of 
intellectual scrutiny? This is one of the fundamental questions which 
M. Viénot raises in his admirable study Jncertitudes Allemandes, a 
translation of which has been published under the title, Zs Germany 
Finished? According to this author the sense of relativity has eaten 
deeply into the German soul, causing, not a mere temporary disturb- 
ance, but a state of chronic cultural crisis. 

“From the moment when we began to consider history for its 
own sake and not in relation to ourselves, it obliged us to see our- 
selves as accidental and particular cases. Having once started on the 
path of historical thought, we are forced to apply to ourselves that 
method of comparison and analysis which, when substituted for 
moral judgments, helped us to take stock of the past. We have called 
ourselves and our own age in question, like all the rest. The in- 
dividual character of our manners and institutions have been made 
plain to us. We have pondered on our own thoughts, at any rate 
in so far as they collectively represented the foundations of our social 
order. If we push this method to its logical conclusion, our ideas—- 
and still more, our convictions—cease to be appreciated for their 
truth’s sake. It is their function that we are considering, just as we 

considered those which cemented the edifices of pagt cultures. 
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From this moment they cease to be ideas and become ideologies, 

. linked to a predetermined state of affairs, related to an end, con- 
sidered in terms of that end, deprived (in a word) of all absolute 
value.... 

“We know that never again shall we escape from this clairvoyant 
self-consciousness; it is the millstone round the neck of modern 
man, and it will pin him down for ever in the midst of a final 
relativity.” 

On the other hand when he turns tc consider his own country, 
M. Viénot sees it as being definitely linked with the past. Bourgeois 
culture, which in Germany has been irrevocably undermined by self- 
consciousness, remains intact in France because that self-consciousness 
is lacking. ; 

“To be French and to live the life of a bourgeois is nothing 
exceptional or even particular to the French mind. It means: to be 
human, and to love, not a certain conception of justice, but ‘justice’ 
itself; to have a share in ‘civilization’; żo possess a universal value. 
... To possess Ais own truth, which for still greater cofnfort he calls 
truth itself, the Frenchman avoids all relativity.” 

The author is keenly aware of the conflict between these two points 
of view, aware too of the tragedy of it, aware that France belongs to the 
past, anxious for her to understand her neighbour—but does he 
believe that she can do so without being in turn the victim of uncer- - 
tainty, without sacrificing more or less completely her present stand- 
ards? On this point he is not quite clear. He explains relativity but he 
does not exactly preach it. Is France then to study relativity from the 
outside, without being herself involved in it? Or is France, in order to 
understand Germany, to beccme conscious even as Germany is 
conscious? Is she too to perform that highly intellectual and very 
German exercise, that of cutting at one’s own intellectual and moral 
roots? 

GEOFFREY SAINSBURY 


LAURA AND FRANCISCA. By Laura Riding (Seizin Press, Deya, Mallorca) 
255. 

The Seizin Press, which means Laura Riding, Robert Graves, and 

Len Lye, continues to issue occasional volumes, elegantly produced, 

but oracularly obscur® as to their contents. The latest is a poem by 
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Laura Riding in which apparently she assumes she has been called 
upon to explain her present way of life and how “Francisca” has 
emerged to symbolise her new self. She describes her daily life in 
Mallorca, and ends thus: “So here’s my story, now let me die again 
into the stranger you can’t do without, O tourists.of neighbourliness.” 
She begins by apostrophising a young man who inquired in a news- 
paper: “Where can one live abroad on very, very little a day?” and 
was answered; “The cheapest climate, scenery and food arein Mallorca.” 
She tells him: 
Money will buy you only money here, 
Another same yourself, unmagicked 
By the cheap touch of salvation. 
Of course, a lot of people come here, 
And Mr. Short at Palma finds them houses. 
But there they end and end. 
And that is why they like it here: 
Wherever the soul gives in to flesh 
Without a struggle is home. 
But you, I think, did not ask your question 
In the unquaint sense of firedness. 
But enough of you, this is a poem 
About how Laura turned into Francisca. 
And you come in only io show 
Mallorca in this poem is not 
A favoured island made for man by God, 
But so much godliness as man has 
In being faithful to being man. 
The rest of the poem might with advantage be more “unquaint,” yet 
there are many passages where the taste and sensitiveness of a fine mind 
are discernible and where significance breaks through the obscurity. 
For instance: “When peace, the slow-to-gather storm, sweeps in, 
which nothing can outlast except what never braved it with fair- 
weather reasoning,” and “Dear Robert, if you break, holding theliving 
self of man against death's selfless person too equally, nothing more is 
lost than my familiarness to you ” and “ alas, and has the will 
surrendered to impossibility at last, which takes no vengeance þut to 
nurse into enduring hopelessness, the health beyond all feeling well or 
ill?” Clearly, Miss Riding means that salvation comes by resigning 
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the personality and its wilfulness, and that there is a new lease of life 
for us if we learn to see things as they are here and now, and to forego 
the illusion that, if only we could go somewhere or other or achieve 
something or other, everything would be different. “Indeed,” she says, 
“there’s nowhere to fly off to. Everything’s here under your noses that 
you have right of knowledge in, and what you’re stupid of is stupid- 
ness.” In the same way, no doubt, what we’re unhappy of is unhappi- 
ness. Cease to struggle for external goods and you will find that the 
Kingdom of Heaven is within you. 

It must be true. But it is an old, old truth and one is surprised to 
find it expressed in such self-conscious terms and especially with such 
a queer, and rather complacent, undertone of deathliness: 

Shall you perhaps take ship? see for yourself? 

Francisca, here’s a gentleman from life 

Come all this way to mee: you... 

An unfriendly little girl... . 

A most indifferent smile for all this way.... 

And I? If I in Deya am 

No more envisageable phantasm 

Than the problematic child, Francisca. 

Then where am I, to seem a someone 

In the world, filling a chair and housed 

At an address that reaches me 

By means of this make-believe body— 

For never did I move or dwell 

Outside myself—then where am I? 

I lie from Dey inward by true leagues 

Of earthliness from the sun and sea 

Turning inward'to nowhere-on-earth. 
One is left with the impression that “Laura-Francisca” Riding has had 
a genuine vision of the peace that passes understanding, but that she is 
unusually self-conscious about it, and that she is interpreting it too 
much as if it were a state of death-in-life. 

R. R. 


KRISHNAMURTI. By Lilly Heber (Allen & Unwin) 7s. 6d. 
It is impossible to read through this little study of Krishnamurti 
without being convinced that one has to do with a remarkable per- 
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sonality. An individual who is capable, at the age of thirty-two, of 
deliberately dissolving an extensive organisation which was created 
years before with the express object of supporting and directing his 
activities as.a world teacher is indeed worthy of our attention and 
respect. Further, it is plain from the various impressions of him which 
are gathered together in these pages that he is also an extremely 
lovable figure, radiant, serene and manifestly in some way or other 
liberated from the bondage of his personal self. Whether his claim that 
he has “attained to the fullness of truth” indicates or not that there are 
still certain illusions. from which he has not yet emancipated himself 
the reader must be left to judge. But unless he is peculiarly hostile to 
Krishnamurti and his teachings he will be bound to concede that this 
gentle Indian youth has achieved a remarkable type of interior adjust- 
ment. 

It is in order to attain something of that adjustment for themselves 
that hundreds of people gather annually at the camp meetings held at 
Ommen and other centres where he seeks to share with them the know- 
ledge which he has acquired. The task is difficult because the central 
element in his gospel is the truth that each must find the light within 
him for himself; a great deal of his energy is used up in discouraging 
his hearers from centreing their religious feelings upon him instead of 
upon the One Life which is within all. “You must love Life,” he cries; 
and it is hardly necessary to state that by “Life” he means something 
more profound than Life as it is understood by the ordinary hedonist. 

The only respect in which Krishnamurti gives us cause for mis- 
givings is in his tendency to minimise the difficulties attending the 
realisation of this central principle. Nothing is more subtle and devious 
than the pathway to simplicity. And he seems to forget that his own 
illumination supervened upon a long and painful pilgrimage. Between 
a merely intellectual apprehension of the nature of Tao and its embodi- 
ment in the personality there is a vast region which can only be 
traversed by years of toil. There are those surrounding Krishnamurti 
who have evidently grasped it, and who are capable of discoursing 
eloquently enough about its nature—the work of M. Carlo Suarés is 
outstanding in this respect. But these enthusiasts appear to have 
forgotten the dictum of Lao Tse that he who knows the Tao may be 
recognised by the fact that he is reluctant to speak of it. 

Both by his teachings, and stilt more by his eing, Krishnamurti is 
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stressing a truth of vital importance to the modern mind. But he im- 
parts it only at a price. To use the jargon of philosophy, he falls into a 


. .-dangerous type of acosmism. He appears to conclude that because the 





immature confuse the form with the truth which it symbolises, tere- 
fore the only thing to do is to dispense with it. 
It is on account of this one-sidedness that one finds Krishnamurti’s 
_ -teachings in the end a little dull. Instead cf that exciting and precarious 
> balance between simplicity and complexity which pertains to any true 
` ‘association with Reality, we have a rather monotonous insistence on a 
‘formless Inwardness. And this also, it may be added, accounts for 
-` certain charactetistics of his followers. A few distinguished exceptions ` 
apart, they seem to consist of pecple—the author of the present study 
is no exception—who unite a genuine and beautiful impulse towards 
the spiritual with that painful intellectual woolliness which we associ- 
ate with the student of such subjects as Theosophy, New Thought or 
Christian Science. It is the attitude whick: finds alternative expression- 
in an identification of “spirituality” in painting with the misty and the 
insubstantial, rather than with the firmly delineated fotms of Blake. 
` For such people all is One because any given statement can without 
intellectual discomfort be readily reconciled with any other. 
Although Krishnamurti himself is ‘not guilty of such an extreme 
form of indiscipline, his teachings do tend to foster this tendency in less 
austere spirits. Yet we should be deeply grateful both for them and 
for the gracious personality by which they are communicated. For 
they emphasise in a notable manner a truth of which we are at the 
present day urgently in need. 
LAWRENCE HYDE 


DAWN’S LEFT HAND. By Dorothy M. Richardson (Duckworth) 7s. 6d. 

No one still unacquainted with the work of this, the most interesting 
and shamefully neglected of living English novelists, should begin with 
what is the tenth volume of one bcok. It is a volume more eventful in 
an exterior sense than most of its forerunners, for Miriam, after dallying 
with the notion of marriage wich Denslev, engages in an emotional 
friendship with a new character, Amabel, and then a“tually takes Hypo 
as a lover. The portrait of Hypo is here filled out and is much firmer in 
outline; but the portrait-sketch of Amabel is not quite successful— 
unless our uneasy sense that that enigma of doubtful nationality will let 
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Miriam down is a proof to the contrary. As regards Miriam herself, 
she has the richness of thought and feeling, the astonishing liveliness 
and breadth of perception, the vital solidity, that we have grown to’ 
count on. One can only explain her and her creator’s obscurity from 
public view by the great mental laziness and conventionality of even 
intelligent novel-readers. E. B. C. JONES 


sot. By Leonid Leonov. Translated by Ivor Montagu. & Sergei 
Nolbandov (Putnam) 7s. 6d. 

Set against our contemporary English novels this huge Russian- 
story appears a near-masterpiece. It is not huge in the swollen Priestley 
way, but in conception. It describes the building of a paper-factory in a 
tangled district of Northern Russia; the incredible barbarism with 

.which the Bolsheviks have to struggle; and the victory earned by 
forgetting personal pre-occupations in a savage devotion to the job. 
But the theme is not made to appear large at the expense of the little 
human affairs. They are all there, all the love-troubles, and soul- 
troubles, and petty ambitions. If character-drawing and place-descrip- . 
tion are not Leonov’s pre-occupations his skill is equal to these exercises. 
Only, all is subsidiary to Papers—the real title of the novel. 

Joc: 


GEORGIAN ENGLAND. By A. E. Richardson (B. T. Batsford) ars. 
Professor Richardson has here attempted to present “an intimate 
. picture of the life, work and the arts in England between the. years 
1700-1830”—a difficult enough task in any age. There are chapters 
on Sport, the Services, the Building Crafts and the Decorative Arts: 
short and rather unhelpful chapters on Music, Sculpture, Painting, Plays 
and Players. One curious fact emerges: that the characteristics of an 
age are broadly reflected in its costume. There is an amusing analogy 
between costume and architecture in comparing the scarlet coats and 
white stockings of the opening of the century with its red brick-work 
and white paint, while the black silk costumes and white cravats of the 
period of George III tell of plainer buildings of stone and brick. But if 
you would know Georgian England it would be more profitable to 
study the drawings of Hogarth and Rowlandson and read Defoe’s 
Moll Flanders. Moll may be pickpocket, professional bigamist and har- 
lot, yet she was a typical product ðf her age. Th® savage mgralisings of 
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Swift, the plays from Congreve to Sheridan, Constable’s landscapes 
and the Beggar’s Opera will do more than this book to introduce us to 
the world which was so hostile to William Blake. JOHN RODGERS 


MEISTER ECKHART, Volume II. Translated by C. de B. Avans (J. M. 
Watkins) 12s. 6d. 

This volume contains Meister Eckhazt’s discourses at lata 
. the Book of Benedictus, and some sermons. Never having read the 
“doctor ecstaticus” in the originel, I cannot say exactly how good this 
translation is, but I can say it is a delight to read. For example: “Now 

- our good people fondly think they can reach a point where sensible 

things are non-existent to the senses. They never will: that a disagree- 
able noise should be as grateful to the ear as the sweet tones of a lyre 


is a thing I shall never attain tc.” And again: “Watch ‘thyself, and , 


wherever thou findest thyself, there leave thyself it is much the best 

way.” Is there not in these passages a charmingly convincing personal 

‘ring? It persists all through Mr. Evans’s translation. g RR 

“TURNER. A SPECULATIVE PORTRAIT. By Walter Bayes. (Geoffrey 
Bles) ros. 6d. é 

A book by a painter, about a painter and, despite its author’s 
intention, principally for painters. It is full of the sort of talk one used 
to hear in the studios during the first decade of the century. Here again 
is Ruskin, laughed at as a rhetorical and rather smug moralist, but 
properly appreciated as an acute critic and theorist. 

A portrait so speculative as this has value not because of it its bio- 
graphical reference, but as a work of fiction. Frankly, it is fiction ; 
only the identity of the life-model from whom the principal character 
has been drawn is disclosed. The drawing is vigorous. Frans Halsian. 
And the studio chatter which occupies us during the “rests” is—well, 
it is good studio chatter, amusing and lively. Excépt for a sort of 
smirk which accompanies any reference to sexual promiscuity. But 
that, too, is reminiscent of the pre-war studio. The writing, considered 
as a literary tour de force by a painter, has great facility. J-W-C. 
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THE ADELPHI 


VOL. 3, NO. 5, FEBRUARY — 


Notes and: Comments 


ENTIMENTALITY is our word for the feelings of others 

which we think less profound than our own. Naivety is our 
word for the thoughts of others when they have not taken into 
account—just what we have. These two words are amongst the 
most insidious in our language, and even the most guarded writer , 
cannot always escape them—the provocation is sometimes too 
great. Nor can they fail to crop up from time to time in the 
political controversy which runs through the pages of this number 
of the Adelphi. Indeed it is not suggested that they should be 
banished for ever from the language; but the writer who uses 
them might pause for a moment to consider what they mean. 
In nine cases out of ten they mean “I am right and you are 


= wrong,” or “I am a better man than you.” It may of course be 
| occasionally necessary for things of this sort to be said. But 


would it not be better tc say them rather more directly, not by 
means of words which claim to be objective categories? For these 
are not categories by which mankind may be classified. The 
young Radiguet who was tortured by the question of naivety 
came to the conclusion that we are most naive when we think we 
are not naive. We might suggest no less that we are most senti- 
mental when we claim not to be so, and that claim is tacitly made 
every time the word is used. 


HE controversy to which I refer concerns the question 
of “civil liberty” or the “soyereignty of human personality.” 
The issues involved are of the first importance, and ft is to be 
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hoped that the subject will be further debated. There is, however, 
a point which might well be raised at once. In his able book, 
Incertitudes Allemandes, which was reviewed in the Adelphi 
last month, there is a passage in which M. Viénot says :— 

I know a certain German, one of the leaders of European 
economics, to whom all present political problems seem childish 
compared with scientific realities and the changes they bring in 
their train. “None of the things you are bothering about will exist 
in twenty years’ time” is his usual reply to political questions; and 
he turns the conversation to synthetic rubber or to the increased 
yielding capacity of corn by the chemical treatment of seed. 
This is not quoted as an answer to the ideas which have so far 

pn advanced in this discussion, but rather as a point of view to 
be kept concurrently in mind. This “technological” standpoint 
is apt to be neglected in this country, suspicious as it is of experts, 
and dominated as it is by the almost legendary figute of the Prac- 

tical Man. 

N a recent speech reported widely in the press, Sir Walter 

Layton argued that international war debts and reparations 
could not simply be wiped out, because of the existence of , 
internal war debts. 

Supposing they were all wiped out, somebody was going to pay. 
Britain was going to pay, for one. Ifall reparations and war debts 
were wiped out. there was some £1,600,000,000 of our Natibnal 
Debt still remaining on this country in respect of money which was 
raised here and loaned to the Allies. ... 

A protest must be raised against these remarks which give 
colour to a widespread but quite erroneous view, the view that 
external and internal debts are economically homologous. They 
are in fact fundamentally different. An internal debt is, to borrow 
a chemist’s expression, a reversible process. The money paid out 
can be recalled by taxation to any extent desired, if only a 
government has the will to do it. But money paid abroad is an 
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irreversible process; that is to say there is no definite mechanism 
for its recall. It may of course be lent back, but even that is not a 
complete reversal of the process unless the debt is subsequently 
written off. An internal debt may be described as a question of 
circulation, an external debt as a question of loss of blood. And 
you really cannot confuse hemorrhage and chilblains! 


OTHING points to the need of a revolution in economic -° 
thought more obviously than the continued demand for a 


favourable trade balance for this country. Referring to the slump 


and the abandonment of the gold standard. Mr. Garvin says :— 


These are astonishing things to have happened under “free 
imports without free trade.”” What better fruit than we are tasting 
can be expected from the withering tree? Let it not cumber the 
ground. In she name of sense and sanity and foresight, for what 
further lessons are we waiting. 
The lesson we are waiting to learn is quite a simple one. If we` 

are to have a favourable balance, which nation is to have the 
correspondingly unfavourable one? If Mr. Garvin will teach us 
that, in the name of sense and sanity and foresight or even in the 
name of bombast, we shall be grateful. 


THAT we want is a trade balance—just that and nothing 
more. Not a “favourable” balance or an “adverse” 
balance, but just a balance. A “favourable” balance is really a 
very unsymmetrical, unbalanced affair. In fact so much has been 
lost on the swings that we have been trying to erect a roundabout 
at Lausanne. The snag is, of course, that those who win on 
swings don’t like roundabouts. 


Y dint of various economies we have been enabled to 
enlarge this number of, the Adelphi ta, 80 pages. Cheaper 
paper has been used both for the text and the covef, and the 
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“‘Jatter is printed in one colour only. The new paper used is 


thinner than the old and accordingly at the first touch the 
magazine may be thought to contain not more but less. Such 
an impression will, however, be speedily dispelled by a glance 


>. at our pages and we are confident that our public will appreciate 
“the change. We should, indeed, have liked to go right back to a 


96-page issue, but that would have required still further econo- 
mies and these would only be made possible by some drastic 
recasting of the magazine. A change of this sort cannot be lightly ` 
entered into. But we feel that all reasonable sacrifice should be 
made in the presentation for the sake of the subject-matter, and 
if further consideration. shows a 96-page issue to be feasible, we 


. shall undertake it. 


HE prize of the month is awarded for candour, and goes to 
the newspaper—one of the most respectable of our dailies— 


“which said:-— 


The destruction of the Caeo of the Saviour in Moscow, which 

has just been completed, in order to make way for the erection of a 

Palace of Soviets is the most striking symbol of the change in the 

architectural landscape of Moscow and, to a lesser extent, of other 

Russian cities, where churches are rapidly yielding ground to 

workers’ clubs and other edifices more in harmony with the spirit 

of the present time. 

We would like to name the prize-winner. But a fear lurks in 
our mind that it may have been won by accident; and we should 
be very sorry if this honourable mention were turned into’ a 
reprimand for a certain Moscow correspondent. 

G. S. 





JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


The Necessity of Communism 


HAVE lately written a book called The Necessity of Com- | 

munism. It will be published fairly soon. By rights this book’, 
should have appeared in these pages, for it belongs to the sequence 
of articles which I have published here. Unfortunately, it would 
have filled at least two complete numbers. Such publication was 
therefore impossible. 

Nevertheless, I owe it to readers of the Adelphi that I should 
give them some account of the train of thinking which has ended 
in my conversion. This account must necessarily be brief and in- 
adequate. It cannot possibly take the place of a book ten times its 
length, which js itself as brief as I could make it; but it will, I hope, 
serve as a makeshift bridge across a palpable gap in the continuity | 
of my writing in the magazine. The concluding paragraphs may ‘ 
also help to supply an answer’ to questions raised by my refer- 
ences to “the sovereignty of human personality” in my last article. 


“The Necessity of Communism.” What do I mean by Com- 
munism? And what do I mean by the necessity of Communism? 

By Communism I mean what Karl Marx meant by it. I conceive 
that Marx and Engels, the authors of “The Manifesto of the Com- 
munist Party” in 1848, have the right to define what Communism 
is. It is unfortunate that, for most people to-day, Communism 
, means not so much the system of economics as the system of 
government which is now established in Russia. That system is 
very right and proper for Russia; it is manifestly the product of a 
specifically Russian histcrical necessity. The Ogpu is the evident 
lineal successor of the Okhrana; the autocratic “dictatorship of 
the proletariat,” the evident lineal successor of the Tsarist auto- 
cracy. They are, in fact, che inevitable accomfaniments of an eco- ' 
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nomic revolution in Russia. The economic revolution is funda- 
mental and real. Economic individualism has been eradicated in 
Russia. But this economic revolution has assumed political forms 
which are purely Russian, end exclusively Russian. Quite natur- 
ally it is those political forms of the Russian economic revolution 


‘which instinctively repel some Englishmen, and instinctively at- 


tract others. In the one case, as in the other, it is the accidents, not 


the essentials, of Communism which repel or attract them. 

Communism, essentially, is simply an economic system under 
which ownership of the means of production is finally and irre- 
vocably taken away from individuals and vested in the com- 
munity. It is a system under which the production of goods is 
regulated by society as a whole—let us say briefly by the State, 
considered as the executive and regulative instrument of the whole 
community—in the best interests of society as,a whole. The 
` moment we return to this simple description of the Communist 
State, we see simply that it is eminently desirable. The difficulty is 
to find the way to establish it. For, however desirable the Com- 
munist State may appear in its simple and abstract description, 
when we face up to the fact of what is required of us as individual 
men we turn rather hurriedly aside. It is very easy to talk about 
the need for other people to sacrifice their economic individu- 
alism; it is extraordinarily difficult to have the constant will to 
sacrifice one’s own. To this I shall return: for the overcoming of 
this stubborn reluctance was crucial in my own development, and 
is central to my whole position. 

By Communism, then, I do mean the economic revolution 
which has taken place in Russia; I do not mean the political forms 
in which that economic revolution has taken shape in Russia. 
Those political forms are Russian; they are not essential, but acci- 


dental to Communism. To seek to impose them in England is not’ 


only to be a romantic doctrinaire, but also to be an ineffective, 
and therefore a bad? Communist. 
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But it must be said, with equal emphasis, that by Communism 
I do not mean English Socialism, either. English Socialism we 
know by painful experience. There is no Socialism in it. Again 
and again it has proved itself to be completely lacking in the will 
towards that economic evolution which is, and must always be, 
the essential of Communism. English Socialism, in practice, is 
simply a high-wage movement. A high-wage movement may be 
a valuable instrument in the effort to achieve an economic revolu- 
tion; but when it becomes merely an end in itself, it is contemp- 
tible. It is simply Capitalism without brains. It has neither logic 
nor morality to withstand the economic pressure of the system on 
which it battens, for it is itself morally and logically a part of that 
system. It booms in a bcom, and is depressed with a depression. 

There are, of course, some English Socialists—more, I think, 
in the ranksthan among the leaders—of whom this is not true. 
But as a general description of English Socialism it is accurate 
enough. The average Labour voter votes simply for higher wages, 
not at all for economic revolution; and the average Labour leader 
is led by the men he is supposed to lead. The intellectual Labour 
leader persuades himself and tries to persuade everybody else that 
an economic revolution is not a revolution at all. 

On the contrary, an economic revolution is by far the most 
radical of all “‘revolutions;” it is the only revolutionary revolu- 
tion. Those who try to conceal the revolutionary nature of true 
Socialism are simply selling the pass. Perhaps they do it uncon- 
sciously: in which case they have no claim at all to the name of 
Socialist. For the Socialist who is unaware of the revolutionary 
nature of the demand he is making cannot be a Socialist. Or they 
do it deliberately as political tactics: in which case they blunt the 
fundamental moral appeal of Socialism, and weaken it fatally. 

The cat is out of the bag. Communism is, of course, nothing 
but genuine Socialism. And the measure of the rottenness of Eng- 
lish Socialism is its absolute horror of being called Communist. 

K* 
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English Socialism is nothing if not respectable. If it had had any 
guts, and kept any faith, it would never have had to distinguish 


itself from Communism; it would never have been able to make’ 


the distinction. For Communism is simply Marxian Socialism. 
English Socialism was far too respectable to be Marxist, far too 
polite to be revolutionary, far too self-important to be anything 
at all. 

And there lies the practical difficulty of adopting a name. Com- 
munism in this country means the Communist Party; and Social- 
ism may mean anything. English Socialism is not revolutionary: it 
positively shudders at the imputation. Communism (as repre- 
sented by the Communist Party) is impossibly revolutionary: in 
reality it is a dilettantism. 

Still, I think that in view of the equivocation with which Eng- 


lish Socialism is associated and the discredit into “which it has — 


justly fallen, Communism is the right and proper name for the 
creed which I have adopted. Further, it is the name which Marx 
gave to the movement which he founded, and to which he devoted 
his whole life. And since it is, in my conviction, essential that we 
should return for the fundamentals of our creed to Marx and 
Engels, and so far from seeking to mitigate or minimise our de- 
scent from those great men, seek rather continually to emphasise 
and ‘be completely conscious of it, I propose to abjure the word 
“Socialism” and use the phrase: “Independent Communism.” 
“Communism,” because it is Communism; “Independent” be- 
cause it is based on the firm knowledge that doctrinaire Com- 
munist tactics à /a Russe are alien to this country. 

‘Now to the second question: the necessity of Communism. 
“Necessity” is a deceptive word. It has two different implications. 
. When therefore I assert “the necessity of Communism,” I may be 
asserting (1) that the economic revolution implied in Com- 
munism is, in fact, gnevitable: that, whatever you or I may do, 
whether we oppose or aid its coming, or whether we are in- 
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different, it will come: or (2) that it is a moral necessity or obliga- 
tion that we should accept this necessity, and aid its coming. 

T assert both these propositions. I do not assert them separately. 
They are inseparably connected with one another. If we see the 
historical and economic inevitability of Communism, then we are 
immediately compelled to take a moral decision with regard to it. 
I maintain that we are morally compelled to be Yea-sayers. 

First, then, the economic inevitability of Communism. I do not 
believe that the Marxian analysis of the modern economic situa- 
tion has ever been really challenged. There are any number of 
bright people who ignore Marxian economics. The average in-. 
telligent modern economist never speaks of him, unless with con- 
tempt. The modern convention is that Marx has been superseded: 
the fact is that Marx has not been understood. 

I maintain, without any fear of real contradiction, that the 
Marxian diagnosis is the only one adequate to the modern eco- 
nomic situation. The Marxian economics is the only economics 
for which the Credit Cycle is not a mystery, but a perfectly simple 
phenomenon. And the Credit Cycle—Boom and Depression—is 
for Marx a quite simple phenomenon, because he was a great 
enough man to challenge the unconscious assumption of all eco- 
nomics whatsoever. This unconscious assumption is at the basis 
of all modern economic thinking. It is the assumption that there 
ig and must always be only one means of distributing the goods 
which are socially produced among the members of the society 
which produces them: it is by individuals selling them to one 
another at a profit. It is perfectly true that this is the only means of 
distribution that the ordinary man can conceive; it is perfectly true 
that itis the only means of distribution which is actually employed 
in modern society outside Russia. In so far therefore as economics 
is the study of what actually happens in modern society, it has a 
right to make the assumption which it does make. But it also has a 
duty: to be fully conscious that the assumption which %t is making 
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is an assumption. 

Fundamental to Marx was a kind of awareness of which the 
modern economist is strikingly incapable. He was aware of the 
process of history as a process of constant change. He regarded 
history as fundamentally an economic process, and he saw clearly 
that there had been economic revolutions in the past, and that there 
would be economic revolutions in the future. That notion is really 
quite alien to the ordinary economist. It is perfectly simple; one 
would say almost self-evident. The ideas of great men generally 
are. It is precisely because they are so simple and so self-evident 


_ that the ordinary astute mind cannot take them in. To see things 


simply and directly demands a measure of self-detachment, of 
basic disinterestedness, which is rarely found. 

Further; Marx saw that the modern industrial system was head- 
ing straight for economic revolution. It created prSducts, but it 
could not distribute them except at the cost of appalling waste and 
periodical complete dislocation: so ¢hat an incredible proportion 
of the social advantage which machine-production really should 
have brought to humanity is simply thrown away. Probably it 
would be no exaggeration to say that ninety-five per cent of the 
social benefits which should have been conferred upon humanity 
by the facilities of machine-production now in actual existence are 
absolutely wasted. The actual economic conditions of human life 
in the world are a parody of what they might be. i 

For the simple fact is that the modern economic system cannot 
distribute the products it creates except on the expectation of 
making a profit on each act of exchange. Where losses are made, 
it ceases (though not always immediately) to function. Men com- 
pete with one another for profits in a nation; nations compete with 
one another for profits throughout the world. Competitive indi- 
vidualism is the actual means of distribution. That is a truism, 
which everybody tages for granted; hardly any one is aware of the 
fantastic paradox it really is. Marx was aware of it all the time. 
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He saw clearly that the modern capitalistic system must proceed 
from crisis to crisis of increasing severity until either there was 
complete collapse, out of which the beginnings of a saner system 
would emerge, or there was a conscious and deliberate economic 
revolution. 

Marxism asserts that the economic revolution is inevitable. It 
may come in the form either of economic chaos, or resolutely 
willed economic change. Marx, with the sanity of true genius, 
spent his life in trying to convert men to the doctrine of resolutely 
willed economic change. He failed. Prosperity makes humbugs of 
us all. The collapse did not come. It did not take men long to get 
tired of waiting for something which they did not want. And 
Marxism, instead of beccming the faith of intelligent men, became 
rather the dogma of the stupid. Men grew tired of hearing the 
name of Marx. They took him as read. The rumour ran that he 
was vieux jeu. Why, he even confused “value” and “price”! He 
did nothing of the kind. WHat he did was to treat “value” as the 
moral reality which it is, and “price” as the economic accident 
which it is. That, of course, is not ““economics;” it is morality, and 
justice, truth. These are far more important than economic “fact,” 
in the long run. In the long run, says Mr. Keynes somewhere, we 
shall all be dead. Marx is dead; Mr. Keynes is alive. Yet I surmise 
that there is a sense—not too abstruse for human comprehension 
—in which Marx is more alive than Mr. Keynes. 

§ 

Second, the moral necessity of Communism. 

The economic revolution is inevitable. Shall it come through 
chaos, or controlled change? Obviously, if we are sane men, we 
shall choose controlled change. But something more than sanity is 
required for this choice. For to choose, in this case, is to act. We 
have to act so as to hasten controlled change. If we choose con- 
trolled change and do not act towards it, we have in fact chosen 
uncontrolled change, or chaos. 
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But ‘how can we act towards controlled change? Is there any 
party in this country to which we can attach ourselves in the con- 
viction that it is working resolutely, with a maximum of effective- 
ness towards the economic revolution? Alas, I do not believe there 
is one. The Labour Party as far as it is a conscious body at all, 
wants anything but a real economic revolution. It offers place, 
career, and privilege to its members, just like any other party. But 
it is absolutely impossible to advance to the overthrow of egotism 
by means of egotism. 

I am not asking for something that is manifestly impossible. 
I am not asking that the man who now lives beneath the level of 
decent subsistence should cease to be an economic egotist. It is his _ 
duty to be an economic egotist, in the sense that it is his duty to ` 
demand frorn society, as his manifest right, that leyel of decent 
subsistence which it refuses him. Only let him be sure that he does 
demand it as a right, inherent in him as a man. And let him be 
certain that his leaders are not economic egotists themselves. For, 
if they are, they will surely let him down. 

There is the crucial question. Ultimately the economic revolu- 
tion in this country must be based on a moral revolution in the 
men who lead and guide it. If it does not proceed out of an indi- 
vidual revolution in these men, it will never grow into a social 
revolution. The issue is perfectly simple.’ As individuals, the 
choice is now before us. We may cling to the past, orplunge into 
the future. If we will plunge into the future, then make no bones 
about it, a// our egotism must go. We must be prepared to sacri- 
fice our economic privilege, not at some remote and future time, 
but now. I do not mean by this that we must sell all we have and 
give it to the poor. I mean, first, that we must be inwardly ready 
for complete sacrifice, and, second, that we must become, to the 
whole extent to which it is humanly possible, dedicated to the 
cause of ecenomic révolution. Our money, our energies—all are 
required of us. We must surrender ourselves completely. - 
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Not in blind faith in the approaching millennium. The millen- 
nium will never come. There is no finality in Communism. Com- 
munism is only a beginning: the first necessary step to another and 
a different and a better mode of existence. There will be misery, 
pain, sickness and heartbreak in that new world, as there is in this 
one. But there will be no poverty; and there need be no oppres- 
sion. The quality of the transition to that different world depends 
on the quality of those who take the plunge into it, now. If they 
are spirits, finely touched to fine issues, there is nothing to fear. 
All the values which men sacrifice in themselves for this one end 
will be regained more bountifully in the future. For the secret of 
revolution is that it takes the quality of the men who are wholly 
dedicated to it. 

Men wonder that Commurism is a religious movement. It is 
not strange.‘It is a movement that can and must demand of men 
that they should sacrifice their all to it, now. Of no religion in the 
Western world to-day can that be said. Therefore there is no reli- 
gion but Communism. The religion that makes the highest de- 
mand on the individual man is the religion that must conquer all. 
others. 

But there is no God in it? None whatever. Not a spark or jot of 
God. For this is the momenz, the historic moment, when God 
finally disappears from: Christianity, and leaves the truth of 
Christianity free to be itself alone. It is the historic moment when 
the ethical passion of Jesus can and therefore must be made com- 
pletely actual; when no God is required to mitigate the tragedy 
which ensues when that ethical passion beats itself against the bars 
set by the economic conditioas of human existence. The love of 
man for man need beat itself ageinst the bars no more. 





The Ambassador 


URELY it was the same 
In Alexandria—some lad 
Late in the old Greek lineage 
Climbed to the highest scaffold-stage 
Above some granary’s phoenix-birth 
To gaze at Alexandria, thinking 
What more of life his fathers had, 
While he stands puzzling—and from earth 
Ebbs colour beneath him at the sinking 
Of the eternal sun, which is the same. 


Beneath him he can see 

The day’s gilt slowly rubbed away 

From the university’s brazen roof. 

His tutor has congealed in proof 

The frozen death cf many a word— 

For ‘patriot,’ ‘faith,’ ‘idealist,’ 

And such conceits of yesterday, 

Have perished and must be interred 

In deep tomes never to be missed— 
In lexicons which he will never see. 


Puzzling no less 

On the earnest poetess last night 

Whose sea-green chlamys fel: askew, 

Who on a stop of mystery blew 

Her poems in the hushed suspense 

Of the university’s most clever, 

And played with the shape of words, in white 

On a black board, neglecting sense, 

Writing them upside down, and never 
Explained the puzzle, nor her curious dress. 


Then if these words are dead 
a Or specimens for freakish art, 
‘The things are dead too that they name. 


THE AMBASSADOR 


And that is true: it is the same 

Down in the harbour, there are no galleys 
Pulsing to victory quick with the beat 

Of triple-banked oars: the sluggish heart 


Of a grain-barge porter no trumpet rallies, 


No love of his country stirs his feet. 





And that is what they say—the things are dead. . 


The things are dead, and yet 
The eternal sun wil. rise again 
Over this bargain-kearing sea— 
How many times? Astronomy 
Talks glibly of a millionth year— ` 
A million times this gilt of glory 
Will beautify that brazen gain, 
A million times to disappear, 
As gold will, into lands of story— 


And a million times the world is not dead yet. 


Yet here all ‘things are dying: 
Daily the bronze is wearing thin. . 
What-will that distant sunrise gild? 
What are these monster halls men build? 
Museums, treasuries of the past: ` 
Granaries for the present store: 

Where does the future then begin? 
Are all content? Does no man cast 
Eye of inquiry on before? 


Who is alive, here, where all things are dying? 


Lam alive, and I 
Know neither which way the; y iavé gone, 
Those others, living to the full, 
Nor which way I must go—to ‘pull 
Against the stream, or with it drift, 
This stream that flows so sluggishly, 
That like a huge snake lurches on 
Slower coiling, slower, to lift 
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Its idle bulk down to the sea— 
The stream already is scarce alive, andI. . . 


Down to the harbour wall 

The tumult of his spirit moves. 

This side of the wall has long been made 

The sink of Alexandria’s trade— 

Oil, skins of fruit, chalk oozing white, 

Cracked jars, bilge, refuse. To the west, 

That side, the broad sea surging proves 

Her armour, where the sun each night 

Stains with his death’s blood in bequest 
Her mail all gold, beyond the harbour wall. 


Sinking in embers 
The sun, the sea, men, and the world. 
This boy went carrying home to bed ° 
His body, his weary mechanical tread, 
His fingers that shrank in trembling cold 
From the walls of the puzzle that prisoned him fast-— 
But his spirit of questioning, sails unfurled, 
Was ferried across in that hour of gold— 
The ambassador, dying adventure’s last— 
To Rome rising as a phcenix on those embers. 


RONALD WATKINS 


A C.CV’s War 


[The following passage is taker. from Memoirs of Other Fronts, an 
anonymous autobiographical novel which will shortly be 
published by Putnams.] l 

AR broke out ard I was wild to join. It seemed wonder- 
ful to wear a uniform. I saw myself heroic, admired, and 
for a little anyhow, my day-dreams were an ecstasy of power, 
ostentation, push-face, and the possibility of gratifying them all. 

A Foreign Legion was being enlisted and I liked the name which 

somehow kept it distinct from the British Army (it seemed exactly 

right for the foreigner I was) and I put my name down for it in a 

back room in Soho somewhere, surprised to see it all so very 

casual. 3 
But Kitchener did not want a Foreign Legion, so I was given a 

letter to the Fusiliers and thev were full, and I didn’t seem what 

they wanted, they had the ptck in those days, and I was ashamed 
to have been turned down, o7 else I wanted the Foreign Legion 
and nothing else would do, and anyhow the fortnight or so of 
waiting had given me time tc think, and I knew about war, and 
how inconclusive it always had been, and most of my childhood 

I had seen Boer War veterens begging in the streets, and all 

through my boyhood and acolescence I had been Socialist then 

Anarchist, and always anti-capitalist and so anti-militarist, and 

knew it would be and was, a bloody mess, and nothing but waste 

and despair could come of it (but I was wrong, the flesh closed 
round that wound) and I held off. And I avoided it, T hated it, 
somehow I made it non-existent till 1916 and Conscription, with 
` the Tribunals beginning to sit, and they too I refused to believe 
in, I was not going to have my conscience arbitrated on by retired 
soldiers, tradesmer., and professional men, all over age; and then 
at last two detectives came to my house wanting to know why I 
had not enlisted, and I told them the bloody criminal farce I 
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thought it, and they said I had made myself a Deuie, and would 
have to be tried as one, but also that they were busy that day, and 
if some days later I would come to an address they gave me, my 
case could be dealt with in the usual way. So I called a week later 
at the address given, having stored my furniture and said my 
good-byes (pretty worn out they had left me, so that it was some- 
thing of a relief to be going away), but they were out and had left 
a message for me to call again. During this time a number of Ob- 
jectors had been imprisoned, some of whom were shipped to 
France, court-martialled, sentenced to be shot, and afterwards re- 
prieved. And now my part seemed clearly indicated, and so I did 
call again, and we went together to Vine Street, and there I was in 
the Box, and in a voice that: surprised me, it was so out of control, 
so fluttery, I said I thought war futile. Thus I became a Deserter, 
and after some hours in cells was taken under escort to Scotland 
Yard, medically examined, found fit, posted to a London regi- 
ment, after which there were more ‘hours in cells and finally an 
escort that took me to the Depét. And I told them what I felt 
about War and all the time I felt the damnedest fool to feel that 
way, unable to comprehend way they should believe me. Nor did 
they no doubt, but instructions had been issued to them to take 
care ofus. ~ 

Here I was given a uniform, but I said I would not put it it on, so 
they threatened to undress me and there were a great many of 
them and it seemed simpler to put it on and they were very 
pleased with me and said I looked twice the man, and began from 
then on to take a sort of pride and proprietorial interest in me. 

` But all the same because I would not take the King’s shilling they 
thought it safer to lodge me in the local police station for the night 

‘and I lay on the boards with the latrine hole at my feet and it was 
such a long cold way from the warm bed of my girl, and I needed 
her very much that ngght, and in the morning there was my escort 
again, and we went to the Depét and I said I would not carry my 
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kitbag so they carried it for me and I was in the middle of a bunch 
of combed-out recruits and they were puzzled and bewildered, 
miserable to have had to go after all, and I expect most of them are 
dead now. . g 

And there was the train and Aldershot, I think, a hilltop and 
the cantonments and an empty hut and other huts of other soldiers 
and in some of them old soldiers who seemed very tough to me 
and I was an object of interest because I wore no cap or puttees 
and would not drill and seemed to make everything an occasion 
for disobeying orders. And most of that day men were coming to 
argué with me, the old usual arguments and I talked all day, and 
fairly eloquently I think now; well, all my youth had been soci- 
alist, anti-militarist, anti-capitalist. I knew all about wars, how 
they were made and I talked and talked until I was terribly weary 
of it. They put their best speakers on to me, and all day they were 
changing them. The strangest argument, and damn it, it was not 
strange either, for it has stuck in‘my mind ever since, was the ser- 
geant asking me to think of the glories of my regiment. Seventy- 
four dead in one grave, and yes, that was a weighty reason, and I 
could not bear sometimes to think I was withholding myself, that 
I was letting some other man lie in that grave for me. It was pain- 
ful, horribly painful to stand by, pit your will against that of the 
quite huge camp. I think I was the first conchy that regiment had 
had, it was very puzz ed. And the downs were so beautiful, the 
sky so vast, and I wanted too passionately to be equal with the 
men, not apart from them. They were patient, they did not try to 
rush me but left me much alone so that at last I had only myself, 
not even their antagonism, to support me. The days seemed end- 
less, it was ghastly to wake to a new one, night came all too slow 
with bedtime, grateful laying of limbs, of body, so vulnerable to 
others, out of the way, for a space anyhow. Alone then, distraught 
yes, with everyone at work, I, the pariah, drifted round the camp, 
and, yes, I was ashamed of my unbuttoned tunic afd that I re- 
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` fused to wear a cap, and that I was imprisoned there by myself, 

my determination to see my own show through, the part I, at any 
rate, had taken on and which I could see no way of getting out of, 
and I was terrified of the future and cf what I might at last pro- 
voke them to do to me. And the men I messed with, in whose hut 
Islept, who were soon my friends, began to make me one of them 
by all these and other links of sympathy until it was almost un- 
endurable to remain separated off from them; and actively against 
them as it seemed, when I refused tc obey orders. So I stayed, 
waiting for court-martial, entirely ignorant of what the Colonel 
thought about me, and I felt baffled and powerless on the immense 
Down surrounded by townships of hutments, and it was horribly 
difficult not to fall in and take my lot with the men and I wanted 
their approval and the approval of the officers, and I wanted peace 
there at that moment and I knew we could have hatl it, so that I 
could go back at once to my sweetheart and never r again be separ- 
ated from her, as I thought. ° 


I don’t know what it was put me in such a state of nerves. I 
think being shut up and ignorant, fearful of my own fears, and of 
what they might do to me. Some form of horrible assault. But for 
two days, with despair, determination, and as the only way out, I 
` wanted and did not dare to kill myself rather than be killed out- 
side, and evidently the force I was contending with must have 
seemed immeasurably inimical, yet something I had to stand up 
to; and, as I say, I was alone, and it is painful, almost impossible to 
pit your will against a crowd’s, when you—and all your instincts 
—fear it will, and want it to fall on you, trample you into nothing. 
And my agony could find no one in whom to confide it and I 
stopped the priest one day in the road, a village where a stream ran 
bubbling in the gutters. He was locking his church door, and I 
said: “Father, tell me what I must do; I will not kill but I cannot 
not be kiled with the others.” He looked gloomily at me and 
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went away. 

So in those few days that seemed an age, I was lost, completely 
out of touch with my girl, my family, feeling horribly deserted, 
belonging to no one and terribly afraid they would hurt me..And 
at last it was said they would put me in the hut with the old re- 
turned soldiers and that would soon bring me to my senses, and I 
was very afraid, because I should have been hurt, and I thought I 
would kill myself or anyhow make myself no good to them and 
sneaked off to the latrines with a safety razor blade, intending to 
cut open the arteries in my wrists, but of course I hadn’t the nerve 
and I went back rather shamefaced. But now I see how then I was 
clinging with everything I could to life, and did not mean to let 
the war kill me, so how could I kill myself, yet that seemed pre- 
ferable to going out to France as a target for others. And the 
hunger strike later, that was the same sort of thing, not serious, 
but what was serious was feeling nothing would ever involve me. 

So I went to the Colonel with no cap, no puttees, my tunic un- 
buttoned, feeling very much a fool and feverishly demanded to be 
court-martialled for refusing to obey orders. Otherwise I would 


desert, I said, and he smiled as if it was impossible because of the 


Military Police round the camp, or because he hoped I would and 
save them a lot of bother, anyhow he wouldn’t promise—natur- 
ally—and there were three days to the week-end, and I thought 
the best thing was to fall in with everything and they were all 
pleased, and one of the sergeants thought too the best thing was 
to clear out, and on Saturday afternoon, looking every inch a 


soldier, I went into Frimley was it, bought a map and began to 


walk to a town forty miles away where I had friends. 

I walked along with my swagger stick under my arm, saluting 
solitary officers, and I seemed to have missed the Military Police. 
It was a wide dusty road and the day hot, and after a time I was in 
a small town. It was getting dark and I stoppgd a wayfarer to find 
if there was a cheapish inn nearby, but he thought it was not good 
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enough for me, serving my country, he wanted to do his bit too, 
“såid he would put me up himself. He turned out to be the town 
‘clerk of that place. I drank his port, admired his pictures, slept 
` well, and with very few inward qualms about accepting his hos- 

pitality, rather proud of myself in fact, ate an excellent breakfast, 

and went off again. 

In a mile or two an officer on a motor bicycle caught me up, 
stopped, asked where I was going, I had I said week-end leave 
with friends, and named a village six miles on the road. He looked 
at my boots, saw they were newly cleaned,—it seemed to con- 

` vince him what I said was true—and offered me a lift, regretting 
‘he could not take me all the way. I got up behind him and held 
tight. I thanked him gratefully and walxed on, but now a quarter- 
master sergeant driving a small two-seater stopped, put me through 
a similar lot of questions and took me up beside hit for another 
_ good leg of the way. Yes I lied fluently, convincingly. After that I 
". had one or two lifts in carts and towards evening, pretty tired, 
walked up the front garden of the house I had been making for. 
Its owner laughed a lot at my khaki, thought it a friendly visit, but 
_ his face changed when I told kim what I wanted and he shoved me 
hurriedly into a back room, and a little later began throwing old 
” clothes in at me through the half-open door. Perhaps he was 
. ashamed of me, certainly he was frightened for himself, but that 
was all one to me. Anyhow very soon I was a civilian again. I ate 
an enormous tea, and was soon in another car which dropped me, 
- with my uniform in a suit-case, at the nearest junction, in time for 
a London train. 
There were a great many Military Police at Paddington, but 
_ they did not look at me. I left my suit-case in the cloak room and 
in the Tube tore up the ticket. That night I walked into the Café 
Royal where ten days earlier I had said good-bye to my drinking 
companions. Many of them, C3, on work of National Importance, 
soldiers inValided out, were sitting in exactly the haze of smoke I 
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had left them in. It was difficult to believe I had been out of it, 
horrible to think I might have been out of it for good, for ever. 
It is the only time in my life ] have ever had an ovation. They- 
thought I was gone for good. The hubbub for a short moment 
stopped all other noise. There were a great many officers drink- 
ing, all eyes turned to me. From the brow-beaten wretched boy 
I was again large, individual. Was all this cowardice? I don’t 
know. I made no attempt to hide. My first action was to go into 
the heart of the town; true, I always found this safest. I told my- 
self that I had been forced to desert because they would not court- 
martial me. I believe that at that time the C.O.’s fate was still in , 
the balance. I imagine there was just a chance we might be shot. 
It has always seemed to me easier to be shot than to shoot another, 
in fact I imagine—though death, annihilation are intolerable 
thoughts—that I would submit to them with a certain calm, in a 
resignation that has something of fulfilment in it. And though in 
an emergency it is likely I might lose my head, on one occasion I 
did and with utmost expenditure of myself, save a girl from 
drowning, and the memory of that was a great comfort to me in 
those days, particularly the agonised last strokes that seemed so 
far from the shore and the current pulling and the growing weaker 
and the clenching of the teeth and determining to get in and just 
making it, catching the hands held out to me. No, it is not easy, 
it,is very difficult to set yourself (even if you have to slide out) 
against the will of a nation, of a camp, of the men you know must 
die; it is impossible not to see each as your substitute condemned _ 
to death because you will not take your chance with him. 

Well, and when the café closed, I went off to my sweetheart, 
and the house was dark, but I waited on the step and by and bye 
she came up with the girl she lived with, and was astonished to see 
me and terrified I might want to hide with her, so I went away, 
and I had no money and I walked along the Embankment and it 
was cold, and this time I was horribly vilnerablegbut no one 
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stopped or questioned me, and I was longing for her and the safety , 
of being near her all that long night. I had some coffee at a stall 
“though I dared not stay long, but fortunately the nights were 
short and very early in the morning St. James’s Park was open 
and I slept on a seat for a brief while and God, it was cold, and 
afterwards I got some money and found a room, and later in the 
day I met her again, and I said the night had been a good one, and 
she was glad to have me back. 
The room was over the Isola Bella. It was not so grand in those 
days. I had a camp bed and a camp chair and the rent was 8s. a 
week, and they had excellent Cortese next door at 1s. 3d. and I 
lived mostly on it and cream cheese and olives and brown bread 
- and it was wonderful, but as I could not take a job I had no 
money. Perhaps that was why I meant so earnestly to keep out of 
. ` war. I had nothing, I never had had anything, so I had nothing to 
` fight for. I was so destitute that I had not even any feeling of rights 
and the need to defend my rights or other people’s rights. But now 
`. I don’t remember if I was bothered about money or not, but I 
must have been, for odd friends lent or gave me money, and so 
did some unexpected strangers, but chiefly it came from Muriel. 
And then I suppose because I seemed helpless, as I was, I was 
asked to stay in the country and in that house I think I began to 
` find myself, but perhaps really it put back my growing up, and I 
ought to have been shoved back into the war and been made,a 
man of, if I had come out alive and whole, and if that is what 
being a man is! 
‘It was in pine country, I walked a lot, and wrote every morning 
_ from nine to one and it came out like a charm, so very easily, and 
_ in the evenings poems, and the afternoons I walked among the 
pines, they were deserted then, now motor-cycles and side-cars 
, tush about among them, and generally I would be raving about 
my girl in London, convinced she was unfaithful to me; but still 
there were mes wien I was contented, happy, sure of her, and 
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some Sundays she came and we lay about in the woods, walking, 
embracing, or fumbling about in the dark—she hated that, every- - 
thing had to be so just-so for her—and then she would go back 
to town from the little station the slow creaking way, and I would 
cut back to the house four miles, and some of it through woods, 
and a difficult path I had got to know, and an open field of stubble 
that sométimes the moon flooded with electric pale blue light, 
happy, happy. And three months after, the owners went off on a 
visit and I was alone for months and I worked all day and before 
bed I would go out of my bedroom on to the balcony, in my 
pyjamas, and the stars were large and the trees very queer in their 
rustling, very thick, and owls were calling and the night air began 
to be cold, and it was wonderful how conscious of all myself I 
felt. And when I sat doewn to work in the morning the words 
came steadily out, solid enough and liquid enough, hour after 
hour, and they and I were one and we worked together, neither 
of us pulling on or holding hack the other and it was perfect. 

That lasted three gorgeous months, it was getting winter and ' 
the days drawing in, and one day there was the local policeman at 
the hall, and he wanted my exemption papers, so I said I would. 
send for them for him and he went away, and I cleared off to 
London, so as not to compromise my friends I told myself, and 
for my own sake too, and one of my acquaintances knew a man 
who knew about me, and that man lent me a studio he was not 
using but thought better of it very soon after and asked me to go, 
and the studio remained unused, and then I had another on the 
Regent’s Canal at Warwick Avenue and it belonged to a Japanese 
(he was swallowed up in the last earthquake) and the canal was 
outside my window, and I lived on vegetable stews that cost 
nothing to make. And she came often and stayed with me, and it 
astonishes me to recall my pleasure in her softness, how white she 
was and scented, and how close we were then, and how distant we 
are now and that all that trust and joy is anger and cdidness now. 
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“And at last I isdedi in Fitzroy y Street, and all this time I see now! . 
was dependent on my friends and on her, and had refuge with 
‘them, and all this time I belonged nowhere. ` 

So my last address lasted three months till I found myself as I 
have told in the Coq Gaulois and under escort to the police 
.. Station, and to my relief protected as it were by these men and. 
bound for more protection, a long go of it and nothing more to 
, worry about, and all I missed was her, and her arms and her body 
that I as it were had dug myself into and found refuge in. The 
place I was going to would be colder with less frills, spartan as ; far 
- as I was concerned. 

So all that night I spent in cells and seemingly while I slept the: 
joyful news was flashing along the wires that Private ooco00 had- 
been found and there was much zejoicing, but my escort was in no 
7 hurry, and came for me thirty-six hours later and thén was aston- 
ished to find me as I was: he had remembered me as looking 
. different but I believe he had never.seen me, and he was glad to 
meet me and grateful for a pleasant fortnight spent wandering 
round Chelsea on the off-chance of meeting with me, one of my 
early detectives having sighted me wandering round those parts 
_ but not remembering who I was till too late. And at the Depot 
they were delighted too, and made much of me and wanted to 
` know how I had got away, and swore I had had a car and that they 
- wouldn’t have believed it of me, and it seemed that in the tên 
-= months I had been away I had become a sort of legend to be 

envied, to be admired, the man who was spirited away. 
- [didn’t at that titne realise how comfortable I ought to feel with 
all my problems about to be settled, or perhaps I did, but I was. 
miserable too, humiliated and more than anything I anne not bear 
to be away from Muriel. Yesterday we had been together in the 
“warm bed, that precious casket, its myrrh and gold, mine, and 
- now I was caged in a white glazed room that smelt of excrement 
- and was hafdly large enough to walk in, with a plank to lie on, a 


t 
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hole in one end of which was the W.C., and’ outside in the yard ~ 


there were horses stamping, children yelling somewhere. beyond 


the wall but near, and the smell cf dung drying in the sun that I. 


watched move across the yard. And with everything in me T 
wanted passionately to get back to hor, everything of.her had so 
vitally grafted itself on my instincts they were in acute discomfort 
` not to have her, and in revolt. And nothing I thought, no, no cage 
will hold me from her. So I stopped eating, and that gave me a 
good start by the time I got at last to my Depôt, and there too.I 
“said I was not hungry so I did not have te eat, and about midday 
we caught a train for Newton Abbot and I smoked a good deal 
and I would not drink either and I knew I should soon be no good 
either as a soldier or a C.O. and I sat back on my seat with my eyes 
` closed, hugging myself with joy because I was so cleverly cheat- 
. ing them, suse I could stick it for a fortnight easily, and that then 
they would discharge me and I would be free to run around with 
her, and that was all I wanted, literally. 

It was painful not eating because there was no break in the day 
and my mind got clearer and worked quicker all the time. The 
hunger pains had not lasted more than about thirty-six hours and 
the smoking did a lot to quieten them. But the terrible clawing 


void was my need for Muriel, it was that made me sick, overcame 
me, tortured me, filled my mind. And always before me the ~ 
thought of just a fortnight—what was that, but Christ it turned : 


out long enough, and everything would be over, and I would be 
free to go anywhere, walk, stop at quiet pubs, have my girl. And 
for that night I was shoved into a small guard-room off an alley 
way and it was after lights out and there was still a thick haze of 
tobacco smoke in the room, which must have been a parlour once, 
and it was lit by a broken gas-rmantle, and the floor was concrete 
and all the prisoners, and there were about twelve, began to flap 


RS 


and crawl and move around so that I could fit in among them, - 


with another man’s feet in my face; and I Wrapped «ny blankets 
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round me in my clothes, terribly empty and glad to be able to lie 

down, and rendering myself up, turned to sleep, my head on my 

arm as it might be hers, bursting almost for the memory of clean 

sheets, her silk-soft flesh, and the luxurious comfortable restau- 

rants of the West End, utterly unable to reconcile the now and 

then. 


Innuendo Refuted 


The Book: This Thing Called Marriage, by the Author of 
Naked and Alone. 
The Comment: “This picture of a newspaper office. . . . 
—Times Lit. Sup. 
Of course, we can’t answer for other newspaper offices, but sa 
_ far as the Adelphi office is concerned ....! 
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CATHERINE CARSWELL | 
Reminiscences of D. H. Lawrence (IK) 


N the preface to Collected Pozms (the publication of which was 
first suggested by Secker in the summer of 1916, though it 
did not in fact take place till the spring of 1928, when also the 
preface was written) Lawrence speaks of “the bitter winter of 
1916-1917” and “the cruel spring of 1917.” He speaks too of the 
young man who “is afraid of his demon” and remarks upon 
having struggled “to say something whick it takes a man twenty 
years to be able to say.” 

These things are closely ccnnected and must be considered 
together in any reminiscent narrative of Lawrence. They shed a 
flood of light upon one another and upon Lawrence. Further 
illumination fs afforded by one of the poems which in 1916 must, 
I think, have already existed, though perhaps not in its final form. 


“Something in fne remembers 
And will not forzet, 
The stream of my life in the darkness 
Deathward set! 


And something in me has forgotten, 
Has ceased to care. 

Desire comes up, and contentment 
Is debonair. 


I, who am worn and careful, 
How much do I care? 

How is it I grin then, and chuckle 
Over despair? 


Grief, grief, I suppose and sufficient 
Grief makes us free 
To be faithless end faithful together 
As we have to ke.” 


` 
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Till we understand Lawrence’s active recognition of this du- 
ality in himself and in all experience, we shall fail to understand 
the peculiar heroism of. his achievement. This was bound up 
with his recognition that his life would not be a long one, and 
that he had that hard “something to say” which it takes a man 
twenty years to enunciate, if only because before enunciation is 
possible he must have stripped himself of fear while retaining 
`- the most sensitive and scrupulcus responses to life at every point. 

One day—TI think-it was in 1918—I had bewailed to Lawrence 
how unproductive my life appeared by the side of his. “Ah, but 
you will have so much longer than I to do things in!” he 
answered quickly and lightly. Though we saw he was delicate, 
this certainty of his was so shocking that we did our best 
to believe him wrong. There was’no mistaking his own 
certainty. 4 
But neither Lawrence nor Frieda ever made much of inse or 
of poverty. What was far more trying to them both was that 
nobody wanted to print what Lawrence wrote, and Lawrence 
found it impossible.to write what editors and publishers would 
have welcomed from him.* Even his friends, when not actively 
disapproving of his new work which meant everything to him, 
“were unsure and troubled. Critics and friends were united in 
wanting “another Sons and Lovers” from him. But with The 
Rainbow he had turned definitely away from any such easy aim. 
Most readers have still to learn how strong he proved himself to 
be in thus turning away. Murry has made the frank confession 
that, much as he and Katherine Mansfield delighted in Lawrence 
as a man and a talent, they were “against him” in his aims from 


* He was invited to contribute a short book on Hardy for a series 
‘contemplated by a London publisher. He wrestled with this, but felt 
obliged to give it up, as what he did write of it could not, he knew, 
be acceptable under the circumstances. I note that some of this book 
has appeaređ recently for the first time in print. 
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_ this time on. But Murry goes on to say that all Lawrence’s friends 
were against him. This is overstating the case. There was 
always a minority that believed in Lawrence throughout. I for one 
admitted that I did nct comprehend his philosophy or see 
what he was driving at. But I knew that Lawrence was no 
madman, and I was convinced that his combination of qualities 
was not to be found in association with a mistaken man. Besides 
this, though each new book, as a book, came to me as a disappoint- 
ment, there was not only a curious cumulative effect, but there 
was in each book that which had the power to enter into the 
texture of one’s life and to work there like a leaven. Who else was 
writing books which even partially possessed this power? 
Nobody, as far as I could see. I was therefore prepared to take 
Lawrence on trust as somebody who must be essentially right 
or he would,not possess either this power or this persistence. 
Knowing this of me, Lawrence forgave my intellectual short- 
comings. I would grow up, he said, and he was ready to love 
anybody who would grow up. “But the hideous wasters who will 
only rot in the bud, how I hate them!” And again—“they don’t 
want to understand, that’s what is wrong.” So our friendship 
remained. But I was a very small drop of sweet water in his 
bucket. At times even Frieda Zeared that he was mad, and I have 
heard her shout out at him thet she “hated” all his writings now. 
This, of course, was said in anger, but it had enough in it to 
present itself as a ready weapon when there came the desire to 
wound. Lawrence knew how to take it. He was sure, as he had 
a right to be, of Frieda’s fundamental sympathy, co-operation and 
courage. But he knew also, taat being a woman and in untried 
circumstances, Frieda might at any dme go back upon him 
momentarily. I, being a woman, should no doubt have done the 
same in her place, though in ny different way. But I was not in 
her place and faith was easy for me. In Frieda, Lawrence reckoned 


on such brief defections and, at the expensegef a bit.of rage, dis- 
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counted them. They were not of the same order as the intel- 
lectual defections of those cleverer friends who were guilty of 
emotional stupidity. In any case they occurred only during these 
early days when the fight between Lawrence and his wife was of 
prime creative importance in his philosophy, and when it waxed 
with such intensity that Frieda, baffled and afraid, felt that she 
would have to leave him. “What would you do, Catherine?” 
she appealed to me once, after describing a scene of violence 
between them, not so much asking counsel as relieving herself 
by declamation to another woman in Lawrence’s presence— 
“What would you do if you had a man like that to deal with?” 
And I recall how deeply pleased they both showed themselves 
when I said I would thank my stars that a man like that thought 
it worth while to fight things out with me and bear no grudge 
that I fought with him. . 

But to return. There were zt this time poverty, illness, strife 
with Frieda and with friends, exasperation, lack of recognition. 
And an additional menace to happiness arose with the develop- 
ment of war spite in the village. Murry has told how among the 
songs that arose from the Lawrences’ cottage at any hour of the 
day or night, there were some that could not have been mistaken 
for anything but German. Others must have sounded equally 
blood-curdling to the curious, for Lawrence had a remarkable 
repertoire, and there were Hebridean numbers that he howled 
in what he ingenuously suppcsed to be Gaelic, endeavouring 
to imitate a seal! It is easy to say now as Murry has said that 

_the Lawrences could have moved inland. In practice such 
a move was not so easy. The cottage had been furnished and 
painted, the rent for the year was paid in advance, and Lawrence 

. had made-a garden which substantially helped their living. They 

rarely possessed so much money as would pay their fares to 

London. As for ceasing to sing what songs he pleased, when he 

pleased, andwhereshe pleased, and above all by his own fireside, 
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that would have been a submission to bullying that Lawrence, 
true-born Englishman that he always was, regarded as un- 
thinkable. 

Yet for all these things and :nore, I contend that a miserable’ 
account of Lawrence at this time, or any other, would be a false 
and misleading account. He had far too magnificent a talent for 
enjoyment, far too fine a capacity for work, to be miserable in 
the true sense of misery, which is dreariness, regret, sterility and 
doubt. He had an aim worth struggling for to the utmost, and he 
felt himself growing strong in and for the struggle. One day you 
might hear him say he felt like never writing another line. And 
this he said not so much in despair as in the furious determination 
that life held better things thar. books. But within a week or so 
he would be sending you a volume of new poems in MS., or one 
of a series ofeessays that nobody would publish, or telling you 
that he was triumphantly typing the last chapter of a novel. At 
intervals he burned piles of MSS. Once he almost set the chimney 
on fire and revelled in its rcaring. He enjoyed warming his 
hands at such fires of outgrowa life. At the same time, when no 
entirely new thing was clamouring to ke written for the first 
time, there was always something lying by which waited upon 
his mood for its last revision. 

When not writing, Lawrenc2 would be working at something 
else with precisely the same ardour and economy and dislike of 
outgrown accumulations. Once he bought a gauze shawl of 
Paisley pattern for Frieda—cheaply, because it had the moth in 
it—and set himself to make it whole without delay by mending 
it himself. It took him two entire days, working well into the 
night and allowing only the shortest intervals for his meals. 
When I say I never saw Lawreace idle, I do not mean that he was 
that wretched thing, a time-haunted man. He was this as little as 
he was the Shavian “writing machine.” He did not seem to be 
“driven,” either by clocks or by conscience. Me worked more as 
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a bird works, eagerly and unceasingly till the job on hand was 
finished. But he certainly valued time as any good worker must, 
and he was shocked in a light passing way when he noticed other 
people dilly-dallying or spending their hours on trivialities or 
lying unduly long in bed of a morning. I have heard him say that 
he needed nine hours sleep out of the twenty-four, and he 
observed this as a rule, being neither a late sitter-up nor an unduly 
early-riser. But throughout his fifteen-hour day he was “doing 
things” all the time. 

He was equally talented, if one may so apply the expression, 
with regard to illness In one of my letters I had mentioned a 

- neuralgia which had cursed me for some time (Lawrence himself 
never had headaches), and he replied:— 

“I have a great horror of pain, acute pain, where one keeps 
one’s consciousness. I always thank my stars thateI don’t have 
those pains that scintillate in full consciousness. I am only half 
there when I am ill, and so there is only half a man to suffer. To 
suffer in one’s whole self is so great a violation, that it is not to be 
endured.” 


And once, when I got worked up over the imagined sufferings 
of a common acquaintance who had lain for three days wounded 
and undiscovered in a snowy shell-hole in Flanders, Lawrence 
revealed a characteristic insight that was proved when the man, 
in hospital later, was both vague and cheerful in recounting his 
experience, Constantly Lawrence displayed evidences such as 
this of a commanding sanity. He was the first to expose for me 
the wastefulness and spiritual conceit that has racked the nerves 
of our northern world in the guise of “Christian sympathy.” 
And “heartsick” as the war made him, he kept himself free from 
the war hysteria, never falling into that self-persecuting and im- 
potent “suffering-with,” which too often begins as a form of 
masochismeand ends as an excuse for lack of life in ourselves. 
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Besides, Lawrence was happy in that he had no struggle to 
create. The “frail, precious buds of the unknown life,” which for 
him were the only possessions worth fighting for, came into being 
without his groaning or travailing. He had to struggle only for 
the condition—the “small, subtle air of life’—in which alone 
these “unborn children of one’s hope and living happiness” could 
appear, and he had to shelter them in their growth from meddling 
or destructive hands. The happy demon of cteation was his. All 
that was demanded of him was the courage to see that the demon’s 
mouth was stopped neither by the world’s disapproval nor by 
his personal fears. 

Not only in writing but in living, Lawrence had now discarded 
all the accepted “ideal reactions” of his age in favour of these 
pristine, lost reactions from which, as he recovered them, life 
came to himetrembling and new as if it had never been before. 
‘And that he might the berter do this, he had already made in sheer 
faith and hope the “bitter act of rejection” —repudiation of his 
“oneness” with the human world in which he found himself, and 
had entered into a special kind of “singleness” of which he was 
the initiator. With Christian idealism he had repudiated also the 
ascetic ideal. While he accepted Milton’s dictum—“he for God 
only,” he conceived that no man could be truly “for God” who 
did not provide his woman with the full satisfaction of being the 
“she for God in him.” For Milton it worked only in one direc- 
tion; for Lawrence in two. And where for a Milton it was easy, 
because backed by the conventions, for a Lawrence it entailed 
misunderstanding, strife and great suffering. But he saw this kind . 
of singleness with its dual duzy as the crucial need of humanity 
to-day. He had chosen (after shattering misadventures for which 
he largely laid the blame upon himself) a woman from whom he 
felt he could win the special submission he demanded, without 
thereby defeating her in her womanhood. Sometimes it seemed to 
us that he had chosen rather a force of natu%*—a famale force— 
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than an individual woman. Frieda was to Lawrence by turns a 
buffeting and a laughing breeze, a healing rain or a maddening 
tempest of stupidity, a cheering sun or a stroke of indiscriminate 
lightning. She was Womanhood, wilful, defiant, disrespectful, 
argumentative, assertive, vengeful, sly, illogical, treacherous, un- 
scrupulous. But because she could accept anything and recover 
from anything, Lawrence found in her his opportunity and his 
life. Lawrence with Frieda was the man who does not shirk 
woman in any of her aspects. In return for her submission, as 
woman to his man, he offered her not himself, not love (as usually 
understood) but richness of life and God. She was a long time in 
coming round to it. 

I was present at many “rows” between Lawrence and Frieda, 
some of them violent and exhausting enough. But I never felt one 
of these rows to be of that deadly “painful” nature which is of 
frequent occurrence between many couples who all the while pro- 
test their “love” with endearments and never get within arm’s 
length of violence. It was indeed the thing about Lawrence which 
I understood best at that time, and it made me see in him a 
courage that I never saw in any other man in the same degree. 
Nor had I read of it, for it was something utterly remote from 
what is usually understood as the subjection of a woman by a 
man, in that it was free from egoism on the man’s part, free too 
from bullying or any reliance on tradition. Since then I have come 
across a similar spirit in some of Gaudier-Brzeska’s letters. Most 
other men—a notable instance occurs to me in Robert Louis 
Stevenson—seem always to have shirked the issue and so played 
false with disastrous effect both to their women and to their own 
manhood, But Lawrence was no shirker. He succeeded in making 
Frieda pay the required tribute and become, in doing so, the most 
triumphant woman in the world. 

This may not be missed in speaking of Lawrence. What here 
and there a pire arta&t like Gaudier will half practise for a time by 
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instinct, and perhaps before leng throw up in despair, Lawrence 
felt it his business to maintain as the first urgent condition for 
everybody’s health and happiress. A revised relation between the 
man and the woman was needed, and that not chiefly for the 
artist’s sake, as in Gaudier’s case, but for the sake of any man and 
woman who would be really alive. 

“Tt needs a man and a woman to create anything,” he wrote to 
me in the autumn of 1916, ... “. . . there is nothing can be created 
save of two, a two-fold spirit.” He put from him as a devilish 
temptation the idea that in singleness there was strength. In 
singleness of aim, certainly; in severance from the world of con- 
formity; even in renunciation of adherents—alas! this also, as it 
must be! But never in the sexual pride of singleness which he took 
to be a denial of life at its source. 

“Tt is those who are married who should live the life of con- 
templation together. In the world, there is the long day of de- 
struction to go by. But let those who are single, man torn from 
woman, woman from man, men all together, women all together, 
separate violent and deathly fagments, each returning and adher- 
ing to its own kind, the bodv of life torn in two, let these finish 
the day of destruction, and -hose who have united go into the 
wilderness to know a new heaven and a new earth.” 


- So there was always happiness for Lawrence. He was always 
engaged upon something supremely worth while, with no less in 
constant view than a new heaven and a new earth. 

“T feel pretty happy insice too,” he wrote during that same 
“bitter winter,” when telling me he had finished Women in Love. 
... “T have knocked the first loop-hole in the prison where we are 
all shut up... . I feel a bubbling of gladness inside. Frieda and I 
are in accord.” The same letter ends with a fancy of characteristic 
humour. “It is wildly blowy here lately. I always expect to read in 
the papers in the morning that all Englan%is blewn clean and 
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bare, and only a few people are hovering winged in the air.” 

I have always greatly liked that picture of Lawrence reading a 
morning newspaper damp from the press which informs him that 
morning newspapers are a thing of the past! A man like this will, 
indeed must, suffer. But he is not subject to any pitiable misery. 

My visit to Cornwall was all happiness. It was my first stay 
with the Lawrences. I was their only visitor, sleeping in the other 
cottage which I “made” each day. Nothing particular happened. 
We carried on the daily work of the house without help from out- 
side. Certain literary critics have found that in estimating Law- 
rence as a writer it is beside the point to note that even when 
washing up dishes he radiated life. But those who washed up 
dishes with Lawrence know that it is not beside the point, and 
that if, for example, Mr. Gerald Gould could make one a partaker 
of life during dishwashing as Lawrence did, we might look for 
our sons when they come of age to be searching Mr. Gould’s 
pages for “the issues of life.” But this we shall not see. 

More than by his unceasing interest in my novel, which Law- 
rence had made me bring with me, I was pleased when he said 
that I “fitted in” with their cottage life better than the Londoners 
did. Possibly from his North Midland upbringing and origin, he 
had a warm feeling for Scotch people. “I don’t care if every Eng- 
lish person is my enemy,” he wrote to me once, later, “if they 
wish it, so be it. I keep a reserve for the Scotch.” He would not 
admit to liking the Irish character. There was prejudice here, of - 
course, but it could be tracked down to radical emotion.* The 
inexpressiveness of the Northern temper, implying, as it does, a 
distrust of easy verbal expression, was congenial to him. In the 
facile intellectualising of emotion he found evidence of a certain 
poverty of nature. Here, however, he was perhaps not more 

* Personal sympathies apart, Lawrence regarded “Celtic” influences 


—whether Welsh, Irish or Scottish—as essentially destructive of the 
English geniusgand cwhure: this especially in politics. 
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characteristic of the North than of the working class, whose ex- 
perience it is to associate true warmth with verbal inexpressive- 
ness. “I think one understands best without explanations,” he said 
often. l 

Another strongly “working-class” trait in Lawrence was his 
extreme distaste of anything that could be regarded as indecent. 
It would indeed be easy to call him prudish. One night in Corn- 
wall, after having begun to undress for bed, I found I had left my 
book in the sitting-room where Lawrence and Frieda still were, 
and I returned to fetch it. I had brought no dressing-gown with - 
me, but there seemed to me nc impropriety in my costume—an . 
ankle-length petticoat topped by a long-sleeved woollen vest! 
Lawrence, however, rebuked me. He disapproved, he said, of 
people appearing in their underclothes. No doubt if I had not 
privately believed my negligée to be attractive as well as decent I 
might neither have ventured to appear in it nor have felt so much 
abashed as I did by Lawrence’s remark. So, essentially, Lawrence 
was right after all. How more than horriñed he was—furious— 
when from his flat in Florence, looking across the Arno, he was 
compelled to overlook also a stretch of mud and shingle which 
the Florentine gamins found a convenient spot for the relief of 
nature. He hated the domestic dog on account of its too public 
habits. In such respects Lawrence was no advocate of what is 
often called “the natural.” With unhesitating hand he would have 
smacked modesty into any child in his keeping! I am sure that he 
put down all our civilised indecencies—our coquetries as well as 
our callousness, our sophisticated desire to shock as well as our 
prurience—to a departure from natural reticence. On first 
thoughts this may seem strange to those who have not con- 
sidered the matter closely. On second thoughts it will be seen 
that such a man, and only suck, could have become the author of 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover. 

(To be concluded) $ œ 
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ROGER DATALLER 


A Pitman Looks at Oxford 


[This is the final section of Mr. Dataller’s latest work, 4 Pitman 
Looks at Oxford, in which he has set down his impressions after 
three years’ residence at rhe University, as a scholar under the 
Miners’ Welfare Fund. Mr. Dataller will be remembered as the author 
‘of From a Pitman s Journal (Cape), of which the Adelphi first published: 


several passages.—ED. | 


The Public Schoolboy 
OW old are you?” he asked. 
“That,” I replied, “for a gentleman, is rather a difficult 
question to answer.’ 

He was checked and a little confused at that—meanwhile we 

were passing through the gate of “Yatscombe,” where we had 
been taking tea with the Murrays. After tea we had skirted the 
wild wood in the rear of the garden and lingered a little with due 
admiration of Lady Mary’s azaleas—but in a general company. 
Now we were alone: We set cur faces to the descent, towards 
Oxford. . 

“What Li mean is ” he continued. “I am wondering what 
men like you really think about we public schoolboys.” 

“What is your school?” . 

He said, “Charterhouse.” “What do you think of us?” he 
persisted. I ventured that it was rather difficult to give more than 
a general impression. What was a representative type of public 
schoolboy? Jolyon Forsyte? Young Woodley? 

He repudiated the last suggestion with some vehemence. 
“Give me general impressions,” he persisted. I laughed, for these 
were almost entirely domestic. I observed that the public school 
undergraduate possessed the sweetest tooth of any class of men 
that I had ewer neft—a tuck shop tooth. Did he regard such 
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criticism as merely footling? i 

“Go on,” he said, “I find it interesting.” 

I pointed out that the bearing of cakes through the public 
thoroughfare as one is able to cbserve it in Oxford, is an occupa- 
tion relegated to the women of mining townships. “In a word, 
the public school boy is eminently at home in the world; and 
eminently lost at home. . . . Let me announce that I had to come 
up to Oxford to behold for the first time in my life young men 
strolling arm in arm together. It wasn’t very disturbing of course; 
but it made one vaguely uneasy. Except as a gesture of assistance, 
the Davids and Jonathans of the coalfields would scorn such 
effeminate conduct. They would point out—somewhat rudely 
perhaps—that if they wanted a cuddle they’d go to the right 

„place to find it. That is why I cannot appreciate the character 
(is it in Sinisser Street?) who, marking the strong flow of women 
into Oxford during Eights, or something, observes: ‘Isn’t it 
indecent?’ All that I can say, is, that it wouldn’t appear indecent 
to me.” 

“I am not sure that I agree with him,” he said slowly. “Go 
on.” 

“There is you see (continued I) in the atmosphere of a mining 
area a peculiar tempo—intense and passionate, almost ona plane 
of military campaigning. The miner’s job is so dangerous. When 
he leaves home of a morning, te is never too certain how he will 
cross the threshold at the shift’s end—an apprehension he shares 
with his wife and the rest of the family. He needs renewal at the 
shift end, that of the hearthscone and a fuller association than 
that afforded by men. I should make the same objection to the 
Public School system that I should make to the barracks system; 
it isn’t good for men to be segregated in dis-association 
with womenfolk. I cannot subscribe to an Alma Mater. 
The phrase has no significarce for me. Our motherhood is 
indivisible... .” > -< 
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“Of course from an early age we are conscious that we shall 
have to attend school. It doesr;’t seem so very terrible . . . we 
think it worth while. Go on.” 

“Then I resent the presumption of authority by the Public 
Schoolboy—the conclusion that he is destined to become a 
leader of the people: implication—that ‘the likes of us’ will 
follow.” 

“Tm thinking of the Indian Civil Service,” he tenders. “Isn’t 
a capacity for leadership of some use there?” 

“Possibly. Assuming a measure of consent in the Indian people. 
What I do object to really is the whole class basis of public 
school education: lop-sided, unequal, anti-democratic—the 
breeding ground of snobbery.” 

“I don’t know. At school one of the first things we learn to 
do is to serve others.” ° 

“Fagging?” 

“Oh yes. That involves work you might regard as menial.” 

“But on a given plane. The humblest fag, skating about with 
tea-cups would scorn to regard himself in a class with the butcher 
boy ‘townie.’ Sorry the menial work there! The public school 
elevates wealth against the dignity of human beings as such, a 
standard of values that I cannot for a moment admit... .” 

Thus the talk proceeds dowr: Boar’s Hill into the ay Have I 
effected the least impression? . 

He is very pleasant about it all invites me to his rooms dis 
he may send me away with a book. I handle his collection of 
weapons, pocket and horse pistcls, oriental swords, a long bow or 
two. A number of rare books aze close at hand. I peep in these. 
We drink, And he waves me through the gateway on the best of 
terms. What is he really thinking? . . 

I remember a chance sentence: “You never can tell what a 
public schoolboy is thinking. . . . He will discuss with you, and 
in theend..” 2 
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The Education of the Whole Man 


HIS phrase I cull from Dr. Jacks, but after that, I forswear 

all obligation. There is no more saddening aspect of 
academic life than the stupidity of wise men, and the spectacle of 
Dr Jacks I find extremely saddening. The curse of social in- 
equality as we perceive it, is the dual system of education implicit 
in the Public School system. When Dr. Jacks looks forward, 
this is what he sees:— 

There is one type of English education which illustrates 
in a remarkable manner bcth the new conception for which 
I plead and the old conception from which I would break 
away. I allude to our great Public Schools. I attribute their 
vitality—never so great as now—to the fact that they have 
steadily kept “the whole man” in view as their ultimate 
‘objective. They know what they are aiming at. The whole 
man means for them the English gentleman, and it would be 
hard to find a better meanjng for the term... .* 

From the Public Schools he turns to another section of society 
with a pronouncement no less decisive:— 

Let the young (says he, speaking of the dole) rise up in their 
millions and tell the cowardly bribers to their faces that they 
will die of hunger rather than touch the poisonous thing. 

[L. P. Jacks in the Daily Mail, quoted Public Opinion, 2nd January, 
1931-| 

We recognise that charge. The terms are too familiar, and with 
Dr. Jacks as with the “Gloomy Dean,” we have little difficulty 
in recognising the objective. The vessels of wrath in question are 
the working classes; and particularly those young people who 
have the misfortune not to be maintained in the select private 
schools of the country. The two quotations are correlative, and a 
pretty commentary upcn the limitations of the academic mind. 

For there are two worlds: one of quiet libraries, of excellent 

* The Education of the Whoie Man, by L. PXfacksam 
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food, of lazy Common Room chatter, of attractive gardens (tilled 
not by degree men, but by masters of the art of gardening) 
another world of stilled pulley wheels, of coal-choked sidings, 
of women weeping over empty purses, of the slow shuffle of 
feet across the Exchange lobbies. There are some people who do 
not realise that while between these two worlds a great gulf is 
set, it is yet a gulf annihilated by the imagination. The amazing 
patience, long suffering, applied compassion of the common 
people! The unfailing good humour! Working intimately with 
them, no feature is more definitely pronounced than their habit 
of strict self reliance—a prevailing independence of outlook. 
But, hardly content with that, our L. P. Jacks, M.A., D.D., 
D.Litt., editor of the Hibbert Journal, and Principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford, imposes hunger, even unto death! 

Now what of the whole man; . 

We too often fall into the fallacy that the education of the 
whole man devolves upon the interpretation of calligraphic 
symbols. An incapacity to set down ideas upon paper, or an 
inability to indulge in sophisticated conversation need not signify 
that hopeless ignorance we are wont to conclude. What we do 
leave out of consideration is the quality of a valid experience. 

There is many an old nurse who knows more of infant psych- 
ology than many a practising professor.* Every miner gathers as 
an integral condition of his occupation an exceedingly valuable 
body of knowledge, and that is why before a well documented 
and expert plea for the establishment of steel props in the work- 
ings, he can advance a convincing case for the retention of wooden 
ones. The why and wherefore of that business does not matter 
at the moment; but in the course of the controversy the miner 
has a really valuable contribution to maze. ... 

`* I have in mind an “expert” psychologist who, interrogating a 
nervous undergraduate, began: “Now Mr. , please forget that I 
am a psycholewist. s$. !” 

Cossi 
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Perhaps one of the most striking features of university training 
is the total gap that one is able to observe in respect of manual 
labour. I am convinced that in many and varied subtle forms this 
deficiency obtrudes. Read the reminiscences of an average 
intelligent don to encounter a wistful apprehension of the job 
where one is able to do things with one’s hands. He flutters an 
Elizabethan page, and reads perhaps a declaration like this: “I 
must have the gentlemen to haul and draw with the mariners 
and the mariners with the gentemen. . . . Let us show ourselves 
to be one company.” He sighs. All serene for that master- 
mariner—‘‘Drake, he’s in his hammock an’ a thousand miles 
away... .” l 

Thus the don will halt before his window watching lorries 
unload, marking (and perhaps setting down upon paper), the 
easy play of.muscle or the robust enjoyment with which the 
hefty fellows dismiss their task. Or he climbs Boar’s Hill, and 
over a convenient stile broods upon the ploughman topping the 
rise and disappearing with a Waistle upon his lips and his strong 
hands firm upon the shafts. He would find, he feels, some sort of 
completion in the other man’s job. And whistling too! Con- 
stitutional documents, or Old English textual criticism, are hardly 
approached that way.... 

No. man has realised completion without some measure of 
skilled occupation for the fingers, not in terms of golf or tennis 
(those selfish games), but of real craftsmanship. Linked with that 
conception are the ruder, essential tasks, jobs somehow considered 
in this University as not at all menial for others, but much too 
menial for ourselves. I do not envisage a return to the Middle 
Ages—the Medizval scene has gone for good; but I am sure that 
in the community life of our lazge Universities there should be an 
allocation of the humbler services to the undergraduates them- 
selves. What is to prevent an undergraduate from blacking his 
own boots, save lack of habit in doing so, Ofemnergelaziness? 

~~ 
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What is to prevent an undergraduate from serving in turn at 
dinner? (He would discover at least the difficulty of conveying 
soup!) What is to prevent an undergraduate from handling his 
own luggage? For a station of its size, serving a community with 
more hefty young fellows to the square mile than any place in 
the country (barring Aldershot), it has always appeared to me 
that the porters cluster about the entrance in overwhelming 
numbers. What indeed? 

I perceive a thin, insistent voice. Ir reiterates, benevolent em- 
ployment for college servants, for shopkeepers, for railway and 
other porters. And I am not convinced. 


The games fetish, conveyed from the Public Schools, is not so 
deeply rooted as it was, but it is still sufficiently strong to 
minimise all other physical activity save in termssof oars or of 
running shorts. It is quite the acknowledged thing to scatter 
perspiration about the Parks, and to be demeaned by being 
compelled to nail and rope up one’s own books. Once, in com- 
pany with a couple of dons, neither of whom might be suspected 
of conservative leanings, I threw out a suggestion that colleges 
should organise compulsory undergraduate manual labour. The 
idea was not a new one (Ruskin made his own experiment last 
century), but both I fancied, started a little. “How would you 
begin?” said one. I suggested kitchen gardens, and the idea was 
politely pooh-poohed away. Kitchen gardens, forsooth! They 
enlarged on the exhilaration of competitive effort. 

But the whole question of gardens is not so ridiculous as that. 
In the north, among miners, there is often definite competition 
in the productive capacity of what little soil they have. Such an 
approach is to misread the springs of really creative effort. ] 
grow runner beans in a garden in Yorkshire, not because I wisk: 
to outdo my neighbour over the fence, but because I like growing. 
and (with my felew hearties of the University) eating, runner 
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beans. It is not essential that human energies should be organised 
with an assumption of antagonism. I cannct help thinking that a 
good deal of wanton destruction in the University might be 
eliminated if each college were to boast a joiner’s shop where a 
man might try his hand at a chaiz, or as one is able to do at home, 
to fashion a comparatively simple set of bookcases. Furniture 
might possess an additional significance, and, what is more, 
release to fruitful purpose a great deal of the simply fatuous 
energy now displayed. 


The wider bearing of “the whole man” is of tremendous 
importance. In the old days a Grand Tour crowned a university 
career; but that was far away and long ago, though an organised 
dalliance on the Continent with the grand assumption that this 
completed a course of education, is not altogether eliminated. 

So far, let the Grand Tour proceed, but with the consciousness 
that the economic individualism of the last century is a dead 
letter. Russia has burst through, and for good or ill, we shall 
not escape the dynamic that drives her into the third decade 
of the Revolution. In spite of our own industrial development 
the fashion is a somewhat new one; and while I recognise no 
virtue in growing two machines where only one grew before, the 
experiment moves upon a plane unforeseen by Mr. Macaulay. 
It arises not merely in challenge of our economic structure; but 
of our educational system as well. Take this scrap of dialogue 
from the Diary of a Communist Undergraduate: 

“T had a look at the shepherd. He was quite a young fellow, 
and I asked him: ‘What’s the book you’re reading?’ He handed 

it to me. It was Turgenev’s Fathers and Sons. . 

“ ‘Why, do you understand all this?’ I blurted out. 
“Why not 2 said the shepherd cheerfully. ‘I wouldn’t be 
reading it otherwise.’ 
eee D?’ & ` 
Where did you get iti ~ = E 
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““At the U.A.F. W? (Union of Agriculture and Forestry 
Workers.) 

“ ‘Why, are you a member?” 

“ Of course I’m a member. All the shepherds, even if they 
are seasonal workers, belong to the Union. Did you think 
shepherds weren’t human beings at all? Who are you?” 

“ Tve just finished the secondary school, and I’m now pre- 
paring for the University.’ 

“What faculty?’ 

“Tm not sure yet. The lit., I suppose.’ 

“Tm on the phys.-maths.’ 

“ I stopped with surprise. ‘How do you mean” 

“Well, it'll be my second year next winter.’ 

“ “But then—you’re a shepherd.’ 

“ ‘Well, what about it? In the summer I’m a shepherd. In 
the winter Pm a student.’ . . .” 

What then? We might — that vacations were much more. 
fruitfully spent in Leeds than the Lido, and that a definite alliance’ 
between the craft of the hand as well as that of the head were the 
credential of “the whole” student of the next generation. ... 


A further word. Educational privilege is doomed. Every 
event points to the whole course of education as the monopoly 
of the state, and absolutely free, with equality of opportunity 
for every one of its children. That Oxford University will 
occupy a place in such a system I have no manner of doubt; but 
that the position will not be assumed without some elimination 
of prevailing values is equally apparent. The least of her virtues 
are those priorities derived from what Mr. Tawney calls “the 
strong sanctity of possessions” and the fear of social stigma. 
Such may be eliminated without regret. The fellowship, the 


heritage of learning, will remain. 
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SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


Perhaps Women... 
HIS little book* is a record of thoughts, of feeling in the 


presence of something amazing in mcdern life—the machine. 

It is difficult to get continuity. I have a desire to write down in 
words the thoughts and feeling of a man walking beside a mill 
superintendent through a modern factory, going from room to 
room, now falling in behind ray escort as we walked in narrow 
aisles between rows of spindles, now trying to speak to him, to 
appear calm, to appear casual. 

The spindles were flying at such speed that all sense of motion 
_ in them was lost. I remember speaking to the man. “They are 
standing stills” I said. I had to shout my words. He replied in a 
low voice. He had learned the trick of sc pitching his voice that 
it carried clearly to me.throyg, all the roar. 

His voice found a little crevice in the great roar of sounds. It 
crept clearly through to me. 

He laughed. 

You can carry speed to that point—to the point where there 
is no sense of movement. 

You can carry the sustained roar of the mills to that point, 
to where there are little layers of silence. 

You can carry modern life in the presence of the pahi to 
that point—to where there is no sense of human life— 

To where thoughts stop, motion stops— 

To where there is no life, outside machine life. 

To impotence. 

The mill superintendent’s voice went on, explaining things to 
me. My nerves tingling. 

* This article is an extract from Sherwood Anderson’s book, 
Perhaps Women. ca - 
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. The reason they ran the mills at night, it seems, was this— 
well, all this machinery costs tremendously. Suppose you have 
an investment of a million dollars in machinery. 

A million dollars, it seems, cannot stand idle. It must work, 
work, work. 

Men like myself, who will never understand finance, cannot 
comprehend this. If someone gave me a thousand dollars, ten 
thousand dollars, a million dollars, I would lay the dollars aside 
in a heap, I would think of them as so many dollars lying there, 
waiting to be spent. 

But it seems money isn’t like that. 

Money is power. Power must be used. The mill costs too much. 
It cannot stand idle. 

Idleness would destroy it. The cost of the money that bought 
the machinery would consume the machinery. 

There is something very complex here too, a thing called 
finance. 

The machinery must run, run, run. It must work, work, work. 
People must run the machines. 

Night does not matter. Time exists during the night too. 

In the presence of some of the most powerful of modern 
machines it seems that time does not exist at all. More than once 
I have stood before such a machine for an hour not knowing I 
had been there beyond three minutes. 

As a man stands sometimes before some wonder in nature or 
as a man stands looking into the eyes of his beloved. 


But there is something very strange about the night. To be, 
even as a guest, in a steel mill, a shoe factory, a stocking factory, 
a cotton mill at night is something different from being there in 
the daytime. 

Why even the mill village had become something new and 

strange at night. e3 
ge at nigh 3 
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Night is the time of love, of strange thoughts, of dreams. 
See Pittsburgh or South Chicago in the daytime and then see 
these places again at night. 


This little book is merely intended to be a statement. It may 
be an absurd statement. It is intended to arouse thought. It is that 
modern man cannot escape the machine, that he has already lost 
the power to escape. 

He has lost the power to escape, because what the machine 
can do to men has already been done. Man has already accepted 
the power given him by the machine, this vicarious power that 
moves mountains, that flies beneath the sea and through the air, 
that transports him so swiftly from place to place, as real power. 
He has accepted it as his own power. He is like a man who has 
indulged for a long time in self-abuse. He can no longer stand erect. 

You do not need to take my word for this. The impotence of 
the modern man is felt everywhere. Why it was man, the male in 
the world, who formerly produced our leadership but now there 
is no real male leadership. To attain real power, of the mind, of 
the spirit, is a long slow process. Why should man go to all this 
trouble when he can so easily attain this vicarious power? He can 
attain it by getting money. He doesn’t need much. The owner- 
ship of any sort of an automokile—and who so poor he cannot in 
America own a car—the ownership of ary sort of an automobile 
will give him all he is asking, this fake feeling of power. 

Formerly men created the poetry of the world, the religions of 
the world, but there is little or no poetry being produced now. 
Religion, in the old sense, is practically dead. 

We are in a stalemate. Everyone feels it. Shall we have to turn 

the world over to women? I think we will. 


I think it is time now for women to come into power in the 
western world, to take over the power, the coferolet life. Perhaps 
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they have already taken it. There is plenty of evidence that they 
have. 

To be sure there are all sorts of women, but we should not be 
confused by that fact. That there are plenty of silly women in the 
world means little. The world has always been run by leaders in 
any event and it seems to me that zhe new leaders must be 
women... . 

Because, as I have already tried to point out, the woman, at 
her best, is and will remain a being untouched by the machine. 
It may, if she become a machine operator, tire her physically but 
it cannot paralyse or make impotent her spirit. She remains, as 
she will remain, a being with a hidden inner life. The machine 
can never bring children into the world. 

“Nor can women,” someone says, “without the assistance of 
the male.” 

Well, there is the rub. There is where our hope lies. If these 
aching brought by man so casually into the world—they, the 
machines being what they are—such amazing, such beautiful 
manifestations of man’s imaginative power—they at the same 
time having this power to destroy man, if these machines are ever 
to be controlled, so that their power to hurt men, by making them 
impotent, is checked, women will have to do it. 

They will have to do it perhaps to get men back, so that they 
may continue to be fertilised, to produce men. 


There is a cry going up out of present-day men to the women 
but there is a cry coming from the women too. 

I heard it that night when I went to visit the factory. 

The machines in that factory were doing their work. I was 
caught up fascinated by what was going on in the room into which 
I had come as I have always been caught up, swept out of myself, 
by what I have seen and felt in modern factories. 

I was in the faspry that night and thoughts went on in me. 
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Perhaps I had gone a bit daft. The machinery in the great room | 
was going at terrific speed. Tae night also helped to make it a 
strange world into which I had come. 

I had gone to stand by myself on a little raised platform, the 
young mill superinténdent having left me there, when an odd 
thing happened. There was an accident. The lights in the great 
room in which I stood suddenly went out. The room was 
plunged into darkness. 

There was no stopping of the machinery. It was, as I have 
explained, a room in which cloth was woven. The machines in 
there went on weaving cloth. How long they could have con- 
tinued to do it I don’t know. 

I know that I was lifted into a new, into a queer world. I had 
been watching the work people, the operators in there. As in 
every mill into which I had gone, in every large office where both 
men and women are employed, I had sensed something still alive 
in the women that seems to me going dead in the men. 

The women in the factories, in the offices, and the shops are 
still alive. They are not enervated spiritually by the machines. 
They have not accepted the vicarious feeling of power, got from 
machines, as their own power. 

The power of women is more personal. It is a matter of human 
relations. It operates directly on others. 

It is a power the machine cannot touch. 


In the factory that night, when the lights went out, I stood 
trembling on the little raised platform to which I had climbed 
and tried to stare down into che roaring darkness below. There 
were people, workers, men and women, down in there. The 
darkness in the mill lasted but a few minutes. 

I have already told of how voices can carry through the terrific 
roar of the mills. The voices find the little crevice in the sustained 
roar. There were voices that night. fe 
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It began with a woman’s voice. She laughed hysterically, I 
thought. It was a young girl’s laughter. “Kiss me,” she cried. 
Was she calling to the machines? Machines: do not kiss. She 
laughed again. “Kiss me while the lights are out,” the voice said. 
A male voice from far across the room answered, wearily I 
thought. 

The male voice was not much. “Who? Me?” it asked, wearily. 

“No, not you.” 

There was a little chorus cf male voices. 

“Me.” 

“Me.” 

“Me?” 

“Me?” 

(hopefully) 

“No, not you. None of you.” è 

“I want a man,” the girl’s voice said. It was a clear young voice. 

There was an outburst of laughter from many women—ironic 
laughter it was, down there in the darkness—and then the lights 
came on again. 

The mill was as it was before. It roared on. Men and women 
workers in the room were staring at each other. “The women 
often do that sort of thing,” the young mill superintendent 
afterwards said to me. 

“Why?” 

“Oh, they are making fun of the men,” he said coldly. 


wt 


B. J. BOOTHROYD 
The Isolation of Mr. Murry 


EFORE criticising Mr. Murry’s definitions of Marxism, as 
expressed in his article on “The Isolation of Russia,” I 
should like to criticise his definition of English Communists. 

He refers to us as “ simple, ridiculous people who believe that 
Russia is heaven on earth and that the Russian leaders are a set of 
angels,” who do not know that “Marxism must be historically 
continuous,” who have not realised the historical and psycho- 
logical differences between England and Russia, who try to 
imitate the Russians in every detail and cannot see why it won’t 
work, etc. 

Now, these probably are such people. But to say that they 
represent the opinions of the English Communist Party is 
definitely and ridiculously incorrect. And I would suggest, 
if only for the sake of his’ reputation as a man of letters, that 
before attaching his well-known name to any more articles on 
Communism, Mr. Murry had better meet a few English Com- 
munists. 

* * * * * 

His article appears to me to be divided into two main argu- 
ments :— 

That English Communists are not Marxists, but need the true 
Marxism which Mr. Murry can teach them ; 

That Russia will remain morally isolated from Europe until it 
accepts the English notion of civil liberty and the ‘ “sovereignty 
of personality.” 

With regard to the first, I will try and estimate Mr. Murry’s 
qualifications as a teacher of Marxism by analysing his own 
methods of argument. He begins with a statement of fact: The 
world is divided into two antagonistic camps, gach fundament- 
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ally antagonistic to the other, and conflict seems inevitable. 

No one will contradict those facts. But instead of proceeding, 
as a Marxist should, to analyse the significance of them, Mr. 
Murry immediately leaves facts and jumps to ideology. We must 
judge reality, he says, “de jure,” not “ae facto,” because the latter 
is the method of crude Russian materialism. So he shifts the basis 
of the antithesis on to anotker plane, and in place of Russian 
Communism versus Capitalism we get another antithesis: 
Russia politically ignorant versus England politically educated. 
And on that basis he builds up another picture of the world- 
antithesis: Russian autocracy, ignorance and servility opposed 
to English freedom and perscnal integrity. And he winds up by 
representing Russia as faced with only two possible alternatives, 
namely, vital English civil liberty and democracy, and what he 
calls “Asiatic sterility.” 

That is to say, having followed the “de facto” argument up to 
the point of the inevitable conflict between Bolshevism and 
Capitalism, he then, instead of confinuing on the same ground 
to a possible solution or synthesis, perverts the whole argument 
into ideological abstractions and escapes on to the loftier ground 
of moral values, where he feels more at home. Whatever one may 
call such an intellectual acrobatic, it is certainly not Marxist. 
And it is also unworthy of a mind which I had hitherto looked 
up to with some respect. 

Admitting that Russia cannot now, in the present circum- 
stances of world hostility, relax its discipline over the people, 
Mr. Murry proceeds to prophesy that it will continue its oppres- 
sion beyond the logical necessity. This prophecy is based on the 
fact that he cannot see any sign of the Russians adopting the 
English democratic system. 

He does not make this prophecy from the Marxian standpoint, 
which is the only standpoint he has in common with the Russians, 
and therefore the galy one germane to the argument. He makes 
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it from the irrelevant standpoint of purely English moral stand- 
ards, based on the assumption that the English democratic idea 
and the English sense of human values arè universal and eternal 
principles. 

This he calls judging reality “de jure.” It is a good example of 
the isolation of the English political mind and the conscious 
superiority of the English moralist. It should have been obvious 
to a “Marxist” that one can only criticise “dejure” people of one’s 
own standards. Otherwise one remains permanently at a dead- 
lock, like that of a dog condemning a cat “de jure” because it 
cannot bark, or a cat despising a dog “‘de jure” because it can’t 
climb trees. It is the very denial of reality to reduce the question 
to such a meaningless antithesis as Autocracy versus Liberty ; 
for without a realistic definition of what “liberty” means to a 
Russian it nly makes norisense worthy of the Morning Post. 

To my mind Mr. Murrv’s logical position may be summed up 
in the following phrase fgom his article: “Because the present 
tulers of Russia can enforce their complete Marxism as an 
Orthodoxy, they believe it is really universal. They are com- 
pletely deceived. It is their moral isolation which gives them the 
sense of infallibility.” 

Now, the:same thing can be said of Mr. Murry’s position or 
that of any other typical English ideologue. I can say with equal 
‘truth : 

“Because the English people have developed the idea of civil 
liberty as an Orthodoxy, they think it should be universal. They 
' are completely deceived. It is their moral isolation which gives 
them their sense of superiority.” 

Mr. Murry’s supreme-y non-Marxist attitude is further em- 
‘phasised by the remark: “Tf civil liberty has become a mask for 
oppression it does not cease to be precious.” I would say definite- 
ly that the contrary is the truth: that if it can become a mask for 
oppression it has ceased to be precious, antissieeuld be carefully 
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looked into, rather than regarded as universally necessary. 

So much for his interpretation of the rule—“Marxism must be 
historically continuous.” Whar is to continue? Are we to con- 
tinue our democratic ideas irrespective of whether they are 
dialectically necessary to this or any future historic situation? 
Further, are we to continue them in other countries who have not 
yet had them, irrespective of whether they have, or ever will have, 
a psychological, economic or sociological need for them? 

Why is civil liberty precious? Remove economic oppression 
and then see what remains of its preciousness. As an idea, civil 
liberty was evolved out of economic oppression. It was the re- 
action of a people with a certain moral and psychological back- 
ground to a certain political and economic situation. When 
oppression ceases, the whole conception of civil liberty must 
change. If it does not, it will itself become a form of oppression, 
as it is already a mask for oppression. And in proportion as 
social antagonisms disappear, so will the idea of civil liberty fade, 
until with the full realisation of Communism it may vanish 
altogether from our minds because there is no more need for it. 

In regarding civil liberty as an universal value, Mr. Murry is 
committing the supreme Marxist sin of confusing the national 
and historical phenomenon of civil liberty with the universal 
conception of human freedom. 

To all this insistence upoa the eternal value of English freedom, 
I would oppose the suggesticn that possibly our English sense 
of personal liberty has already fulfilled its historic function, and 
is in danger of becoming an actual impediment to the progress of 
human thought. 

Our conception of civil liberty was based on ie old idea that 
the individual is necessarily against the State ; that he inevitably 
and always desires more or less to act contrary to the wishes of 
society as a.whole; that the deeper urges of human beings cannot 
be socialised. Rateætay it not be true that man is continually and 
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unconsciously longing to identify himself more fully with man, 
and that the frustration of this, by obsolete conceptions of 
freedom, is the cause of the neurotic state of society to-day ? 
Nowhere in the world to-day is personality being released as in 
Russia. Yet Mr. Murry would fetter the innocent Russian people, 
now emerging into freedom, with his own particular state of 
personal isolation and a whole set of English social inhibitions. 

I think it is time we considered whether, after all, this English 
insistence upon personal liberty really is an expression of respect 
for human personality. Certainly in some ways it is. But it 
shows itself also to be the opposite. It is made up of several 
elements, some of which are definitely anti-social; shyness, snob- 
bery, fear of being known too well, a neurotic desire for isolation, 
and that curious fear of human contact which makes Englishmen 
in particulareso fond of dogs and horses. 

Communism envisages a stage in the development of social 
consciousness when the mutual identification of man with man 
through his social and economic needs shall be accepted as the 
basis of human life. At that stage men will place upon the com- 
munity, easily and naturally, the responsibility for their physical 
and material needs. And not until the mind of man can thus rest 
completely upon the whole social order without inhibition, will 
human personality be released into freedom and achieve true 
sovereignty. ` . 

But that will not come until much of what the English call 
“personal liberty” has been scrapped as junk. Englishmen still 
have to consider the paradox of freedom springing from the 
apparent suppression of freedom—of a greater freedom coming 
to birth upon the death of a lesser one. And it may be that we 
English have already reached the stage when, instead of clinging 
to our old conception of freedom—so often. meaning only the 
right to remain isolated individuals—we ought to consider the 
possibility that “whosoever would save his fiedasm must lose it.” 
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Mr. Murry views the world from the standpoint that the 
particular English virtues are universal and eternal standards. 
He quotes, with agreement Captain Loder (a. Tory who would 


naturally have such views), who says: “Compared to an` 


Englishman, what the Russian particularly lacks is that personal 
independence which is conveyed by the German word— 
Selbstandigheit.” 

He calls the attitude of this Tory ‘ ‘eminently sane.” I should 
say that on the contrary it’ is nearer psychosis than sanity—the 
state of a man who thinks that his own standards are the only 
possible ones. By what arguments should a Russian want English 
independence? Might not the Russian with equal logic retort: 
“Compared to a Russian, what the Englishman particularly lacks 
is a sense of community, of identification with his fellows, which 
” is conveyed by the word Empathy? 2 

But if he did say that, he would show himself as bad a Marxist 
as Mr. Murry is. 

For Mr. Murry is not a Marxist at all. He is an idealist, to whom 
Socialism appears to be a merely sentimental conception of human 


relationships. I do not think he really desires a definition of | 


English Marxism, but rather some synthesis of the social and 
economic relationships. of society suitable to the peculiar neurosis 


of the English race. 


He has a sort of perverted Imperialist outlook: just as the, 


British navy used to rule the waves, so Mr. Murry desires the 
English psychosis ‘to rule the world’s ideology, beginning 
with the Russian. And this desire will not.lead to the isolation of 
Russia, but to the isolation of England, just as it has already led 
to the isolation of Mr. Murry. 

But if he is not a Marxist, what is he? Perhaps his closing para- 
graph will give us a hint: “There is only one way to a ‘better 
social system,’ and that is through the resolute and deliberate 
. sacrifice by a gegisive minority of conscious men of their 
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economic privilege and their economic individualism ... .’ the 
solution of the world problem lies finally in this: that the English 
Labour Party should have a doctrine and a faith.” l 

Here is the perfect expression of Fascism. Why ‘ ‘minority”? 
Because the mob must de led from above. Why “conscious”? 
Because the Unconscious of the mass cannot be trusted. Unloose 
that dark power, release that uncalculated Will into articulate 
demand, and it may begin to dictate; and then who knows what 
would happen to our superior conception of humanity’s needs? 
What would happen to our “precious ea ain precious 
and so civil? 

Therefore let us sit down quickly and invent a new “faith;” 
let us invent the ideology simultaneously with the doctrine, like 


good Fascists, and then start to put it across the mob! As | 


Mussolini révived all that Roman stuff, as Hitler dragged up all ` 
that Teutonic-legend-cum-German-domestic-virtues stuff, let 
us invent a “faith” for Byitish Labour, one which will touch 
English hearts. We are literary men and should know the English 
popular taste! 

Above all, let us keep clear of the Communist Party, where 
they play so dangerously with the proletarian mind. Let us 
rather join the ].L.P.—that vague, undefined body without form, 
policy, theory, basic philosophy or common purpose. They are 
"held together but loosely by vague sentimentalities, and are look- 
ing for an ideology. And there, in that medley of contradictions, 
the most self-conscious and articulate voice is the one most 
clearly heard, and we shall get a hearing, and perhaps even a 
following, for our own particular personal outlook. 

And let us call that outlook “Communism.” For Communism . 
is the latest thing. Everybody’s talking about it now. 
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The Lsolation of Russia: A Reply 


READ Mr. Middleton Murry’s article in last month’s Adelphi on 

the isolation of Russia with interest. It is certainly a sign of the 
times that Mr. Murry has come round to the view that the issue of 
Capitalism or Communism is just at the moment the only issue worth 
devoting much attention to. When I have said that, however, I am 
afraid that I have come to the end of my agreement with him. I must 
admit that I could not have believed it possible for someone to 
have grasped, as Mr. Murry at any rate says he has grasped, the neces- 
sity of Communism, and yet to misunderstand and i ignore its necessary 
conditions so completely. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to comment on several of Mr. Murry’s re- 
marks—remarks which bring out what appears to me to be his funda- 
mental misconception of the issues raised by Communism. 

Mr. Murry raises at once the question which preoccupies him for the 
rest of the article. Has not something, he asks, which he considers that 
“England” possesses, and which he calls “civil liberty’? and which 
Capt. Loder calls the “sovereignty of the human personality” been 
abolished in Russia? And is not this loss too heavy a price to pay for 
any gains which may have been made in the sphere of economic 
security? ; 

“Will the dictatorship of the proletariat ever be relaxed? On the 
face of things it seems improbable. But unless the dictatorship of the 
proletariat is relaxed Russizn Communism becomes a pure night- 
mare, a total degradation o? the human being, under the specious 
disguise of establishing his economic security.” 

One cannot protest too vehemently against such a passage. By shirk- 
ing every hard reality in the situation, by fostering every illusion, by 
pandering to the desire of all of us to have it both ways, to get the jam 
of Communism without the pill, such a passage plays straight into the 
hands of the bitterest and vilest enemies of Russia and of Communism. 
If Mr. Murry goes on Writing about Communism in this strain he will 
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soon find himself quoted with approval in the Morning Post! For him 
apparently the Five Year Plan is a “specious disguise” for establishing 
the workers’ economic security. What on earth does this mean? Either 


_ the Five Year Plan, and its successors, will establish the Russian wor- 


kers in economic security or it will not. If it does so, then the fact of it 
having done so will be the amply sufficient answer to the question 
which Mr. Murry tells us will be asked: “For what have we endured 
what we have endured?” If Mr. Murry will forgive my saying so, the 
very idea that there could be any doubt as to what was the purpose of 


” Russian economic development could.only have occurred to a middle- 


class Englishman for whom the question of economic security has been 
in principle solved. 

Mr. Murry then goes on to quote Captain Loder on Russia with ap- 
proval. Captain Loder says: ““The crucial point is the restoration of the 
sovereignty of the human pe-sonality in Russia and such liberty can 
only come with peace in the class war.” I suppose that “the sovereignty 
of the human personality” simply means that degree of immunity from 
direct, political, governmental, compulsion which Captain Loder and 
Mr. Murry, and all other Englishmen with incomes, have enjoyed dur- 
ing the last century or so. Well, of course, when Russia is richer and 
safer the workers will be able to relax to some extent that discipline 
which is to-day an essential condition of their survival in the real world. 
Moreover, of course, even the high degree of Governmental discipline 
and compulsion whick. the F-ussians impose upon themselves to-day, 
in order successfully to confront a world in arms against them, is a far 
less onerous burden on the worker than the enormous day to day, hour 
to hour, and minute to minute economic compulsion which British 
Capitalism exerts on every Eritish citizen who is not possessed of that 
pre-requisite of “civil liberty,” a private income. The reign of the bour- 
geoisie, says Mr. Murry, “is the necessary condition for establishing in 
the hearts and minds of men the vital conception of civil liberty, which 
is more deeply rooted in the English nation than in any other in the 
world.” But whose “hearts and minds” does the reign of the bour- 
geoisie root it in? Why, in their own, of course, and in nobody else’s. 
Will Mr. Murry please explain the vital importance of the conception of 
civil liberty to a man who has just had his dole cut in half by the Means 
Test? 

Mr. Murry himself seems to pay lip servicg tg,this fact in his next 
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remark. “Because the reality of civil liberty,” he writes, “has become a 
mask for economic repression, it does not cease to be precious.” Why 
not? Does Mr. Murry collect masks? He calls the Russian Bolshevik 
“naive” because to the Russian “civil liberty is mere humbug.” But 
what is the difference between mere humbug and “‘a mask for economic 
repression,” which Mr. Murry has just called it himself? Mr. Murry 
himself supplies the explanation a few words later. Captain Loder, he 
tells us, believes in civil liberty because for him it has been an experi- 
ence. The Russian disbelieves in it because to him it is merely an idea. 
Precisely; civil liberty is a vital principle; it really is something ex- 
tremely pleasant and valuable to the English middle class: it really is 
“mere humbug” and “a mask for economic repression” to the worker. 
Once again, Mr. Murry. almost comes to the point of admitting this 
himself, for he says: “Russia having had no bourgeoisie, had no ex- 
perience of civil liberty.” Exactly, and no more have the British wor- 
kers. (Except, of course, that top dressing of them, that “labour aris- 
tocracy” which used to collect some fairly substantial cgimbs from 
the rich man’s table.) 

This gross overestimation of the value of “civil” or political liberty, 
without its economic content, this really naïve idea of Mr. Murry’s (an 
idea far naiver than any entertained by Russian Communists) that poli- 
tical liberty can have anything like the same value to a worker that it 
has to a bourgeois, is Mr. Murry’s cardinal mistake. Because of it he is 
led to make some frankly fantastic political deductions and proposals. 
For example, he tells us that “True English Communism which was 
intellectually, morally and financially independent of Russia, would 
have no difficulty at all in assimilating itself to the’ Labour Party 
through the I.L.P.” Of course it wouldn’t, because a Communism ° 
which had nothing to do with Russia would not be Communism at all. 
He thinks that the Communists are politically impotent to-day and 
ought to be “giving a sense of direction and conviction” to the Labour 
Party. Mr. Murry evidently knows very little about the Labour Party. 
The British Labour Party has a very strong sense of direction and at 
least one very strong conviction, and that.conviction is that the revo- 
lucion which Mr. Murry tells us is essential must be averted at all cost. 
And the principal means at the disposal of the Labour Party for so 
averting it is to crush out if it can every vestige of Communism in 
Britain. To ask the, Bsigish Communists to give “a sense of direction 
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and conviction” to the Labour Party is rather like asking soldiers in a 
trench to give “a sense of direction and conviction” to a battery of 
artillery that is bombarding them. 

Finally Mr. Murry reveals his complete divergence from reality. He 
tells us-that the one way to “a better social system is through the reso- 
lute and deliberate sacrifice by a decisive minority of conscious men of 
their economic privilege and their economic individualism.” If this 
means anything, it means that Mr. Murry thinks that the revolution 
can take place quite nicely in Britain by means of a governing class 
surrender. If that happened then no doubt many other of Mr. Murry’s 
ideas would become relevant to reality. And if he can believe in the 
possibility of such a surrender, he can believe in anything. He is quite 
right to have joined the LL.P. I cannot help hoping, however, that the 
fact that almost alone of English literary men he has begun to think 
about Communism at all, will mean that before long he will have 
thought about it clearly and realistically. 

JOHN STRACHEY 


“The Sovereignsy of Human Pini? 


EFERRING to Mr. Loder in the last number of the Adelphi, 

Mr. Murry says: “He sees that we cannot yield to Russia on the 

essential matter of the sovereignty of human personality.” This is in- 

deed, as he says, the vital point, but it seems to me to be just te point 

on which we can and should yield, though yielding not so much to 
Russia as to the nature of things themselves. 

This conception of sovereignty is in England the great obstacle to 


. organised will. A national effort of will is possible in England only in 


the face of direct and comprehensible adversity. When a war comes, 
the reaction is no doubt splendid. But it is only a re-action and when the 
adversity is frustrated this momentum of will-power is immediately 
dissipated. It is true that there is adversity enough to-day; but we are 
not exactly faced by it. Itis all around us, and insidiously amongst us. 
It is not a readily comprehensible adversity. 

No great constructive effort, no effort which will foresee and plan, 
prepare and teach, can even be spoken of without this question of 
sovereignty being immediately put up as a barriet before it. Unless it is 
purely defensive, a great national effort must be for the state, but the 
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answer is promptly given: the state is for me, for us. Lam not saying that 
the Englishman is not patriotic. He can be intensely so. But he objects 
.topatriotic theory. He is so grounded in the doctrine of liberty that he 
must still believe that his patriotism is the graceful voluntary act of the 
good sportsman rather than a plain civic duty to think and act for the 
state. 
The question is not between didividustiem and standardisation. 
T have already maintained that the tendency of an organic state will be 
to specialise its constituent members rather than standardise and 
equalise them. The question is above all theoretical and is admirably 
expressed by the word sovereignty. What we have to make up our 
minds about is not whether we are to be individuals but whether we are 
to be sovereign individuals. Of course in any case individual sove- 
reignty is infringed by the many claims which the state makes upon its 
citizens; but that infraction we put aside as a mere rendering unto 
Cæsar. Theoretically we hold our liberty intact. What we give to the 
state is a concession, a compromise, not a first duty, not a subject for 
idealism. In England what is left cf religious fervour is still all for the 
rights of man and all against the encroachment of the state. 
But if we are to move forward, if we are to take any constructive 


steps in developing a new social order, it is precisely a religious fervour . 


that must be given to it. To this end the current theory must be re- 
versed. Whatever individualism is in practice possible, in theory the 
state must be sovereign, not the individual, and as a sovereign it must 
be the object of some degree of permanent devotion, not merely a 
sudden rally in time of war. 

To put it another way: we must be ready to surrender the freehold of 
kuman personality, which will then be re-assigned to us on some rental 
kasis. When we say that the Englishman’s home is his castle we do not 
imply that he is a freeholder, and this may comfort those who fear that 
all individuality, all initiative will disappear fromthe moment that we 
no longer cal our souls our own. Under the Disciplines Act a man is 
often reminded that he is paid for 24 hours work a day. As a matter of 
fact in the Services they get their sleep and their liberties; and initiative, 
fer from being proscribed, is demanded. But the theoretical servitude is 
a cohesive force. 

Thad for long an objection to Socialism in so far as it seemed to de 
mand something for noghing. But the good things of the world are 
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there in plenty and they have got to be distributed. To let them rot be- 
cause the poor man cannot pay is unthinkable—a travesty of organisa- 
tion. All the same there is something morally and scientifically repul- 
sive in the idea of something for nothing. We must invent a price even 
if it is for the moment theoretical rather than concrete. And what 
‘ should that price be but just this surrender of the sovereignty of human 
personality? l 
GEOFFREY SAINSBURY 


Truih and Revolution 
R. LAWRENCE HYDE, in a note on Krishnamurti, is good 


J{ enough to mention my name, and to remind me, and other 
“enthusiasts,” of the dictum cf Lao Tse that he who knows the Tao 
may be recognised by tne fact that he is reluctant to speak of it. 

I do not know if the Truth of which I speak is the Tao, because 
I am very lįttle acquainted wizh Lao Tse. But if the Tao is the Truth 
of which I speak, I am not at all astonished by Lao Tse’s dictum. 
Those who, within the frames of metaphysical traditions, have found 
the Truth in the past, belonged to the castes who possessed the power. 
Therefore they “watered down” the Truth, and used it in order to 
‘protect their power. They were reluctant to speak of it, because they 
took good care that Truth should not be used in the only way in 
which it is not- misused, i.e. against authority. To-day, conditions 
have changed in the world, and those who, to my knowledge, know 
something, of truth, may be recognised by the fact that they are doing 
their utmost to use it for a revolutionary purpose. 
ere ‘SUARES 


Sonatas Marx, Wi Pieka 


ROFESSOR WHITEHEAD’S celebrated book, Science and the 
Modern World, was published six years ago. To attempt a com- 
plete review of it would therefore be untimely, but one may perhaps 
be permitted to set down a few notes after re-reading it. We will begin 
with the last chapter, “The Requisites for Social Progress,” where 
Professor Whitehead advocates a more balanced type of education. 
“At present,” he says, “our education combines a thorough study of a 
o—™: 


o 
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few abstractions with a slighter study of a larger number of abstrac- 


tions.” He would retain and even intensify the thorough study of a 


few abstractions (by which he means the specialised study of one 
branch of learnirg, such as science or philosophy), but to balance it 
he would shift the centre of gravity from the intellect to intuition. 
Thus, the studert would be encouraged to complete his education, 
not by a smattering of other subjects studied in the same way as the 
special subject of his professional training, but by the immediate 
` apprehension (“with the minimum of eviscerating analysis”) of 
zsthetic wholes. “We must foster the creative initiative towards the 
maintenance of objective values” and in this way we shall be led to 
action. Professor Whitehead deplores “the celibacy of the intellect 
which is divorcee from the concrete contemplation of the complete 
facts.” = 

All this is thoroughly sich ical as also are the last pages of the 
. book, where he deplores armaments and class-warfare, advocates 
co-operation but points out that excessive stability and, security are 
detrimental to civ-lisation, and ends with a tribute to Reason and its 

“decisive influence on the life of humanity.” 

Certainly, itis all very enlightened. ‘Whenever Professor Whitehead 
comes down from his metaphysical eminence and deals with common 
subjects he is most sympathetically wise. And yet—the total impression 
given by this book is that his great intellectual power is rather sterilely 
involved in maintaining a balance, a judicious and reasonable via media, 
which is somehow inconsistent with his belief in the fertilising virtue 
of experience. It is not sufficient to know the chemical composition 
of the sun; we must also be able to see the beauty of the sunset. It is 
not enough to know the statistics of a factory; we must also be able tos 
see.it imaginatively as a total organism. So Professor Whitehead tells 

‘us, and we agree, of course—but without enthusiasm. For these 
maxims are commonplaces of the enlightened “modern world.” 

Compared with, say, Mr. Middleton Murry (who resembles him in 
thinking metabiologically rather than metaphysically), Professor 
Whitehead seems lacking in vitality and in a sense of direction. As a 
descriptive analysis of the current of European thought since the 
seventeenth, century-and an account of its interrelation with science, 
his book is an acknowledged masterpiece. But by Whitehead’s own 
standard it fails in gge ¢mportant respect: it does not seem to be organi- 
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cally linked with the process it describes and consequently it does not 
- point very convincingly to the future development of that process. 
On the contrary, it ends—as I have tried to sto oe a rather 
inhibited and conventional note. 

Why is this? I think the reason is to be found in “Whitehead’s è com- 
parative neglect of Spinoza, the most revolutionary thinker of the 
period under consideration. He has a lot to say about Descartes, and 
the Cartesian dualism of “mind” and “matter.” One of the chief themes 
of the book is the gradual revelation of the inadequacy of the material- 
` ism bequeathed to modern scientists by Descartes; and the unfortunate 
results of the divorce between science and philosophy caused by the 
allocation of Cartesian “matter” to science and of Cartesian “mind” to 
philosophy. “The three centuries, which form the epoch of modern 
science,”? he tells us, “have revolved around the ideas of God, mind, 
matter...” (p. 277). But what of Spinoza, for whom mind and matter 
were simply different attributes of a single substance, which was God? 
According to Whitehead (pp. 204-205), Spinoza and Leibniz have: 
been “somewhat isolated in respect to their philosophical influence 
so far as science is concerned; as though they had strayed to extremes 
which lie outside the boundaries of safe philosophy. . ...”” Spinoza was 
dangerous! And the real reason, though Whitehead ios not say it, 
was because he abolished the dualism whose unfortunate results are 
so magisterially analysed in Science and the Modern World. There is 
‘no doubt that Whitehead appreciates the importance of this achieve- 
ment, yet he is very wary’in all his references to Spinoza and seems.to 
prefer to give him a wide berth. In the chapter on God (p. 255), 
Whitehead speaks of a “general activity” which is “a general meta- 
, physical character which underlies all occasions, in a particular mode 
for each occasion. There is nothing with which to compare it: it is 
Spinoza’s one infinite substance.” Yet he does not follow Spinoza in 
calling this character God, but reserves that title for another principle 
(which I confess I do not clearly understand, but which seems to make 
God one of the attributes of the substantial activity.) 

I fear it may be presumptuous to speak so confidently about a 
thinker of such great range and power, but it does seem to me that 
Professor Whitehead’s book would have gained in vigour, simplicity, 
and sense of direction :f he had saturated himself more thoroughly in 
Spinoza’s thought. Spinozists like Mr. Middleton Murry and Mr. 
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Waldo Frank have this great adventage over Whitehead: that they 
are emancipated not merely intellectually but, as it were, organically, 
from the paralysing dilemma of matter and spirit.. Thus it is easier for 
them to understand Marx, whose achievement ‘is comparable to 
Spinoza’s and has been similarly ignored (because it is so “dangerous”. 
Spinoza completed the Cartesian system by destroying the dualistic 
assumption which kept that system “safe for God.” Marx completed 
the idealistic Hegelian system by turning it upside down and giving 
it a materialistic basis. The determinism of Marx’s materialist concep- 
tion of history has, paradoxically, a liberating effect. It frees man from 
the pride of intellect. The thinker ceases to be the consummation of the 
dialectical process and takes his humble but true place in the process; 
and in this way the dialectic is enabled to become dynamic and 
forward-looking. 

_ It is just this dynamic simplicity that Whitehead lacks. Spinoza and 
Marx would save him from the hesitations and the intellectual strain- 
ings after balance which are the rather disappointing conclusion to 
his monumental work. Entweder Spinoza oder keine “Philosophie. 
To-day it can be said with equal truth: Entweder Marx oder keine 
Weltanschauung. Without Marx no thinker, not even if he be as 
brilliant as Professor Whitehead, can see the Modern World as it is. 


RICHARD REES ` 


The Deification of Security 


N the December issue of the Adelphi Mr. Middleton Murry views 


the way of a modern reformation through the formula of a, 


- Marxian revolution. Weary of wonted shapes and shibboleths he is 
seeking a new orthodoxy based upon the observation of objective 
economic process. In Marx he sees “‘the great prophet of the modern 
world” under whose “patient and’stapendous'labours in Das Kapital 
was a profound, passionate and enduring indignation at the secular 
cruelty of the rich towards the poor.” 

Karl Marx it is true had a “passionate and enduring indignation,” 
but it is also true that he was “a disinherited knight,” an impoverished, 
embittered and ‘resentful exile—as his letters to Engels and Lassalle 
reveal. It was hardly likely tar “the secular celi of the rich”— 
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upon whose doles he was so often dependent for bare necessities— 
should leave him unfeeling and unprovoked. The man whose wife 
was born Countess Westphalen and had at one time to “pawn every- 
thing that was not nailed down” was no lover of “the narrow 
bourgeois outlook,” to quote the Gotha programme. . 

I do not instance these things to lessen his genius, I only want to 
point out that side by side with Marxian philosophic asseverations are 
the facts of his life—important and interdependent. If Marx is a 

“prophet of the modern world” with its concomitant deification of 


` personal security, then the modern world is lusting after a false god 


and Marx its false prophet asserting heresies. For, the reduction of all 
self-conscious inner promiptings into a unity expressed in terms of 
unselfconscious economic de:erminism is as great a heresy against 
life and living as reducing the beauty of the setting sun to a fulvous, 
gaseous mass. 

No system of extended dialectic can hope to contain within itself 
the multiplicity and sensitiveness of individual human striving. The 
utmost suc} a system can do is to free within the individual whatever 
latent powers exist, for the purpose of keeping that system intact and 
inviolable. Consequently, through Mr. Murry’s interpretation of 
Marxian dialectic the individual apparently would have to live two 


‘ lives—one subjective to security, time and the external popular will ; 


the other aloof, mystical, spiritually wandering the infinitude of 
eternity. 

The picture of Mr. Murry standing, pen in hand, with one foot on 
God and the other on the Communist Manifesto expounding Marxism 
as evidence of the unbridgeable cleft between Being and Existence, 
is fascinating, but not conclusive. “Mad” Blake, who had a happy 
knack of uniting in sweet sentences bifurcated problems, says, with 
greater profundity and conviction: “The ruins of Time build mansions 
in Eternity.” 

To anyone who is self-weary, and battered by forces of unhappy 
relationships, the temptation to submerge within a vast conscience- 
free materialism—as against a conscientious freedom in thought and 
art—must be well-nigh irresistible. A fact of which Dostoievsky was 
aware, as well as Mazx. “I tell Thee,” says the Grand Inquisitor in 
The Brothers Karamazov, “that man is tormented by no greater 
anxiety than to find someone quickly to whom he can hand over the 
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gift of freedom.” And this is the chief lure of the Marxian doctrine:to 
those who would escape and seek refuge from the intimate and more 
harrowing relationships of lovers znd friends. This at best is a false 
sanctuary which must at the very moment of its apparent security fail 
its hopeful refugees. 

The viewpoint that the life of the individual is determined by econ- 
omic pressure and that when this is removed’ by the invocation: 
“From every one according to. his capacities; to.every one according 
to his need””—all will be well, seems to me a blissful and pious hope, 

„but as impracticable in execution; a3 “pie in ‘the sky when you die.” 
If two.people—man and woman, or man and man—living ‘and 
working together cannot between them establish by self-knowledge 
a relationship of hermonious progression, then no manner of society 
can coerce the lives of those two people i into a serene and happy union. 


i S, B. SIMON 
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ESSAYS IN ORDER (NOS. 5 AND 7). Sheet and Ward 2s. 6d. each. 

THE NECESSITY OF POLITICS. By Carl Schmitt (with introduction by 
Christopher Dawscn).. 

THE DRIFT oF DEMOCRACY. By M. de- la Bedoyère. 

All these three writers—Mr. Dawson, Professor Schmitt, and M. 
de la Bedoyére—belong to that body of Catholic opinion which is in 
favour of the Church’s coming to’ terms with modern society, or at 
least so far as to recognise that Catholicism i is not incompatible with. 
democratic institutions. This is a great advance; they are camp- 
followers in the movement of which Leo XIII and Pius XI are stand- 
ard-bearers. They think that in the-crisis of the modern social order, 


‘ of which they are-acutely aware, the sdpping away of a right estimation 


of values in society is due to the declining influence of religion; and 
that democracy, now reduced to the defensive, may find support in 
Catholicism’ and so reciprocally. M. de la Bedoyére concludes: “The 
only religion in the West that can still claim the allegiance of every 
kind of man is’ Catholicism, while the only moral basis of a political 
order that has still some value is the spirit of democracy.” 

These’ writers have, moreover, in common certain prejudices which 


' amount to obsessions—an extraordinary aversion to something which 


they call “romanticism” (though in any ordinary sense of the word 


` they are extravagantly romantic themselves); a fierce dislike — a fear 


of the “economic philosophy” which they insist is shared alike by 
capitalists and socialists; and, finally, an odd and superficial persuasion 


' e —now an accepted coumionplaes among modern Catholic apologists 
: —that Western civilisation is dependent for its spiritual vitality and the 


values of its culture upon the Catholic Church, even where the deriva- 
tion is denied. Thus Mr. Christopher Dawson. argues on the one hand 
that European, culture has continued “to ‘depend | on Christianity for 
its spiritual vitality;” and on the other that “for centuries the dominant 


' -forces in Western culzure have rejected all allegiance to the Church and 


any definite relation to Christianity.” Is it credible that in these cir- 
cumstances of divorce and disjunction their character has remained 


, specifically Catholic? 


Where they, differ among themselves, M, de la Bedoyère has a 
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commonsense that is almost English; he recognises what a small 
chance the Church has of Holding up the march of industrial capitalism 
and its concomitant materialisation of life, and that “the Church does 
not count with the very people who are likely to be the determining 
factor in the turn our civilisation is to take in the near future.” This 
is the right defeatist spirit, and it should bring him to recognise that 
you cannot fight irdustrial capitalism with prayer and fasting.any more 
than with bows and-arrows. You have to go through with it until you 
come out the other side; that means, the technique for transforming it 
must come out of capitalism itself, and must. ory not be inferior 
to it or retrograde. ~ . 

‘Now the reason why he fails to eaten’. or ‘shrinks from admit- 
ting, this (and a fortiori Messrs. Dawson and Schmitt) is partly 


theorétical and partly due to misunderstanding in the realm of practical 


politics. He does not see that Socialism and Communism constitute 
the real alternative- to Capitalist civilisation, because he misconceives 
their outlook on politics and history. These authors havea horror of 
the materialist conception of history; they take if for granted that it is a 
denial of values, whereas properly conceived, it fulfils them—in the 
sense of bringing them into due relation with the scheme of things. Yet, 
curiously enough, M. de la Bedoyére’s view of politics‘is, in a way, 
more materialist than Marx’s. He says: “Politics is not primarily a 
science of values at.all, as the scientists see.” This comes very near to 
the’ Marxist position, very near but not quite. The Marxist position is, 
like his, that politics is not primarily a science of values, but makes no 
such rigid exclusion of values as he does. For politics as science, and 
politics as activity-are not the same. The political approach to politics 
is scientific; that.is, it starts from the end of the general field of man’s 
activities. But. the ‘individual’s participation in politics may have a 


large value-element: he may be pursuing his idea of duty, his motive ` 


impulse might even be esthetic, bringing order -into ‘disorder; ‘and 
men’s action in politics may involve many values i in consequence. 
You cannot make a rigid’ exclusion: all youcan say is that the speci- 
fically political attitude is not based on the ethics of individual obliga- 
tion, but on the perspective of the general external field of common 


activity. And into that—here is the point—economic necessities ' 


largely enter to determine the conformation of groups and their lines 
of action; in fact,-the foy:ndations and the substructure of politics rest 
a ba e 5 . t 
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in economics, but this does not mean that economics is all in all, 
though it may be the origin and determine the form your political 
action will take. 

There is a further difficulty that be has in comprehending the rela- 
tion in which Socialism stands to Democracy; this is of a more practical 
order. It is true that Socialism is, rightly, authoritarian and probably in 
method autocratic; but it has the same belief at heart as he announces 
to-be the characteristic.cf democracy: “The. fundamental moral intui- 
tion that each and every person has a right to count in the determina- 
tion of the order to which all must submit, if they are to live together.” 
He goes on to add, “and that no person may be sacrificed for the good 
of others.” I cannot believe that he has thought oùt the implications 
of this addendum; for how if the behaviour: of the person in question 
is anti-social? Is the good of the others to be sacrificed to him? Of 

- course not; society itself must be the judge. And this reveals that what 
is wanting in his account is the realisation of the social implications of 
his own principle; he will find that democracy y, if it is not to break down 

` as he rightly fears, needs its completion in’a socialist order. 

He has not gone far enough into the difficulty, for it is not this 
point that differentiates sogialists from mere democrats. Even the 

: Communists proceed on their autocratic way in the name of just this 
democratic principle he has laid-‘down. Their defence is that owing to 
the inequalities in nature, one person or group is less able than another 
to ensure a full development of personality; a principle which, I may 
remind him, is recognised by Leo XIII’s encyclical Rerum Novarin: 
Only the Communist way of meeting the situation is not to rely 
` feebly on men’s love for one another, but to safeguard’ ‘the conditions 
„for the free development of personality through: the control of an 

~~ egalitarian society. Laissey-faire is not good enough, You cannot let 
the thing go by itself the question is how and where | society shall inter- 
pose. It is here.that the disagreement comes. 

It is unnecessary to-go deeply into Professor Schmitt’s views on 
politics; he may be a very distinguished person in Germany, but he 
holds very silly views and expresses them no better. Professor Schmitt 
is in a continual-ecstasy at the perfection of every item of the Catholic 

- system. The priesthood, what a wonderful institution! Catholic 
theology, what an amazing complexio oppositorum! The Pope, how 
marvellous! “The Pope, as his name indicates, is the Father, and the 
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= -Chutch. the Moities of ‘the Faithful ahd the. Bride” of Cibe 


admirable combination of:thé patriarchal and mattiarchal system which 


., directs’ Romewards in.a united” stream twò of the most ‘elemental 


human complexes andnstincts, etc. Itréminds one so of those Germans. 
to-be:found:in the samé attitude in all the picture-galle eries of Europe: . 
O wie, Schön! Wie ' prachevell! - Wie perrlich! etc. And- he ‘writes like | 
this, in the familiar ‘style: “When: Catholicism represents for Görres ' 
` the masculine and: Protestantism the fethinine principle, he reduces the 
former to a mere antithetical member of a complete” synthesis,’ which 
` will consist in some ‘higher third.” Amongst other’ things, he tells us 
“that classes, are.a’thing of the past; that lawyers will always'be found 
_ ‘supporting the: revolution; and what an unptoductive century the 
- nineteenth century was. This’ the century of Goethe, Pere ‘ 
Brains, "Hege!, Marx: to nama only Germans! 
: There -t is a horrible atmosphere of spurious eree about it; ` 
-everybody kncws how it cari be a neurosis. But one wonders, seriously, 
what can be happening to German thought that this sort of thing can 
pass muster and even gain influerice.. They may take to it if they like; 
. but there is no reason why: we should. Perhaps it reads better in the 


a German: that often helps. . Ae In. ROWSE 
POEMS. By Gia Rylands (Hogarth Press) 2s. 6d. | 
The development of a poet being of great and legitimate interest, all 
poems might well be arranged chronologically. It does not however _ 
require a Sherlock Holmes.to.detect which of Mr. Rylands’s are the. 
„earlier, for in some his admirations speak out, not having at that time ' 
sunk down and'become an implicit part of him. Herei is the influence of 
Mr. Eliot, as is, seemly i in this decade: 4 
Meet not my mute reproach with a polite regret; 
and, in the same poém, of Donne: 
Affection will rot cobble up, dear love, our t broken vows. 
In the felicitous image 
And folded on the dial of Time 
The hards point heavenward again 
is a hint of Housman. Butit would take a finer ear than Holmes’s fully 
to appreciate the restrained, rich and subtle music-which Mr. Rylands 
has at his command. He has gifts not often ‘combined—an acute; . 
highly cultivated intejlect, the ability to lose himself without losing 
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control ‘of his salah an alae faultless ear, and « extreme sensibility.:~ 
This last I-take to include-not only: emotion but the ‘faculty of self- 
criticism, and this partly accounts for his smallness ofoutput. Notalto- 
gether; for there is, as inthe large’ Htiajority of writers: to-day, a want of 
fire and flow, a want of initial exuberance, however. curbed. It is' the . 
modern disease—the  damming-up: of soine. essential part ‘of our nature, 

" so that its fúll force is not available. Mr. Rylands.i is ho exception in this’ 
respect, though. excéptional i iri his: gifts of expression: | 
‘The best poéms—and they.‘are very good—are ‘ T saw Othello’ s 
visage in his-mind,” “Harvest,” and “Parting From Past Self.” The ` 
following is the second of ‘‘Harvest’s” two verses; its beauty, grows 
with familiarity, and is more obvious when read aloud: : 
Rehearse no shepherd’s calendar: that August. comes again: 
. That farmland must lie fallow, and, the blood leap up with, the ap of 
` spring., 
Is that frost in the air? the lips sweet i$ withered; time: turns on a 
wheel, but beauty takes. wing. E 
. Ihave not seen, I shall not, my acres, white with grain. E.B.C.J. 


THE TRIAL OF JEANNE D "ARG, AND OTHER PLAYS. oe Eivard Caries 
(Cane) 6s. 

Whatéver their success, arid failure on the stage may aie been, 

_ these plays in printed form can only be called undramatié. The Trial 
and Lords and Masters (the best of thé other plays) réad well, but the 
characters are people from a short story or a noyel, sò that'all they say 
‘and’ do has an: indirect and unconvincing effect. Mr: Garnett can 
` carpenter a play as neatly as better playwrights, and he has a good 
. knack for the overtones of dialogue. There is a curious introduction 
~to this volume containing letters from Galsworthy, Conad, Lawrence, 
E. M. Forster and others... EE . M'S. R. 


THE IMPERIAL THEME, further i interpretation of Shakespeare’s Tragedies 
“inchiding the Roman Plays. By G. Wilson Might (Oxford) - 
125. 6d. 
Every generation has and should have its own interpreter of 
- Shakespeare. To thcse who have followed the later developments of 
Shakespearean’ criticism Mr. Wilson Knight will appear a net un- 
heralded’ prophet. Miss Spurgeon, Mr. Rylands and others have ‘ 


. ‘important subject:of yanes. Via te og raat “EDC : 
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accustomed such readers to a part of his method. “Interpreton byf 
character ended or should have ended witli Bradley. “The Shakespe: de to 
play,” as Mr. Knight tells us, “is a play of Action: büt the contests a i 
are imaginátive, not: purely’ ‘petsonal, “forées.”, These: imaginative C.: 
forces, of “music” and “tempest,” of disease (for exatiiple) i in Hamlet, 7 
and food in Troilus, are.here interpreted: by. Mr. Knight’s exhaustive H y , 
ee The result i isa difficult and seimulating, Boae, Mi S. R. 4 
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“FASHION IN LITERATURE. By Z. E Kellett (Routledge) 125. ed t i 


A “study of changing: taste.” Mr. Kellett has written on this subject / . 
before, somewhat inconclusively. Now he elaborates the theme, s i 
out getting much furtHer ahead. “The Evolution of Taste,” “Thef aste 3 
for the Precious,” “The’Rise of Conscious Art,” “The Didactic i int 
. Poetry” —these are typical chapter-headings. ‘His-final virtue is catho- } 


licity without dogmatism. A pissing a instructive e rather than @ a vital 
volume. BAP . ‘ 
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JOHN MISTLETOE. p Cirone Morley (Fabér) 7s. d 

Mr. Christopher Morley’s new book is a spiritual autobiogtaphy, 
in which he speaks of himself alternately ; as Mistletoe and “‘one.’” The. 
use of “one” when “T” is meant demonstrates yet again the connection” 
between ‘the’ wrong, sort of ‘self-consciousness and sentimentality . 
Mr. Morley’s réminiscences sùffer from these faults ; he is too intent. 
on being charming; on displaying his sensibility, on writing-fine pros. 
When he says that “‘it was probably a strong Stevensonian infläena a, 
that impressed the sophomore- J: M. with the social importance o 
harlots;” he is pointing to ‘the origin of his weakness: from. that 
adolescent influenza and its results his mind has evidently never J. 
recovered. His prose, like Stevenson’s in his essays, is precious;:o%. >i 
catéful, cloying: Every now -and taen ‘it is downright , bad: *“ Bur å 
perhaps to be brought up from’ first beginnings i in. ligature’ with a E 
‘settled institution may’ at least tend towards some ‘awarené:s ae me 
stability.” Either way, it'gets between the reader and what the a: T 
has to say, which is a pity for he has something to say. on the al 
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